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It  is  now  some  years  since  the  all-powerful 
Sydney  Smith  was  startled  from  complacent 
belief  in  his  own  infallibility  by  a  young  un¬ 
known  American  traveller:  “  We,  on  our  side 
the  Atlantic,  often  venture  to  revise  your  cri¬ 
ticisms,  and  rejudge  ^our  judgments,”  was 
the  astounding  assertion  of  one  who  is  now 
among  the  leaders  of  his  country's  Senate- 
No  wonder  the  great  reviewer  looked  down 
with  scorn  upon  the  Yankee  youth ! — no  won¬ 
der  his  admiring  circle  of  dilettanti  Whigs 
stood  aghast  at  the  audacity  of  the  speaker, 
and  the  strangeness  of  the  remark !. 

Times  have  changed  since  then ;  and  now, 
even  Sydney  Smith  would  be  fain  to  admit, 
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that  among  the  many  tests  of  the  permanent 
merit  of  an  English  work,  none,  perhaps,  is 
sounder  than  the  judgment  of  an  American 
public. 

In  literature,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the 
value  of  the  criticism  varies  directly  with  the 
impartiality  of  the  criUc ;  and  therefore,  of 
all  criticisms,  is  the  verdict  of  posterity  most 
valuable  and  just.  Hardly  inferior  then  will 
be  the  opinion  of  a  nation  which,  while  speak¬ 
ing  the  same  language  as  ourselves,  is  re¬ 
moved  by  space,  as  is  posterity  by  time, 
from  the  jealousies  and  fashions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  world  of  letters ;  which,  like  posterity, 
can  have  no  interest  to  serve  by  an  injudi¬ 
cious  praise  of  one  author,  nor  malice  to 
gratify  by  an  indiscriminate  censure  of  an¬ 
other,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  judging 
fairly  and  dispassionately  of  the  current  lite¬ 
rature  of  England,  will  in  general  but  anti¬ 
cipate  the  sentence  of  future  ages.  Of  this 
fact  the  English  public  is  becoming  gradually 
aware.  It  cannot  but  remember  that  Car¬ 
lyle  was  recognized  in  America  long  before 
England  had  perceived  bis  genius  and  his 
strength.  It  knows  bow  the  most  graceful 
"  vers  de  soci6t6”  in  the  language  lay  for- 
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gotten  among  musty  periodicals  and  reviews, 
till  America  had  collected  the  poems  of 
Mackworth  Praed.  It  was  America  who 
first  collected  and  reprinted  the  admirable 
miscellanies  of  James  Martineau;  and  it  was 
America  who  first  republished  the  vagrant 
articles  of  the  “  English  Opium-Eater.” 

The  name  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  is  doubt¬ 
less  well  known  to  all  our  readers.  His 
writings  (except,  indeed,  his  celebrated  chef- 
d'oeuvre)  are,  we  suspect,  known  to  very  few 
of  them.  Of  course  this  chiefly  arises  from 
the  fact  that  “  Blackwood,”  and  other  raaga- 
unes,  have  for  many  years  monopolized  his 
literary  talent,  and  that  few,  if  any,  of  his 
later  productions  were  ever  printed  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  form.  And  yet  we  cannot  but  wonder 
that  more  curiosity  has  not  been  excited 
among  the  reading  world  about  a  man  whose 
life  presents  so  strange  a  psychological 
study ;  and  whose  writings  are  filled  with 
passages  of  a  power  and  beauty  which  have 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  other  prose 
writer  of  the  age.  Of  the  peculiar  charm  of 
Mr.  De  Quincey ’s  style,  we  shall  dwell  at 
large  hereafter.  Our  first  duty  must  be  to 
sketch  the  life  and  character  of  the  man  him¬ 
self.  That  this  is  a  task  of  no  little  delicacy, 
while  Mr.  De  Quincey  is  still  at  Edinburgh, 
and  still  contributing  to  “  Tait’s  Magazine,” 
or  “  Hogg’s  Instructor,”  we  are  well  aware. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  reviewing  an  au¬ 
tobiography,  we  must,  perforce,  criticise  the 
autobiographer,  especially  when  his  life  con¬ 
tains  a  lesson  and  a  warning  which  are  not 
less  instructive  than  the  narrative  of  that  life 
is  fascinating.  Two  things  moreover  we  will 
readily  promise.  We  will  judge  Mr.  De 
Quincey  by  his  own  writings,  deliberately 
given  to  the  public,  and  not  by  vulgar  gos¬ 
sip  or  doubtful  anecdote ;  and  we  will  spare 
him  far  more  than  he  has  ever  spared  him¬ 
self  or  others. 

The  mere  outward  events  of  Mr.  De 
Quincey’s  life,  though  the  least  important 
part  of  it,  are  not  without  their  interest — an 
mterest  increased  by  the  graphic  power  of 
his  descriptions,  and  his  subtle  analysis  of 
the  feelings  which  particular  scenes  called 
forth. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  English 
aeries  of  "Autobiographic  Sketches”  is  com¬ 
pleted,  we  are  still  often  obliged  to  refer  to 
some  four  volumes  of  the  American  reprint. 
The  "  Literary  Reminiscences”  give  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  intercourse  with  many  of  those 

freat  authors  of  twenty  years  ago,  of  whom 
e  is  now  almost  the  only  living  represent¬ 
ative.  The  "  Confessions  of  an  English 


Opium  -  Eater,”  and  the  “Suspiria  de  Pro- 
fundis,”  tell  us  of  an  existence  almost,  we 
would  hope,  unequalled  in  its  horror :  thev 
show  us  a  character  endowed  with  many 
noble  gifts,  and  an  intellect  at  once  power¬ 
ful  and  acute,  and  they  show  us  intellect  and 
character  distorted  by  one  fatal  influence. 
In  the  fourth  volume,  “  Life  and  Manners,” 
we  have  isolated  passages  in  the  author’s 
life — scenes  of  which  he  has  been  the  wit¬ 
ness — narratives  which  have  made  deep  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  mind.  * 

“  Were  I,”  says  Mr.  De  Quincey,  “  to  return 
thanks  to  Providence  for  all  the  separate  bless¬ 
ings  of  my  early  situation,  I  would  single  out 
these  four  as  worthy  of  special  commemoration : 
that  I  lived  in  a  rustic  solitude  ;  that  thi.s  solitude 
was  in  England ;  that  my  infant  feelings  were 
moulded  by  the  gentlest  of  sisters;  finally,  that  I 
and  they  were  dutiful  and  loving  members  of  a 
pure,  holy,  and  magnificent  Church.” 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
childhood.  Educated  with  young  sisters, 
and  in  a  secluded  suburb  of  Manchester;  of 
a  temperament  already  morbidly  sensitive, 
and  with  faculties  sadly  too  precocious,  the 
boy  of  six  years  old  received  in  the  death  of 
a  favorite  sister  a  shock  from  which,  perhaps, 
he  never  entirely  recovered.  The  rude  na¬ 
ture  of  an  elder  brother,  the  hatred  of  an 
old  family-servant,  the  companionship  of  two 
poor  idiot-girls — all  these,  too,*threw  a  sha¬ 
dow  over  him,  and,  destroying  the  fresh 
healthiness  of  boyhood,  left  him  to  feed  upon 
his  own  wild  fancies  and  sad  thoughts. 
Much  of  his  existence  was  "  a  dream  within 
a  dream.”  He  had  an  idand  kingdom  of 
”  Gombroon,”  just  as  Hartley  Coleridge  held 
sway  over  “  Ejuxria,” — unlike  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge,  that  his  imaginings  took  the  form  of 
responsibilities  and  duties  weighing  heavily 
upon  him, — not  of  a  sovereignty  and  pomp 
that  redeemed  the  dull  realities  of  life. 

In  his  twelfth  year  he  went  to  a  public 
school  at  Bath  ;  and  here,  again,  the  peace- 
loving  and  meditative  boy  finds  that  to  con¬ 
tend  with  somebody  was  still  his  fate.  The 
chief  trouble  of  these  school-days  was,  that 
he  wrote  bis  Latin  verses  too  well,  and  the 
praises  of  his  master  could  not  compensate 
for  the  euvious  hatred  of  bis  schoolfellows. 
But  after  some  three  years  spent  here,  and 
at  a  smaller  school  at  Winkfield,  Mr.  De 
Quincey  bade  farewell  for  a  ime  to  the  griefs 
of  boyhood,  and  "stepped  ankle -deep  into 
the  world.”  Among  the  friends  of  his  own 
age  to  whom  he  was  most  attached  was  Lord 
Westport,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Altamont, 
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(afterwards  Marquis  of  Sligo.)  Under  the 
chaperonage  of  this  sprig  of  Irish  aristocracy 
he  visited  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1800. 
Here  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness  a 
ceremony  of  much  splendor  in  itself,  but  of 
an  import  so  deep  and  laden  with  such  grave 
results  that  the  outward  show  was  the  least 
part  of  its  interest,  alike  for  actor  and  spec¬ 
tator.  It  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords,  when  the  “  Union  Bill”  had 
received  the  royal  assent,  and  when,  for  the 
last  time,  the  old  Parliament  House  at  Dub¬ 
lin  should  be  filled  with  the  old  legislative 
Council  of  the  Nation.  It  was  a  striking 
sight,  and  the  reflections  to  which  it  gave 
birth  were  years  afterwards  well  described 
by  the  English  boy  who  beheld  it. 

We  must  pass  hastily  by  the  adventures 
and  incidents  that  crowd  these  years  (1800-2) 
of  Mr.  De  Quincey’s  life.  There  are  sketches 
of  the  great  people  whom  he  met;  accounts 
of  an  interview  with  the  King,  and  a  ball  at 
Frogmore;  an  episode  of  touching  beauty 
about  a  younger  brother ;  a  visit  to  Lord 
Carbery’s ;  and  all  this,  perhaps  of  slight 
moment  in  itself,  is  interwoven  with  noble 
thought  and  gorgeous  sentiment,  till  the  tis¬ 
sue,  that  would  at  first  sight  appear  so  poor 
and  threadbare,  glows  with  the  warmest  and 
the  richest  hues. 

We  now  approach  the  most  important 
event  in  our  author’s  history — an  event  which, 
though  at  the  time  hardly  marked,  was  the 
pivot  whereon  the  remainder  of  his  life  should 
turn,  which  should  steal  away  his  happiness, 
but  leave  him  fame  instead.  There  is  only 
one  year,  or  thereabouts,  from  Mr.  De  Quin¬ 
cey’s  return  from  Ireland  to  the  time  when 
he  first  yielded  to  the  fascination  of  opium  : 
but  this  year  was  memorable.  Mr.  De  Qiiin- 
cey  had  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
tutor  for  whom  he  felt  the  profound  contempt 
that  a  clever  boy  always  feels  for  a  pompous 
pedant.  He  insisted  on  being  at  once  sent  to 
the  University  :  bis  guardians  refused  ;  so, 
at  last  taking  the  matter  into  his  own  hands, 
he  got  out  by  night  from  his  tutor’s  house, 
and,  having  resigned  his  trunk  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  carrier,  “  set  off  on  foot,  carry¬ 
ing  a  small  parcel  with  some  articles  of  dress 
under  his  arm  ;  a  small  English  poet  in  one 
pocket,  and  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  con¬ 
taining  about  nine  plays  of  Euripides,  in  the 
other.”  He  now  commenced  a  solitary  walk¬ 
ing-tour  through*\Vales ;  at  one  time  lodging 
for  weeks  together  at  a  farm-house ;  at  an¬ 
other  time  subsisting  “  on  blackberries,  hips 
and  haws,  or  on  the  casual  hospitalities  which 
I  now  and  then  received  in  return  for  such 


little  services  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ren¬ 
dering.  Sometimes  I  wrote  letters  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  cottagers  who  happened  to  have  re¬ 
lations  in  Liverpool  or  London ;  more  often 
I  wrote  love  letters  to  their  sweethearts  for 
young  women  who  had  lived  as  servants  in 
Shrewsbury,  or  other  towns  on  the  English 
border.”  From  Wales  he  moves  to  London; 
and  here  for  upwards  of  sixteen  weeks  he 
tells  us  that  hesuSered  “the  physical  anguish 
of  hunger  in  various  degrees  of  intensity  : 
but  as  bitter,  perhaps,  as  any  human  being 
can  have  suffered  who  has  survived  it.”  Fi¬ 
nally,  indeed,  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Westport,  he  gave  up  this  nomad  life,  and 
soon  afterwards  gained  his  old  wish  for  a 
University  career:  but  the  trials  and  horrors 
of  these  four  months  must  have  told  fearful¬ 
ly  upon  his  delicate  constitution. 

In  no  other  chapter  of  his  life  do  we  trace 
more  clearly  the  noble  character  which  the 
“  English  Opium-Eater”  originally  possessed. 
We  see  the  independence  of  the  proud  and 
sensitive  school-boy  ;‘the  patience  with  which 
the  voluntary  outcast  endured  these  self-in¬ 
flicted  torments  rather  than  humble  himself 
to  a  pedagogue,  or  tolerate  the  injustice  of  a 
guardian ;  above  all,  we  see  the  sympathy 
which  he  showed  towards  those  whose  physi¬ 
cal  sufferings  —  hardly  less  intolerable  than 
his  own — were  aggravated  a  thousand-fold  by 
the  sense  of  shame  and  degradation.  Among 
the  many  readers  of  Mr.  De  Quincey’s  “Con¬ 
fessions,”  there  is  probably  none  on  whom  the 
story  of  poor  Ann  has  not  left  an  indelible 
impression.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  in  her  beautiful 
novel  of  “  Ruth,”  has  taught  the  cold  and 
Puritanic  world  how  much  of  good  there  may 
be  even  among  the  most  despised  and  sinful ; 
but  the  fiction  of  “  Ruth”  grows  pale  by  the 
side  of  the  true  story  of  that  houseless  wan¬ 
derer  of  the  London  streets.  How  touching 
are  these  expressions  from  the  English  author 
to  this  poor  girl — when  time  and  chance  had 
severed  them,  and  he  could  never  render  ser¬ 
vice  to  her  who,  wretched  as  she  was,  had 
still  been  his  benefactress  and  friend  :  —  “I 
sought  her,”  he  writes,  “  in  hope :  so  it  was 
for  years  :  tune  I  should  fear  to  see  her ! — 
and  her  cough,  which  grieved  me  when  I 
parted  from  her,  is  now  my  consolation.  I 
now  wish  to  see  her  no  more,  but  think  of 
her  more  gladly  as  one  long  since  laid  in  the 
grave ;  in  the  grave,  I  would  hope,  of  a 
Magdalen.” 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1804  that  Mr.  De 
Quincey  was  first  inoculated  with  the  taste 
for  opium.  He  had  been  suffering  from  rheu¬ 
matic  pains  in  the  face  and  head ;  a  college 
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acquaintance,  whom  he  accidentally  met,  (on 
auch  accidents  how  often  do  consequences  the 
most  momentous  hang !)  recommended  opium; 
he  entered  an  unknown  druggist’s  shop,  and, 
likeThalaba  in  the  witches’  lair,  wound  about 
himself  the  first  threads  of  a  coil  which  it 
should  tax  his  utmost  efforts  to  shake  off. 
From  this  time  the  outward  events  of  ,his 
life  are  only  interesting  as  they  modify  and 
control  his  internal  experiences  and  suffering ; 
and  it  is  upon  these  last  that  the  attention 
must  now  be  concentrated.  For  many  years 
the  “Opium-Eater’’  lived  in  the  Lake  districts 
of  Westmoreland,  the  friend  of  Wordsworth 
and  Southey ;  and  finally  settled  down  among 
the  “  Blackwood”  clique  at  Edinburgh,  with 
W'ilson,  Alison,  and  Aytoun,  as  his  colleagues 
and  allies.  Those  of  our  readers  who  may  | 
desire  to  know  something  more  of  Mr.  De 
Quincey’s  present  mode  of  life,  we  would 
refer  to  Mr.  Qilfillan’s  “  Literary  Portraits.” 
They  may  there  read  how  his  neckcloth  is 
fastened,  and  what  is  his  style  of  conversa¬ 
tion  (with  Mr.  Gilfillan)  !  They  may  there, 
too,  we  may  add,  en  passant,  learn  to  acquire 
a  happy  flow  of  tumid  eloquence,  and  a  very 
desirable  command  of  most  incongruous  im¬ 
agery.* 

The  most  marked  peculiarity  of  Mr.  De 
Quincey’s  character — a  peculiarity  which  first 
induced,  and  was  then  exaggerated  by,  the 
constant  use  of  opium — is  his  extreme  sensi¬ 
bility.  In  itself  perhaps  a  blessing,  yet  is 
this  sensibility  the  most  dangerous  gih  the 
gods  can  give  to  man.  Piquing  himself 
on  his  refinement,  the  man  of  sensibility  will 
too  often  drink  the  deepest  of  the  cup  of  dis¬ 
sipation.  Shrinking  from  contact  with  the 
vulgar  world,  he  is  constantly  craving  for 
that  world’s  admiration  and  sympathy,  and 
will  readily  offer  up  to  it  the  most  sacred  of 
his  emotions,  if  the  incense  of  praise  do  but 
rise  around  the  sacrifice.  He  is 

*‘N()W  yearning  for  a  world’s  wide  brotherhood, 

Nuw  counting  failings  of  his  best  friend 
crimet.’’f 

Such  has  been  the  influence  of  this  exquisite 
sensibility  upon  Thomas  De  Qumcey.  If  it 
has  prompted  him  to  acts  of  generosity  like 
that  mentioned  by  Cottle  in  his  reminiscences 
of  Coleridge,  it  has  also  made  him  so  bitterly 


*  Perhaps  Mr.  Gilfillan ’•  Essay  on  Shelley  may  be 
read  with  still  greater  advantage  than  that  on  Mr. 
De  Quinoey.  Shelley  is  likened  to  a  wheel  of  Eze¬ 
kiel’s  chariot,  to  a  builder  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
to  a  peacock,  to  a  “  playful  but  pensive  Peri,”  and  to 
various  other  things  and  persons  equally  suggestive. 

I  Payn’s  “Stories  from  Boooacio,”  p.  #4. 
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unjust  to  W’ordsworth,  and  so  forgetful  of  his 
unnumbered  kindnesses,  and  his  reverend  old 
age,  that  his  best  friends  cannot  excuse  his 
conduct.  He  first  placed  Wordsworth  as  an 
idol, on  too  high  a  pedestal,  and  then,  prompt¬ 
ed  by  some  imagined  slight  to  his  most  sen¬ 
sitive  vanity,  he  turned  Iconoclast,  and  filled 
page  after  page  with  sneer  and  inuendo.  This 
same  characteristic,  which  would,  in  the  case 
of  another,  have  made  him  so  clear-sighted 
to  any  want  of  delicacy,  has  given  him  such 
a  morbid  thirst  for  sympathy,  that  he  opens 
to  the  readers  of  a  magazine  the  innermost 
recesses  of  his  heart,  and  tells  what  they  at 
least  feel  that  no  stranger  should  ever  have 
been  told.  Again,  it  was  this  sensibility  which 
first  gave  him  the  relish  for  the  self-indulgent 
I  habit  which  was  for  many  long  years  the  bane 
of  his  existence. 

We  have  sometimes  heard  expressions  of 
wonder  that  one  of  Mr.  De  Quincey’s  cha¬ 
racter  should  fall  a  prey  to  a  merely  sensual 
gratification.  They  know  little,  however,  of 
human  nature,  who  do  not  see  that  this  sensi¬ 
tive  temperament  is  itself  the  cause  of  greatest 
danger.  Those  nerves  so  finely  strung — will 
they  not  vibrate  to  every  touch  alike  impure 
and  holy  ?  Those  senses,  so  exquisitely 
formed  that  a  thousand  trifles  of  sunset  or  of 
melody  have  for  them  a  charm  which  corrser 
natures  can  never  feel — will  they  not  also 
throb  as  readily  at  the  excitement  of  more 
earthly  pleasure  ?  That  deep  yearning  for 
beauty  or  for  joy — will  it  not  hurry  alon.r,  till 
bitter  experience  has  taught  that  the  pleasur¬ 
able  and  the  fair  too  often  leave  behind  no 
richer  fruit  than  disease  that  wears  the  body, 
and  remorse  tiiat  eats  away  the  soul  ?  Was 
it  not  so  with  Charles  Lamb  over  his  bottle 
and  his  pipe  ? — with  Keats  in  his  London 
home  ? — with  Hartley  Coleridge  in  that  quiet 
Grasmere  valley  ?  But  still  more  fascinating 
than  the  influences  which  enthralled  these,  is 
the  temptation  which  could  subdue  such  men 
as  the  author  of  the  “Ancient  Mariner,”  and 
Mr.  De  Quincey. 

The  use  of  opium  is  of  great  antiquity.  It 
was  probably  known  to  Homer,  and  is,  in  alt 
likelihood,  the  drug  “Nepenthe”  which  (Odys¬ 
sey,  iv.  221)  Helen  of  Troy  passes  round  to 
her  husband’s  guests.*  The  Romans  were 


*  This  passage  ia  so  curious,  that  we  subjoin  it  as 
translated  by  Pope :  * 

“  Meantime,  with  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul, 
Bright  Helen  mixed  a  mirth-inspiring  bowl ; 
Tempered  with  drugs  of  severeign  use,  to  assuage 
The  boiling  bosom  of  tumultuous  rage ; 

To  clear  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  care. 
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cognizant  of  its  powers,  and  the  more  west¬ 
ern  European  nations  have  long  placed  it 
among  the  most  valued  articles  in  their  mo- 
teria  medica. 

As  a  luxury,  however,  it  has  been  to  Tur¬ 
key.  Pei>ia,  and  China,  that  its  consumption 
has  been  almost  entirely  confined.  In  the  two 
former  countries,  the  practice  of  eating  opium 
prevails,  while  in  China  it  is  generally  smoked 
through  wooden  pipes.  This  habit,  though 
not  in  its  more  pernicious  Chinese  form,  is 
now,  we  fear,  spreading  among  ourselves,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  eastern  counties ;  and  we  are 
assured  by  Professor  Johnston  that  the  use 
of  opium  in  England  has  increased  threefold 
during  the  last  fifteen  year*  Much  as  we 
regret  it,  we  do  not  think  this  fact  surprising ; 
nor,  indeed,  are  we  sure  that  the  very  book — 
“Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater” — 
which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  should  have 
checked  the  unnatural  craving — has  not  ten¬ 
ded  to  the  contrary  result.  The  reader, 
though  terrified  by  the  thought  of  the  final 
consequences  of  opium, — though  shrinking 
from  the  Nemesis  which  will  come, — always 
conceives  that  he  may  leave  off  long  before 
the  hour  of  retribution  has  arrived.  He  will 
drink  of  the  cup  of  pleasure,  but  sparingly 
and  with  reason;  and  meanwhile,  what  a  cup 
of  pleasure  it  is — even  as  Mr.  De  Quincey 
describes  it,  when  its  after-taste  of  bitterness 
might  be  supposed  to  have  deadened  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  its  first  intoxicating  flavor. 
And  so  another  tries  it :  and  pleasure  conti¬ 
nues  what  curiosity  had  begun,  and  necessity 
compels  the  use  when  pleasure  has  quite  pass¬ 
ed  away  :  and  then — if  then  the  opium  eater 
can  refrain,  he  may  live  on  through  years  of 
suffering  and  regret ;  or,  if  the  effort  be  too 
great,  he  sinks  off  into  an  untimely  grave. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  insidiousness  about 
opium,  of  which  no  other  sensual  gratification 

And  dry  the  dearful  elnioes  of  despair ; 

ChanuM  with  the  virtuous  draught, the  exalted  mind 
.Ml  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind. 

Though  on  the  blazing  pile  his  parent  lay, 

Or  a  loved  brother  groaned  hie  life  away, 

Or  darling  son,  oppressed  by  rufRan  force. 

Fell  breathless  at  his  feet,  a  mangled  corse  ; 

Prom  morn  to  eve,  impassive  and  serene. 

The  man,  entranced,  would  view  the  dreadful  scene. 
These  drug^  so  friendly  to  the  joys  of  life. 

Bright  Helen  learned  from  Rome’s  imperial  wife. 
Who  swayed  the  sceptre  where  prolific  Nile 
With  various  simples  clothes  the  fattened  soil” 

This  paseage  is  quoted  by  Herodotus  (iL,  16)  in 
roof  of  Homer’s  knowledge  of  Egypt  and  its  pro- 
nets,  a  knowledge  which  might  explain  his  allusion 
to  opium,  as  that  drug  has  constantly  gone  by  the 
name  of  the  “Thebaic  tincture.'^ 


partakes.  It  seems  scarcely  a  gratification 
of  the  senses  at  all :  it  brightens  up  the  intel¬ 
lect,  calls  back  forgotten  ideas,  and  at  once 
composes  and  stimulates  the  brain.  We  will 
call  witnesses  on  this  point.  “  The  opium- 
eater,”  says  Mr.  De  Quincey,  in  Part  II.  of 
bis  “Confessions,”  “feels  that  the  diviner 
part  of  his  nature  is  uppermost ;  that  is,  the 
moral  affections  are  in  a  state  of  cloudless 
serenity,  and  over  all  is  the  great  light  of  the 
majestic  intellect.”  Dr.  Allen,  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  from  whose  very  valuable 
work  on  “  The  Opium  Trade”  we  have  de¬ 
rived  much  information,  assures  us  that  the 
first  and  most  common  effect  of  opium  is  “  to 
exalt  the  feelings  into  a  state  of  great  activi¬ 
ty  and  buoyancy,  producing  unusual  vivacity 
and  brilliancy  in  conversation  ;”  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  “  profound  state  of  perfect 
self-complacency  ;  all  idea  of  labor,  care,  and 
anxiety  vanish  at  once  from  the  mind.”  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Tiffany,  and  others  quoted 
by  Dr.  Allen,  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  shows 
us  by  what  spell  opium  tempts  to  their  de¬ 
struction  the  highly  educated  and  the  refined. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  “  land  of  dreams” 
that  opium  exerts  its  greatest  power.  It 
would  draw  us  too  far  from  our  subject,  were 
we  to  enter  at  full  into  the  rationale  of 
dreams ;  but  we  cannot  entirely  pass  over  the 
phenomena  which  opium  induces  when  the 
opium  eater  has  fallen  into  his  morbid  sleep. 
Every  one  remembers  the  passage  in  the 
.^neid,  where  V^irgil  describes  the  gates 
through  which  dreams  come  trooping  up  to 
the  world  of  men — the  gate  of  Horn  and  the 
gale  of  Ivory ;  the  one  opening  only  to  the 
true,  the  other  thronged  with  visions  false 
and  vain.  We,  too,  believe  in  two  different 
gates  (to  use  Virgil’s  simile)  by  which  dreams 
come  to  us  ;  they  are  the  gates  of  Memory 
and  Imagination ;  and  through  them  appear 
phantoms  of  what  has  been,  and  fancies  of 
what  might  have  been,  or  may  be.  ^ 

In  dreams  of  the  first  order,  the  faces  we 
once  loved  are  again  around  us:  the  old 
house,  which  is  ours  perhaps  no  longer,  re¬ 
claims  us  as  its  inmates ;  old  joys  and  griefs 
of  years  ago  rise  up  more  vivid  than  those 
of  yesterday.  And  yet  there  is  a  change 
in  every  thing.  We  see  every  thing 
through  a  new  atmosphere.  It  is  our 
present  self  which  haunts  the  old  scenes; 
it  is  the  matured  man  who  lingers  over  spots 
known  only  to  the  unformed  boy ;  and  he 
is  happy,  who,  when  such  a  dream  has 
passed  away,  has  no  sense  of  having  polluted 
with  an  unholy  presence  places  which  are 
hollowed  in  his  affections ;  who  has  no  cause 
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to  mourn  the  contrast  between  the  present 
and  the  past,  or  the  change  which  life  and 
time  have  been  slowly  working  in  his  soul 
since  those  early  boyish  days.  Now  the 
effect  of  opium  in  a  dream  depending  upon 
Memory  is,  to  call  up  in  livelier  colors  scenes 
which  are  remembered,  and  so  to  excite  the 
brain  that  what  in  waking  hours  has  been 
quite  forgotten  returns  again  fresh  to  the 
sleeper’s  thoughts.  But  it  is  in  dreams  of 
the  second  class — those  produced  by  Imagi¬ 
nation — that  the  force  of  opium  is  displayed 
in  its  most  striking  form.  Imagination  is 
rather  a  combining  than  a  creative  power. 
She  seizes  on  various  objects,  and  harmo¬ 
nizes  them  into  some  new  whole :  she  places 
them  side  by  side,  and  with  subtle  skill 
traces  out  their  hidden  resemblances,  and  the 
analogies  of  their  being.  Now  opium,  which 
is  so  ready  to  reproduce,  is  no  less  ready  to 
reconstruct.  The  incidents — from  life,  from 
books,  from  nature — which  the  use  of  opium 
has  aided  Memory  to  recall,  are  the  materials 
from  which  Imagination — stimulated  to  un¬ 
natural  effort  by  the  same  strange  drug — 
raises  her  most  gorgeous  fabrics.  It  was  in 
dreams  like  these  that  Coleridge  saw 

“The  Abyssinian  maid. 

As  on  her  dulcimer  she  played. 

Coming  from  Mount  Abora.”* 

It  was  to  opium  that  Mr.  De  Quincey  owed 
the  following  vision  of  his  early  life,  which 
visited  him  at  his  college-rooms  at  Oxford. 
Except,  indeed,  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
a  dream  in  Jean  Paul  Richter’s  “Fruit  and 
Flower  Pieces,”  we  know  nothing  of  the  kind 
more  splendid  than  this  : 

Once  again,  after  twelve  years’  interval,  the 
nursery  of  my  childhood  expanded  before  me; 
my  sister  was  moaning  in  bed  ;  and  I  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  restless  with  fears  not  intelligible  to 
myself.  Once  again  the  elder  nurse,  but  now  di- 
la^^to  colossal  proportions,  stood  as  upon  some 
G^ian  stage  with  her  uplifted  hand,  and,  like 
the  superb  Medea  towering  amongst  her  children 
in  the  nursery  of  Corinth,  smote  me  senseless  to 
the  ground.  Again,  I  am  in  the  chamber  with 
my  sister’s  corpse ;  again  the  pomps  of  life  rise 
up  in  silence  ;  the  gioi  y  of  summer,  the  Syrian 
snulights,  the  frost  of  death.  Dream  forms  itself 
mysteriously  within  dream ;  within  these  Oxford 
drea,ms  remoulds  itself  continually,  the  trance  in 
my  sister's  chamber,  the  blue  heavens,  the  ever¬ 
lasting  vault,  the  soaring  billows,  the  throne 
steep^  in  the  thought  (but  not  the  sight)  of 
“  who  might  sit  thereon,”  the  flight,  the  pursuit, 
the  irrecoverable  steps  of  my  return  to  earth. 
Once  more,  the  funeral-procession  gathers ;  the 
priest  in  his  white  surplice  stands  waiting  with  a 

*  Vitioii  of  Kubla  Khan,  “  Coleridge’s  Poems.’’ 


book  by  the  side  of  an  open  grave ;  the  sacristan 
is  waiting  with  his  shovel ;  the  cofiin  has  sunk ; 
the  dust  to  dust  has  descended.  Again,  I  was  in 
the  church  on  a  heavenly  Sunday  morning.  The 
golden  sunlight  of  God  slept  amongst  the  heads 
of  his  apostles,  his  martyrs,  his  saints ;  the  frag¬ 
ment  from  the  liiany,  the  fragments  from  the 
clouds,  awoke  again  the  lawny  beds  that  went  up 
to  scale  the  heavens,  awoke  again  the  shadowy 
arms  that  went  downward  to  meet  them.  Once 
again  arose  the  swell  of  the  anthem,  the  burst  of 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  the  storm,  the  trampling 
movement  of  the  choral  passion,  the  agitation  of 
my  own  trembling  sympathy,  the  tumult  of  the 
choir,  the  wrath  of  the  organ.  Once  more  1, 
that  wallowed  in  the  dust,  became  he  that  rose  up 
to  the  clouds ;  and  now  all  was  bound  up  into 
unity  ;  the  first  st^te  and  the  last  were  melted 
into  each  other  as  in  some  sunny,  glorifying  haze. 
For  high  in  heaven  hovered  a  gleaming  host  of 
faces,  veiled  with  wings,  around  the  pillows  of  the 
dying  children.  And  such  beings  sympathize 
equally  with  sorrow  that  grovels  and  with  sorrow 
that  Boars.  Such  beings  pity  alike  the  children 
that  are  languishing  in  death  and  the  children 
that  live  only  to  languish  in  tears.* 

But  a  change  very  soon  comes  over  “  the 
spirit  of  the  dream”  of  the  habitual  opium- 
eater.  No  longer  grand  or  lovely  forms,  but 
dark  and  horrible  phantoms,  hover  about  bis 
couch.  His  waking  hours  are  spent  alter¬ 
nately  in  remorseful  struggles  against  the 
baneful  influence,  and  despairing  returns  to 
what  is  now  the  only  relief  that  earth  affords. 

“  I  know  full  well  the  evidences  of  the  per¬ 
nicious  drug,”  writes  the  affectionate  Bristol 
boiikseller,  Cottle,  to  Coleridge,  in  hopes  yet 
to  wean  him  from  destruction ;  “all  around 
you  behold  the  wild  eye !  the  sallow  counte¬ 
nance!  the  tottering  step!  the  trembling  hand! 
the  disordered  frame !  and  yet  will  you  not 
be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  your  danger,  and, 

I  must  add,  your  guilt  ?”  But  Coleridge 
grew  from  bad  to  worse.  The  lofty  theo¬ 
logian,  who  threw  over  Unitatianism  because, 
forsooth,  of  its  unbelief  and  the  coldness  of 
its  morality,  could  yet  condescend,  under 
the  influence  of  opium,  to  deceive  his  best 
friends,  to  say  what  he  knew  to  be  untruth¬ 
ful,  to  act  as,  a  few  years  ago,  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  believing  possible  to  the 
most  weak  and  vicious  man.  Mr.  De  Quin¬ 
cey,  when  in  the  same  sad  state  of  prostra¬ 
tion,  showed  himself  of  stronger,  and  nobler 
metal.  Though  suffering  the  greatest  an¬ 
guish — an  anguish  increased  whenever  he 
refrained — he  determined  to  shake  off  the 
fatal  spell.  It  was  a  long  struggle,  and  per¬ 
haps  It  never  entirely  succeeded.  But  the 
effort  was  much  ;  and  even  a  partial  success 


*  “Autobiographic  Sketches,”  voL  L  pp.  26,  27. 
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helped  to  preserve  life,  and  helped  to  restore 
bis  own  self-respect,  and  the  regard  of  those 
who  knew  him. 

In  passing  from  the  life  of  the  m.'in  to  the 
works  of  the  author,  we  are  exchanging  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  moral  weakness  for  one  of  intellect¬ 
ual  strength :  yet  even  in  this  strength  do 
we  find  evidence  of  the  enervating  effects  of 
a  life  of  self-indulgence.  ‘'■The  trail  of  the 
terpent  i$  over  it  all."  With  a  genius  so 
original,  with  such  stores  of  learning,  such 
depth  of  insight,  and  such  subtlety  of 
thought,  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  given  us  no 
one  really  great  work.  He  has  written  on 
almost  every  subject,  but'  has  exhausted 
none  ;  he  has  thrown  out  hints  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  utmost  value,  but  has  left  it  to 
others  to  follow  them  laboriously  up.  He 
has  acquired  a  style  of  the  rarest  brilliancy 
and  richness,  but  he  is  constantly  diminishing 
its  force,  now  by  his  capricious  use  of  words, 
and  now  by  the  weary  length  of  his  digres¬ 
sions.  His  writings  are  like  John  Sterling’s 
conversation — “  beautifullest  sheet-lightning 
not  to  be  condensed  into  thunderbolts.”* 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  “Au¬ 
tobiographic  Sketches,”  the  author  has  di¬ 
vided  his  writings  into  three  classes : 

I.  “Those  which  propose  primarily  to 
amuse  the  reader,  but  which  may  occasion¬ 
ally  happen  to  reach  a  higher  station,  where 
amusement  passes  into  impassioned  interest ; 
such  as  the  ‘Autobiographic  Sketches.’  ” 

II.  “  Those  addressing  themselves  purely, 
or  at  least  primarily,  to  the  intellect;  such 
as  the  ‘  Essays.’  ” 

III.  “As  modes  of  impassioned  prose, 
ranging  under  no  precedents  that  1  am  aware 
of  in  liteniture,  ‘  The  English  Opium-Eater,’ 
and  ‘  Suspiria  de  Profundis.’  ” 

Undoubtedly,  an  author  ought  to  be  able 
to  classify  his  own  works  better  than  any  one 
else  can  do  for  him  ;  and  yet  this  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  De  Quincy’s  own  is — pace  dixe- 
rimue — far  from  satisfactory.  In  the  first 
place,  the  very  finest  passages  from  the 
“  Suspiria”  (except  indeed  one  comparing 
man’s  mind  to  some  old  palimpsest)  have 
been  intercalated  among  the  Autobiographic 
Sketches.  Again,  the  “Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium-Eater,”  if  the  most  peculiar 
and  the  best-written  part,  is  still  only  a  part 
of  the  general  autobiography.  A  third  and 
still  greater  disadvantage  in  this  arrangement 
b,  that  it  includes  under  one  head,  papers 
so  dissimilar  as  “The  Household  Wreck,” 


“The  Knocking  in  Macbeth,”  and  Mr.  De 
Quincey ’s  own  life. 

Surely  a  far  better,  as  a  far  more  obvious 
arrangement,  would  be  into 

I.  Autobiography.  II.  Essays.  III.  Nar¬ 
rative  Papers. 

Adopting  then  this  classification,  for  our  own 
guidance  at  least,  we  will  first  advert  to  the 
autobiography,  including  the  Literary  Remi¬ 
niscences  of  the  American  edition.  Of  this 
autobiography,  we  have  already  given  the 
outline ;  but  there  are  still  some  points  upon 
which  we  must  be  more  explicit,  and  show 
where  and  how  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  marred 
the  general  beauty  of  his  sketches.  We 
doubt  whether  in  ihe  language  there  is  any 
thing  more  affectingly  beautiful  than  the 
chapter  entitled  “Afflictions  of  Childhood,” 
which  opens  the  English  edition.  It  is  full 
of  such  noble  passages  as  thb  description  of 
a  child’s  sense  of  solitude : 

God  speaks  to  children  also  in  dreams,  and  by 
the  oracles  that  live  in  darkness.  Dut  in  soli¬ 
tude,  above  all  things,  when  made  vocal  to  the 
meditative  heart  by  the  truths  and  services  of  a 
national  church,  God  hold.s  with  children  “  com¬ 
munion  undisturbed.’’  Solitude,  though  it  may 
be  silent  as  light,  is,  like  light,  the  mightiest  of 
agencies ;  for  solitude  is  essential  to  man.  All 
men  come  into  this  world  alone ;  all  leave  it  alone. 
Even  a  little  child  has  a  dread,  whispering  con¬ 
sciousness,  that  if  he  should  be  summoued  to 
travel  into  God’s  presence,  no  gentle  nurse  will 
be  allowed  to  lead  him  by  the  hand,  nor  mother 
to  carry  him  in  her  arms,  nor  little  sister  to  share 
his  trepidations.  King  and  priest,  warrior  aud 
maiden,  philosopher  and  child,  all  must  walk  those 
mighty  galleries  alone.  The  solitude,  therefore, 
which  in  this  world  appals  or  fascinates  a  child’s 
heart,  is  but  the  echo  of  a  far  deeper  solitude, 
through  which  he  has  already  passed,  and  of  an¬ 
other  solitude,  deeper  still,  through  which  he  has 
to  (MSS ;  reflex  cf  one  solitude,  prefiguration  of 
another.* 

This  chapter  is  still  more  striking  from  its 
depth  of  pathos,  and  outpouring  of  Ae 
author’s  heart.  Personally,  we  feel  most 
grateful  for  it ;  but  when  we  have  laid  the 
book  aside,  and  judgment  claims  the  place 
which  emotion  had  usurped,  the  odious 
thought  will  obtrude  itself — How  could  any 
one  who  really  felt  so  deeply  publish  it  to  the 
world  ?  Mr.  De  Quincey,  in  his  preface, 
hopes  that  there  is  no  trace  of  vanity  in  thus 
exposing  his  most  sacred  confidences.  We 
can  see  none  in  the  thoughts  or  language. 
The  story  of  his  sister’s  death  is  told  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  feeling.  But  why  is 
the  story  told  at  all  ?  How  could  the  author 


Carlyle’s  “  Life  of  Sterling,”  p.  66. 


*  “Aatobiogrsfdiio  Sketches,”  voL  L  pp.  24,  25. 
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— presoniing  that  he  has  not  exaggerated  his 
grief — endure  to  parade  it  to  the  world  in 
print?  We  do  not  understand  the  state 
which  lays  bare  to  view  the  sufferings  of  the 
body :  we  have  still  less  sympathy  with  that 
which  exposes  all  the  anguish  of  the  mind. 
While  we  regard  this  chapter  as  the  6nest 
piece  of  writing  that  even  Mr.  De  Quincey 
ever  penned,  we  cannot  but  lose  some  litile 
of  our  esteem  for  the  writer  of  it.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  De  Quin- 
,cey  forfeits  the  respect  of  his  reader  by  his 
want  of  a  decent  reverence  towards  hina!>elf. 
The  introduction  of  anecdotes  or  allusions 
which  have  no  other  point  than  a  somewhat 
scandalous  piquancy,  argues  a  carelessness  to 
refinement  which  we  can  neither  account  for 
nor  excuse.  It  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
author,  and  it  tends  to  destroy  that  kindly  in¬ 
terest  which  the  reader  might  otherwise  feel  ; 
and  which,  according  to  his  own  showing,  the 
author  is  inclined  to  value  very  highly. 

Less  blamable  indeed,  but  no  less  a  blemish, 
is  the  tone  of  depreciation  which  is  employed 
towards  many  of  the  greatest  of  modern  li¬ 
terary  men.  Scarcely  any  one  entirely  escapes 
unscathed ;  and  no  one,  we  believe,  if  he  un¬ 
fortunately  differ  from  Mr.  De  Quincey  in  po¬ 
litics.  Sometimes,  should  he  happen  to  be 
too  illustrious  for  indiscriminate  abuse,  he  is 
only  damned  with  the  very  faintest  praise ; 
should  he  bare  no  such  claim  for  considera¬ 
tion,  he  is  damned  without  any  praise  at  all. 
Mr.  Roscoe  had  “on  most  subiects  the  fee¬ 
bleness  of  a  mere  belle-lettreist ,  Dr.  Shep¬ 
herd  was  “a  buffoon;”  “the  cynicism  of 
Hazlitt  was  the  envy  of  a  discontented  na¬ 
ture;”  Watson,  the  Lind  old  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  was  “  coarse  even  to  obtuseness  in  his  sen¬ 
sibilities,"  “a  querulous  egotist,”  and  one 
who  “at  his  own  table  talked  openly  as  a 
Socinian;”  while  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Parr  is  so 
caricatured  as  hardly  to  be  recognizable. 

But  if  it  is  dangerous  to  be  a  political  op¬ 
ponent  of  Mr.  De  Quincey,  it  is  still  more 
dangerous  to  have  been  his  personal  friend. 
Serjeant  Talfourd  bad,  with  considerate  and 
pious  reserve,  drawn  a  veil  over  the  sad  his¬ 
tory  of  poor  Elia’s  sister :  Mr.  De  Quincey, 
in  writing  for  a  magazine,  persists,  “  out  of 
veneration  for  this  admirable  lady,  in  refusing 
to  raise  the  veil,”  and  then,  with  a  refinement 
of  delicacy,  lingers  for  some  pages,  playing 
round  the  subject ;  casting  out  bints,  and 
quoting  poetry,  carefully  itahcised ;  thus, 

“A  trouble  in  her  strong  dark  eye, 

A  remnant  of  untaty  lights 
A  flash  of  somewhat  overbright.'’ 

Lilercay  Remin,,  voT.  i.  p.  89. 


We  find  it,  we  own,  difficult  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  this  enigmatical  breach  of 
friendly  confidence.  The  tone  adopted  to¬ 
wards  Wordsworth  we  have  already  mention¬ 
ed,  and  we  will  not  dwell  longer  upona  piun- 
ful  subject ;  except,  indeed,  to  add  that  our 
author’s  intimacy  with  the  poet  has  enabled 
him  to  give  various  pleasant  details  about 
Wordsworth’s  wife  and  sister,  and  to  rake  up 
for  our  amusement  every  personal  peculiarity 
or  ludicrous  incident  be  can  recall  of  his  old 
friend’s  family.  We  trust  the  time  has  not 
— or  will  not — come,  when  Professor  Wilson’s 
household  will  share  the  same  fate :  for  he,  it 
appears,  has  taken  the  chief  place  in  the 
Opium-Eater’s  affections,  vice  Wordsworth 
deposed.  Constantly  is  the  new  idol  intro¬ 
duced  to  endorse  an  opinion;  to  repeat  a  sen¬ 
timent;  to  back  up  his  disciple.  “/  think  so 
— so  does  Professor  Wilson,”  is  several  times 
repe.'ited ;  and  the  reader  finds  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  not  to  yield  at  once  to  propositions 
so  authoritatively  enforced.  Merely  referring 
our  readers  to  the  “  Literary  Reminiscences,” 
vol,  i.  pp.  93,  273,  290,  291,  365,  <fec.,  we  can¬ 
not  resist  one  quotation,  (which  has  been  re¬ 
peated  in  the  second  volume  of  the  English 
edition,  p.  314,)  especially  since  it  shows  the 
strange  familiarity  with  which  the  ladies  of 
Wordsworth’s  family  were  treated  in  print 
by  Mr.  De  Quincey,  after  bis  alienation  from 
them. 

Farewell,  Miss  Wordsworth!  Fhrev)ell,impas~ 
tioned  Dorothy  !  I  have  not  seen  you  for  many  a 
day — never  shall  see  you  again,  perhaps !  but  shall 
attend  your  steps  with  tender  thought  so  long  as 
I  hear  of  you  living ; — so  will  Professor  Wtls</n/ 

The  reminiscences  of  Coleridge  are,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  interesting,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  the  most  kindly  fellow-feeling ;  Southey, 
too,  is  not  hardly  dealt  with ;  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that,  if  in  the  narration  of 
Charles  Loyd’s  life  there  is  much  that  had 
better  have  been  omitted,  there  is  much  of 
very  touching  beauty.  We  shall  never  pass 
again  over  the  old  bridge  that  spans  the  river 
Brathey,  without  listening  for  the  sound 
“  like  the  sound  of  pealing  anthems,”  which, 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  water  upon  its 
rocky  bed,  is  often  heard  (Mr.  De  Quincey 
tells  us)  upon  calm  summer  evenings, — which 
he  and  Charles  Loyd  sat  wondering  at  for 
hours,  and  which,  now  that  one  is  gone,  seems 
ever  chanting  to  the  survivor  admonitions  of 
passing  time,  and  requiems  over  departed 
happiness. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  essays,  which 
hare  at  least  one  charm — the  charm  of  va¬ 
riety.  They  treat  on  every  subject  under  the 
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snn,  from  the  Roman  Csesara  to  the  English 
Philosophers ;  from  the  Essenes  to  Joan  of 
Arc;  from  “  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts,”  to  “Dinner,  real  and  reputed.” 
They  will  all  need,  when  republished  in  an 
English  edition,  the  careful  revision  which,  as 
magazine  articles,  they  did  not  require,  and, 
as  American  reprints,  they  of  course  could 
not  obtain.  Some  will  live  with  the  choicest 
of  the  author’s  writings,  and  some  were  not 
worth  preserving  beyond  the  month  that  gave 
them  birth.  With  much  that  is  characteristic 
and  beautiful,  there  is  often  something  of  af¬ 
fectation  and  pedantry  —  attempts  at  wit, 
which  for  the  most  part  fail,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  verbal  conceits  and  exaggerated  sen¬ 
timent. 

Before  noticing  the  faults  which  now  and 
then  disbgure  these  essays,  it  is  but  fair  to 
observe  that  they  never  destroy  our  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  author’s  general  style.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  one  passage  as  among  the 
best  of  its  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
There  are  several  such  in  Mr.  De  Quincey’s 
writings.  Whenever  he  warms  with  his  sub¬ 
ject,  he  pours  out  the  most  passionate  and 
noble  eloquence,  but  it  is  an  eloquence  which 
scarcely  ever  degenerates  into  rant  or  bombast. 
His  choice  of  words  is  always  abundant,  and 
generally  happy.  His  images  are  all  well 
chosen,  and  he  can  always  vary  his  tone  with 
the  variations  of  his  theme.  We  know,  more¬ 
over,  of  no  other  author  who  so  thoroughly 
understands  the  melody  of  prose :  his  finest 
sentences  seem  to  have  a  rhythmic  flow ;  and 
prose-writing  in  his  hands  rises  almost  into 
the  dignity  of  a  poem. 

Take,  for  example,  his  description  of  the 
self-devotion  of  Joan  of  Arc; 


ally,  he  sketches  the  undaunted  courage  of 
our  English  soldiers! — pray  God,  in  the  com¬ 
ing  war,  that  courage  be  not  so  sorely  tried ! 

I  showed  her  not  the  funeral-banners  under 
which  the  noble  regiment  was  sleeping.  I  lifted 
not  the  overshadowing  laurels  from  the  bloody 
trench  in  which  horse  and  rider  lay  mangled  to¬ 
gether.  But  I  told  her  how  these  dear  children 
of  England,  privates  and  officers,  had  leaped  their 
hordes  over  all  obstacles  as  gayly  as  hunters  to  the 
morning’s  chase.  I  told  her  how  they  rode  their 
horses  into  the  mists  of  death,  (saying  to  myself 
but  not  saying  to  her,)  And  laid  down  their  young 
lives  for  thee,  O  mother  England  !  as  willingly — 
poured  out  their  noble  blood  as  cheerfully — as  ever, 
after  a  long  day’s  sport,  when  infanta,  they  had 
rested  their  wearied  heads  upon  their  mother’s 
knees,  or  had  sunk  to  sleep  in  her  arms.* 

When  an  author  can  write  purely  and  grace¬ 
fully  as  this,  we  are  the  more  intolerant  of 
such  harsh  phrases  as — “  to  inosculate  with,” 
“  a  letch,”  “  the  circumjacencies  of  a  mouth,” 
“to  integrate  an  empiie,”  which  becomes 
“orbicular  as  the  disc  of  a  planet,”  “the 
schematbm  of  an  idea,” — and  fifty  other  ex¬ 
pressions  equally  strange  f  This  use  of  a 
hybrid  English,  and  the  still  more  frequent 
use  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  merely  technical 
words,  is  of  no  material  importance  in  the 
lighter  and  ephemeral  essays ;  but  when  this 
pedantry  occurs  in  those  intended  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  read  and  to  instruct,  it  is  absurd  to 
the  last  degree,  for  the  aim  of  the  essay  is 
sacrificed  to  the  display  of  illustrative  learn¬ 
ing  which  it  contains.  Among  the  cleverest, 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  valuable,  of  the 
essays,  is  one  on  the  “  Logic  of  Political  Eico- 
nomy,”  which  was  published  separately,  and 
which  has  elicited  the  praise  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  for  its  definitions  of  “  value.”  In  the 
preface  to  this  essay,  (for  though  of  some 
size,  we  must  class  if  among  the  essays,)  Mr. 
De  Quincey,  whose  object,  we  suppose,  was 
not  to  render  the  difficult  subject  on  which 
he  treated  more  obscure  than  it  is,  and  who, 
in  the  case  of  another,  would  inveigh  against 
(to  use  his  own  phrase)  “explaining  an  igno- 
tum  per  ignotius,”  thus  writes  : 

It  is  a  metaphysical  impossibility  that  supply 
and  deniand,  the  relation  of  which  is  briefly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  term  “market  value,”  could  ever 
affect  price,  except  by  a  secondary  force.  Always 
there  must  be  a  tnodifieabile,(i.  e.  an  antecedent 
price  arising  from  some  other  cause,)  before  any 


Great  was  the  throne  of  France  even  in  those 
days,  and  great  was  he  that  sat  upon  it;  but  well 
Joanna  knew  that  not  the  throne  nor  he  that  sat 
upon  it  was  for  her;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  she 
was  for  them  ;  not  she  hy  them,  but  they  by  her, 
should  rise  from  the  dust.  Gorgeous  were  the 
lilies  of  France,  and  for  centuries  had  the  privilege 
to  spread  their  beauty  over  land  and  sea,  until,  in 
another  century,  the  wrath  of  God  and  man  com¬ 
bined  to  wither  them ;  but  well  Joanna  knew,  ear¬ 
ly  at  Domremi  she  had  read  that  hitter  truth,  that 
the  lilies  of  France  would  decorate  no  garland  for 
h*r;  flower  nor  bud,  bell  nor  blosaom,  would  ever 
bloom  for  her* 

And  here,  from  the  same  volume,  is  an¬ 
other  memorable  passage.  The  author  is 
telling  a  mother  whose  son  has  fought  at  Ta- 
lavera,  all  he  dare  tell  of  that  dearly-bought 
victory.  In  how  few  words,  yet  how  graphic- 


*  “Miscellaneous  Essays,”  p.  162. 
f  There  is  one  word  of  Mr.  De  Quincey’a  coining 
which  should  certainly  pass  current;  and  our  chief 
wonder  is,  that  it  is  not  already  in  circulation.  It 
is  “  parvanimity,”  “little-mindednees,” — antipodal, 
of  course,  to  the  fanailiar  “magnanimity.” 


Mieoellaneous  Eeeays,”  p.  80. 
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modification  from  supply  against  demand  can  take 
effect.  Consequently,  while  “  natural  price”  (the 
contradiction  of  “  market  price”)  is  always  a  mo¬ 
nomial  price,  founded  on  the  relation  of  supply 
and  demand,  must  always  be  a  binomial.* 

We  wonder  what  a  Manchester  man,  curi¬ 
ous  in  political  economy,  but  ignorant  of 
algebra,  would  make  of  this  ! 

In  another,  and  an  opposite  way,  do  these 
essays  sometimes  fall  below  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  we  measure  every  thing  that 
Mr.  De  Quincey  writes.  It  is  when  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  be  jocose. 

Never  was  there  any  one  with  less  humor, 
or,  except  in  mere  verbal  matters,  less  faculty 
of  wit.  He  has,  it  is  true,  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous:  he  has,  at  times,  a  sarcastic  pun¬ 
gency,  and  at  times  an  amusing  quaintness. 
But  that  is  all.  Never  is  he  so  insufferably 
dull,  and  even  vulgar,  as  when  he  lays  him¬ 
self  out  to  play  the  role  of  jester.  Who  can 
laugh  at  fun  like  this  ? 

I  know  writers  who  report  the  marvels  of  velo¬ 
city,  &c.,  in  such  a  way  that  they  become  insults 
to  yourself.  It  is  obvious  that  in  thdr  way  of 
insisting  upon  our  earth’s  speed  in  her  annual 
orbit,  they  do  not  seek  to  exalt  her,  but  to  mortify 
you.  And,  besides,  these  fellows  are  answerable 
for  provoking  people  into  fibs.  For  I  remember 
one  day  that,  reading  a  statement  of  this  nature 
about  how  many  things  the  earth  had  done  that 
we  could  never  hope  to  do,  and  about  the  number 
of  cannon-balls,  harnessed  as  a  tandem,  which 
the  earth  would  fly  past  without  leaving  time  to 
say,  “  How  are  yon  off  for  soap  ?”  in  vexation  of 
heart,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  “  That’s  no¬ 
thing:  I’ve  done  a  great  deal  more  myself;” 
though,  when  one  turns  it  in  one’s  mind,  you 
know  there  must  be  some  inaccuracy  there.f 

In  this  same  essay  (for  though  among  the 
narrative  papers,  this  article  on  the  “  System 
of  the  Heavens”  is  not  of  them)  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  exaggerations  into  which  the 
author’s  imagination  leads  him.  There  is, 
as  every  one  knows,  a  nebula  of  considerable 
size  in  the  constellation  of  Orion.  For  many 
years  astronomers  had  in  vain  endeavored  to 
resolve  it ;  and  some  professed  to  believe 
that  it  was  indeed  no  congeries  of  stars  at 
all,  but,  as  the  sceptical  expression  ran,  “  the 
crude  matter  from  which  Nature  formed  fresh 
worlds.”  Thanks  to  Lord  Rosse,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  resolution  into  stars  has  at  length 
been  settled,  and  of  course  the  peculiar 
romance  about  it  has  altogether  vanished. 

Mr.  De  Quincey,  however,  does  not  neg¬ 
lect  this  once  famous  but  now  somewhat 
“  passe”  nebula ;  and  discovers  in  its  form 

•  “  Logic  of  Political  Economy,”  Preface,  p.  ix. 

f  “  Narrative  Papen^”  Ac,  vol.  iL  p.  86. 
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wonders  which  more  than  compensate  for  its 
want  of  a  mysterious  no/are.  To  every¬ 
body  else,  the  nebula  of  Orion,  as  laid  down 
in  map  or  picture,  would  seem  only  an  irre¬ 
gular  and  shapless  cluster,  with  long  stream¬ 
ers  of  light  darling  out  into  in  different  di¬ 
rections  ;  but  to  the  eye  of  our  author,  this 
innocent  nebula  is  **an  abominable  appari¬ 
tion” — “a  dreadful  creature” — “a  detesta¬ 
ble  phantom  ;”  it  “  raises  its  face  in  the  very 
anguish  of  hatred  to  some  unknown  heavens” 
—  “  brutalities  unspeakable  sit  upon  the 
upper  lip,”  while  “  the  lower  lip  is  a  convo¬ 
lute  of  cruelty  and  revenge.”  These  are 
but  extracts  from  three  long  pages  of  what 
appears  to  us,  at  least,  more  worthy  of  one 
whom  the  moon  has  smitten,  than  of  one 
who  gazes  calmly  upon  the  stars. 

A  review  of  each  separate  essay  is  of 
course  impossible  ;  we  can  but  indicate  those 
which  seem  to  us  most  striking.  ”  The  Es- 
senes”  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  early 
Christians,  shrinking  from  persecution,  bound 
themselves  into  a  secret  society,  with  secret 
signs,  under  the  semblance  of  a  pseudo- 
Jewish  sect;  and  that  they,  and  they  only, 
were  the  “Essenes”  of  whom  Josephus 
speaks.  In  the  essay  on  **  Homer  and  the 
Homeridse”  is  much  of  curious  and  philo¬ 
sophic  research ;  in  those  on  the  Caesars  and 
the  Philosophers,  not  a  little  of  writing  no 
less  forcible  than  full  of  interest.  The 
lighter  sketches  on  “  Modern  Superstitions,” 
and  on  “  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts,”  are,  perhaps,  still  cleverer,  and 
even  more  characteristic.  The  latter  is  as 
grotesquely  weird  as  Relzch’s  picture  of  the 
“  Walpurgis’  Night.”  The  former  contains 
at  least  two  passages  which,  once  read,  will 
not  lightly  be  forgotten :  one  is  a  description 
of  the  phantoms  which  haunt  the  traveller 
iu  trackless  deserts  ;  the  other,  of  the  strange 
voices  which  are  heard  by  those  who  sail 
upon  unknown  seas. 

Of  Mr.  De  Quincey’s  narrative  pieces, 
“  Walladmor,”  though  really  original,  was 
sent  into  the  world  as  a  translation  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  imitation  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  This 
“  umbrae  imago”  has  now  entirely  vanished; 
and  not  even  the  zeal  of  American  pub¬ 
lishers  has  succeeded  in  rescuing  it  from 
the  hands  of  time  and  the  trunk- makers. 
”  The  Household  Wreck”  is  an  insUtnee  of 
how  little  one  cares  for  the  mere  plot  of  a 
story,  if  the  story  itself  be  but  powerfully 
and  naturally  told.  Nothing  can  be  more 
intrinsically  absurd  than  this  romantic  tale  ; 
but  we  defy  any  one  not  to  be  affected  by 
the  deep  feeling  and  heart  which  every¬ 
where  pervade  it.  We  must  leave  our  re 
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era  to  make  their  own  acquaintance  with  the 
historic  sketch  of  “  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe  and  the  strange  story — is  this,  too, 
kittory  ? — of  the  “  Spanish  Nun.”  Most 
sincerely  do  we  congratulate  them,  and  the 
literary  world  at  large,  on  this  new  edition 
of  Mr.  De  Quincey’s  works.  The  publishers 
of  the  American  reprint  have  laid  us  all 
under  a  heavy  weight  of  gratitude  for  their 
appreciating  judgment  in  selecting  these  writ¬ 
ings  for  republication  ;  for  the  energy  with 
which  they  have  carried  out  their  purpose  ; 
and  lastly,  for  the  liberality  with  which  they 
handed  over  to  Mr.  De  Quincey  that  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  proSts  which  he  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  an  original  copyright  work  in 
England. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  Boston  firm,  we 
might  never  have  had  an  English  edition  at 
all  of  Mr.  De  Quincey’s  writings,  but  might 
have  been  compelled  to  hunt  them  up  from 
old  sbelves-full  of  Tait  and  Blackwood.  This 


would  have  been  a  no  inconsiderable  loss ; 
for  with  all  their  faults — and  that  (independ¬ 
ent  of  their  High  Church  and  Tory  tone, 
which  of  course  some  will  like)  they  have 
very  grievous  faults,  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  point  out — there  are  yet  few  volumes  so 
abounding  in  lofty  sentiment  and  depth  of 
pathos,  so  rich  in  all  the  graces  of  style,  so 
full  of  learning  and  truth,  as  those  which 
come  from  the  pen  of  the  ”  English  Opium- 
Eater.” 

We  must  not  conclude  without  a  word  of 
praise  of  the  English  edition.  Mr.  De 
Quincey  has  edited,  and  Messrs.  Hogg,  of 
Edinburgh,  have  published,  these  two  vol¬ 
umes  with  much  care  and  accuracy.  Several 
valuable  notes  have  been  added ;  several 
obscurities  cleared  up ;  many  blemishes 
swept  away ;  and  we  cannot  but  augur  well 
for  the  volumes  which  have  still  to  be  re- 
edited  and  reprinted,  from  the  completeness 
of  those  which  are  before  us. 


From  Blackwood’*  Magazine. 
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The  history  of  Puppets  and  their  shows 
may  at  first  appear  but  a  trivial  subject  to 
fix  the  attention  and  occupy  the  pen  of  a 
learned  academician  and  elegant  writer.  The 
very  word  history  may  seem  misapplied  to  a 
chronicle  of  the  pranks  of  Punchinello,  and 
of  the  contortions  of  fantoccini.  Puppet- 
shows  !  it  may  be  said ;  troops  of  tawdry 
figures,  paraded  from  fair  to  fair,  to  provoke 
the  laughter  of  children  and  the  grin  of 
rustics — is  that  a  theme  for  a  bulky  octavo 
at  the  hands  of  so  erudite  and  spirituel  an 
author  as  M.  Charles  Magnin?  Had  M. 
Magnin  chosen  to  reply  otherwise  than  with 
perfect  candor  to  anticipated  comments  of 
this  kind — the  comments  of  the  superficial 
and  hastily-judging — he  might  easily  have 
done  so  by  saying  that,  whilst  studying  with 
a  more  important  aim — for  that  history  of 
the  stage  of  which  he  has  already  published 
portions — he  found  the  wooden  actors  so 
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constantly  thrusting  themselves  into  the 
society  of  their  flesh  -  and  -  blood  betters, 
so  continually  intruding  themselves,  with 
timber  joints,  invisible  strings,  and  piping 
voices,  upon  stages  where  human  players 
strutted,  that,  to  be  quit  of  their  importunity, 
he  was  fain  to  shelve  them  in  a  volume. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  motive  he  alleges. 
He  boldly  breasts  the  difficulty,  and  stands 
up  for  the  merits  of  his  marionettes,  quite 
deserving,  he  maintains,  of  a  separate  study 
and  a  special  historian.  He  denies  that  time 
can  be  considered  lost  or  lightly  expended 
which  is  passed  in  tracing  the  vicissitudes 
of  an  amusement  that,  for  three  thousand 
years,  has  been  in  favor  with  two-thirds  of 
the  human  race.  And  he  summons  to  his 
support  an  imposing  phalanx  of  great  men 
— poets,  philosophers,  dramatists,  musicians 
— who  have  interested  themselves  in  puppets, 
taken  pleasure  in  their  performances,  and 
even  written  for  their  mimic  theatre.  He 
reminds  his  readers  how  many  pointed  re¬ 
marks  and  precious  lessons,  apt  comparisons 
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and  graceful  ideas,  have  been  suggested  by  the  narrow  dimensions  of  their  stage,  the 
such  shows  to  the  greatest  writers  of  all  smallness  of  their  powers  of  speech,  did  not 
countries  and  ages,  and  heads  the  list  of  his  always  secure  impunity  to  their  free  dis- 
puppets’  patrons  with  the  names  of  Plato,  course,  which  sometimes,  as  their  best  friends 
Aristotle,  Horace,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Petro-  must  confess,  degenerated  into  license.  So 
nius,  in  ancient  times ;  and  with  those  of  that  we  occasionally,  in  the  course  of  their 
Sbakspeare,  Cervantes.  Ben  Jonson,  Moliere,  history,  6nd  the  audacious  dolls  driven  into 
Swift,  Voltaire  and  Goethe,  amongst  the  their  boxes — with  cords  cut  and  heads  hang- 
moderns;  to  say  nothing  of  Charles  Nodier,  ing — or  at  least  compelled  to  revise  and 
Punchinello’s  laureate,  the  assiduous  fre-  chasten  their  dramatic  repertory.  Some- 
quenter  of  Parisian  puppet-shows,  who  has  times  decency  and  morality  rendered  such 
devoted  so  many  playful  and  sparkling  pages  rigor  incumbent  upon  the  authorities  ;  but 
to  that  favorite  study  of  his  literary  leisure,  its  motive  was  quite  as  frequently  political. 
M.  Magnin  begins  to  be  alarmed  at  the  It  is  curious  to  note  with  what  important 
shadows  he  has  evoked.  Is  it  not  presump-  events  the  Puppet  family  have  meddled, 
tion,  he  asks  himself,  to  enter  a  path  upon  and  what  mighty  personages  they  have 
which  his  predecessors  have  been  so  numer-  managed  to  offend.  At  the  present  day, 
ous  and  eminent  ?  The  subject,  for  whose  when  the  press  spreads  far  and  wide  the 
frivolity  he  lately  almost  apologized,  appears  gist  and  most  salient  points  of  a  successful 
too  elevated  for  his  range,  when  he  reviews  play,  in  whatever  European  capital  it  may 
the  list  of  illustrious  names  more  or  less  be  performed,  allusions  insulting  or  irritating 
connected  with  it,  when  he  recalls  the  in-  to  friendly  nations  and  governments  may  be 
numerable  flowers  of  wit  with  which  their  fair  subject  for  the  censor’s  scissors.  It  was 
fancy  has  wreathed  it.  So  he  marks  out  for  only  the  other  day  that  a  Russian  official 
himself  a  different  track.  Others  have  played  journal  expressed,  in  no  measured  terms, 
with  the  theme  ;  he  approaches  it  in  a  graver  its  high  indignation  at  the  performance,  at 
spirit.  “  I  am  not  so  impertinent,”  he  ex-  a  fourth-rate  theatre  on  the  Paris  boulevards, 
claims,  “  as  to  seek  to  put  (as  the  Greeks  of  a  drama  entitled  “  The  Cossacks,”  in 
would  have  said)  my  foot  in  the  dance  of  which  those  warriors  of  the  steppes  are  dis- 
those  great  geniuses.  Too  well  do  I  see  the  played  to  great  disadvantage.  The  circum- 
folly  of  attempting  to  jingle,  after  them,  the  stances  of  the  moment  not  being  such  as  to 
bells  of  that  bauble.”  Following  the  ex-  make  the  French  government  solicitous  to 
ample  of  the  learned  Jesuit,  Mariantonio  spare  the  feelings  of  the  Czar,  the  piece 
Lupi — who  wrote  a  valuable  although  a  continued  to  be  nightly  played,  to  the  delight 
brief  dissertation  on  the  Puppets  of  the  of  shouting  audiences,  and  to  the  no  small 
Ancients — but  allotting  to  himself  a  much  benefit  of  the  treasury  of  the  Oaieti.  One 
broader  canvas,  M.  Magnin  purposes  to  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  ago,  Russian 
write,  in  all  seriousness,  sincerity  and  sim-  susceptibility,  it  appears,  was  held  quite  as 
plicity,  a  history  of  the ‘‘ wooden  comedians,”  easy  to  ruffle  as  at  the  present  day.  In  1731, 
not  only  of  antiquity,  but  of  the  middle  ages,  the  disgrace  of  Menschikoff  was  made  the 
and  of  modern  times.  subject  of  a  sort  of  melodrama,  performed  in 

A  sufject  of  far  less  intrinsic  interest  than  several  German  towns  by  the  large  English 
the  one  in  question  could  not  fail  to  become  puppets  of  Titus  Maas,  privileged  comedian 
attractive  in  the  hands  of  so  agreeable  and  of  the  court  of  Baden-Durlach.  The  curious 
skilful  H  savant  as  M.  Magnin.  But  it  were  plavbill  of  this  performance  ran  as  follows: 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  history  of  the  “  With  permission,  &c.,  there  will  be  per- 
Puppet  family,  from  Euripides’  days  to  ours,  formed,  on  an  entirely  new  theatre,  and  with 
has  not  a  real  and  strong  interest  of  its  own.  good  instrumental  music,  a  Haupt  und- 
The  members  of  that  distinguished  house  Staats-action,  recently  composed  and  worthy 
have  been  mixed  up  in  innumerable  matters  to  be  seen,  which  has  for  title — The  extra- 
into  which  one  would  hardly  have  anticipated  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad  fortune 
their  poking  their  wooden  noses  and  perma-  of  Alexis  Danielowitz,  Prince  Menzikoff,  great 
nently  blushing  countenances.  They  have  favorite,  cabinet  minister,  and  generalissimo 
been  alternately  the  tools  of  priestcraft  and  of  the  Czar  of  Moscow,  Peter  1.,  of  glorious 
the  mouthpiece  of  popular  feeling.  Daring  memory ;  to-day  a  real  Belisarius,  precipi- 
improvisatori,  in  certain  times  and  countries,  tated  from  the  height  of  his  greatness  into 
theirs  was  the  only  liberty  of  speech,  their  the  most  profound  abyss  of  misfortune ;  the 
voice  the  sole  organ  of  the  people’s  opposi-  whole  with  Jackpudding,  a  pieman,  a  pastry- 
tion  to  its  rulers.  Their  diminutive  stature,  I  cook’s  boy,  and  amusing  Siberian  poachers.” 
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Titus  Maas  obtained  leave  to  perform  this 
wonderful  piece  at  Berlin,  but  it  was  quickly 
stopped  by  order  of  Fredcrick-William  I.’s 
government,  for  fear  of  offending  Russia. 
In  1704  a  number  of  puppet-shows  were 
closed  in  Berlin — for  offences  against  moral¬ 
ity,  was  the  reason  given,  but  more  probably, 
M.  Magnin  believes,  because  the  tone  of  their 
performances  was  opposed  to  the  views  of 
the  government.  In  what  way  he  does  not 
mention,  but  we  may  suppose  it  possible 
that  the  Puppenspieler  had  got  infected 
with  the  revolutionary  doctrines  then  ram¬ 
pant  in  France.  The  Prussian  police  still 
keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  exhibitions  of  this 
kind,  which  at  Berlin  are  restricted  to  the 
suburbs.  In  France  we  find  traces  of  a 
regular  censorship  of  the  marionette  theatres. 
Thus,  in  the  Soleinne  collection  of  manu¬ 
script  plays  is  one  entitled  :  “  The  capture 
of  a  company  of  players  by  a  Tunis  rover,  in 
the  month  of  September,  1740.”  This  piece, 
whose  name,  as  M.  Magnin  remarks,  reads 
more  like  the  heading  of  a  newspaper  para¬ 
graph  than  the  title  of  a  play,  was  performed 
in  1741  at  the  fair  of  St.  Germains,  by  the 
puppets  of  the  celebrated  Nicolet,  and  an¬ 
nexed  to  it  is  a  permit  of  performance,  bear¬ 
ing  no  less  a  signature  than  that  of  Cr^billon. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  puppet-show 
had  fairly  earned  its  subjection  to  a  censor¬ 
ship  by  the  irreverence  and  boldness  with 
which  it  took  the  most  serious,  important 
and  painful  events,  as  subjects  for  its  per¬ 
formances.  In  1686,  D’Harlay,  then  Attor¬ 
ney-General  at  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
wrote  as  follows  to  La  Reynie,  the  Lieute¬ 
nant  of  police :  “  To  M.  de  la  Reynie,  coun¬ 
cillor  of  the  King  in  his  council,  dec.  It  is 
said  this  morning  at  the  palace,  that  the 
marionettes  which  play  at  the  fair  of  St. 
Germain  represent  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Huguenots;  and  as  you  will  probably  con¬ 
sider  this  a  very  serious  matter  for  mario¬ 
nettes,  I  have  thought  it  right.  Sir,  to  advise 
you  of  it,  that  you  may  so  act  as  in  your  I 
prudence  shall  seem  fit.”  It  does  not  appear 
what  result  this  advice  had  ;  but  as  the  date 
of  the  note  is  little  more  than  three  months 
later  than  that  of  the  edict  of  revocation, 
when  Louis  XIV.  was  exulting  in  the  down¬ 
fall  of  heresy  in  France,  and  when  those 
who  still  clung  to  Protestantism  were  looked 
upon  as  hardened  sinners,  no  better  than 
common  malefactors,  it  is  quite  probable  La 
Reynie  thought  it  needless  to  interfere  with 
the  puppet-scoffers  at  the  Huguenots.  D’ 
Harlay,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  intimate 
with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  proscribed 


party,  and  a  particular  friend  of  the  Marquis 
de  Ruvigny,  although  he  some  years  after¬ 
wards  betrayed,  according  to  St.  Simon,  the 
trust  that  friend  had  reposed  in  him.  But 
we  are  wandering  from  our  wooden  play¬ 
actors. 

The  first  two  sections  of  M.  Magnin’s 
work,  devoted  to  the  puppets  of  Antiquity 
and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are  far  briefer,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  less  interesting  than  the 
portion  of  his  volume  allotted  to  those  of 
modern  times.  All  those  parts  display  ex¬ 
tensive  reading  and  patient  research.  The 
author  commences  by  defining  and  classing 
his  marionettes.  “Everybody  knows  that 
marionettes  are  small  figures  of  wood,  bone, 
ivory,  baked  earth,  or  merely  of  linen,  repre¬ 
senting  real  or  fantastical  beings,  and  whose 
flexible  joints  obey  the  impulse  given  to 
them  by  strings,  wires,  or  catgut,  pulled  by 
a  skilful  and  invisible  hand.”  He  divides 
them  into  three  classes :  hierarchical,  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  popular.  In  ancient  times  and 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  first  of  these  classes 
was  decidedly  the  most  important  and  influ¬ 
ential.  Auguries  were  obtained  and  miracles 
wrought  by  its  aid,  indispensable  to  priestly 
ambition  and  to  idolatrous  or  erroneous 
creeds,  dependent  upon  prodigies  for  sup¬ 
port.  Even  at  the  present  day,  and  in 
highly  civilized  countries,  puppets  of  this 
kind  are  not  wholly  in  disrepute,  nor  are  the 
services  of  bleeding  saints  and  nodding 
madonnas  uniformly  declined  by  the  pastors 
of  credulous  flocks.  The  practice  is  very 
ancient — if  that  can  give  it  respectability. 
The  statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  when  carried 
in  procession  on  the  shoulders  of  priests, 
previously  to  uttering  its  oracles,  indicated 
to  its  bearers,  by  a  motion  of  its  head,  the 
road  it  wished  them  to  take.  The  golden 
statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  Heliopolis, 
moved  when  it  had  an  oracle  to  deliver ; 
and  if  the  priests  delayed  to  raise  it  upon 
their  shoulders,  it  sweated  and  moved  again. 
When  the  high-priest  consulted  it,  it  recoiled 
if  it  disapproved  of  the  proposed  enterprise ; 
but  if  it  approved,  it  pushed  its  bearers 
forward,  and  drove  them,  as  with  reins.  M, 
Magnin  quotes,  from  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
a  host  of  instances  of  this  kind,  in  which 
machinery,  quicksilver,  and  the  loadstone, 
were  evidently  the  means  employed.  “  In 
Etruria  and  in  Latium,  where  the  sacerdotal 
genius  has  at  all  times  exercised  such  a 
powerful  influence,  hierarchical  art  has  not 
failed  to  employ,  to  act  upon  the  popular 
imagination,  sculpture  with  springs.  The 
ancient  idols  of  Italy  were  of  wood,  like 
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those  of  Greece,  colored,  richly  dressed,  and 
Tery  often  capable  of  motion.  At  Prseneste 
the  celebrated  group  of  the  infants  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  seated  upon  the  knees  of  Fortune, 
their  nurse,  appears  to  have  been  movable. 
It  seems  evident,  from  certain  passages  in 
ancient  writers,  that  the  little  g(^  indicated 
by  a  gesture  the  favorable  moment  to  con¬ 
sult  the  oracle.  At  Rome,  feasts  were 
offered  to  the  statues  of  the  gotls,  at  which 
these  did  not  play  so  passive  a  part  as  might 
be  supposed.  Religious  imagination  or 
sacerdotal  address  aided  their  immobility. 
Titus  Livius,  describing  the  banquet  cele¬ 
brated  at  Rome  in  573,  mentions  the  terror 
of  the  people  and  senate  on  learning  that  the 
images  of  the  gods  had  averted  their  heads 
from  the  dishes  presented  to  them.  When 
we  meet  with  these  old  tales  of  statues  in¬ 
vited  to  repasts,  and  manifesting  their  good 
or  bad  will  by  movements,  we  understand 
by  what  amalgamation  of  antique  recollec¬ 
tions  and  local  legends  was  formed,  in  the 
Spain  of  the  middle  ages,  the  popular  tale, 
so  touching  and  so  'dramatic,  of  the  Convi- 
dado  de  Piedra.  Between  these  tricks  of 
the  priests  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  and  the 
devices  resorted  to  by  the  Christian  priests 
of  the  middle  ages,  a  close  coincidence*  is  to 
be  traced.  M.  Magnin  touches  but  cursorily 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  referring  to  the 
crucifix  said  to  have  bowed  its  head  in  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  to  the  votive  crucifix  of  Nicodemus, 
which,  according  to  popular  belief  at  Lucca, 
crossed  the  town  on  foot  to  the  cathedral, 
blessing  the  astonished  people  on  its  passage, 
and  which,  upon  another  occasion,  gave  its 
foot  to  kiss  to  a  poor  minstrel — perhaps 
himself  a  puppet-showman — and  mentioning 
as  a  p  )6itive  and  undoubted  fact  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  head  and  eyes  of  the  crucifix  in 
the  monastery  of  Boxley  in  Kent,  testified  to 
by  old  Lambarde  in  his  Perambulations  of 
that  county.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these 
winking,  walking  and  nodding  images,  were 
not  always  constructed  with  a  view  to  delude 
credulous  Christians  into  belief  in  miracles, 
but  also  for  dramatic  purposes,  with  the 
object  of  exciting  religious  enthusiasm  by  a 
representation  of  the  suflferings  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  and  the  martyrs,  and  probably,  at 
the  same  lime,  to  extract  alms  from  the 
purses  of  the  faithful.  When  thus  employed, 
they  may  be  smd  to  form  the  link  between 
mechanical  church  sculpture,  used  by  priests 
for  purposes  of  imposture,  and  the  player- 
puppets  of  more  modern  times.  It  is  the 
point  where  the  hierarchical  and  the  popular 
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classes  of  puppets  blend.  Scenes  from  the 
life  and  passion  of  the  Saviour  were  favorite 
subjects  for  such  representations ;  but  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  and  saints 
were  also  frequently  acted,  bolh  in  secular 
and  monastic  churches,  and  that  almost 
down  to  our  own  times,  notwithstanding 
canonical  prohibitions.  '*  In  a  synod  held 
at  Orihuela,  a  little  Valencian  bishopric,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cent¬ 
ury,  it  was  found  necessary  to  renew  the 
orders  against  the  admission  into  churches 
of  small  images  {statuettes)  of  the  Virgin  and 
female  saints,  curled,  painted,  covered  with 
jewels,  and  dressed  in  silks,  and  resembling 
courtesans  ”  The  abuse,  nevertheless,  con¬ 
tinued  ;  and  we  believe  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  authenticating  instances  of  it  in 
Spain  within  the  present  century.  That  it 
was  an  actual  puppet-show  which  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  authorities  thus  strove  to  suppress, 
or  at  least  to  expel  from  churches,  is  clearly 
proved  by  a  passage  M.  Magnin  quotes  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  synod  :  “  We  forbid 
the  representation,  in  churches  or  elsewhere, 
of  the  actions  of  Christ,  of  those  of  the  most 
holy  Virgin,  and  of  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
by  means  of  those  little  movable  figures 
vulgarly  called  Uteres."  This  last  word  is 
the  exact  Spanish  equivalent  to  the  French 
marionettes  and  the  English  puppet-show. 
It  was  a  titerero  who  fell  in  with  Don  Quixote 
at  a  Manchegan  hostelry,  and  exirbited  be¬ 
fore  him  “  the  manner  in  which  Seflor  Don 
Oayferos  accomplished  the  deliverance  of 
his  spouse,  Melisendra,”  and  whose  figures 
of  paste  were  so  grievously  mishandled  by 
the  chivalrous  defender  of  dames.  And  it 
may  further  be  remarked,  as  a  sign  of  the 
ancient  alliance  in  Spain  between  the  church 
and  the  theatre,  that  an  altar-piece  and  the 
stage  or  theatre  upon  which  a  puppet-show 
is  exhibited  arc  both  expressed,  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  by  the  word  retable.  To  the 
titeres,  by  no  means  the  least  diverting  and 
original  of  the  European  marionette  family, 
we  shall  hereafter  come.  The  precedence 
must  be  given  to  Italy,  the  cradle  and  the 
paradise  of  pupp>ets. 

The  eccentric  and  learned  physician  and 
mathematician,  Jerome  Cardan,  was  the  first 
modern  writer  who  paid  serious  and  scientific 
attention  to  the  mechanism  of  marionettes. 
He  refers  to  them  in  two  different  works,  and 
in  one  of  these,  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia,  en¬ 
titled  de  Varietate  Rerum,  when  speaking  of 
the  humbler  branches  of  mechanics,  he  ex¬ 
presses  his  surprise  at  the  marvels  performed 
by  two  Sicilians,  by  means  of  two  wooden 
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figures  which  they  worked  between  them. 
“  There  was  no  sort  of  dance,”  he  says, 
“  that  these  figures  were  not  able  to  imitate, 
making  the  most  surprising  gestures  with  feet 
and  legs,  arms  and  head,  the  whole  with  such 
variety  of  attitude,  that  I  cannot,  I  confess, 
understand  the  nature  of  the  ingenious  me¬ 
chanism,  for  there  were  not  several  strings, 
sometimes  slack  and  sometimes  tight,  but 
only  one  to  each  figure,  and  that  was  always 
at  full  stretch.  I  have  seen  many  other 
figures  set  in  motion  by  several  strings,  alter¬ 
nately  tight  and  slack,  which  is  nothing  mar¬ 
vellous.  1  must  further  say  that  it  was  a 
truly  agreeable  spectacle  to  behold  how  the 
steps  and  gestures  of  these  dolls  kept  time 
with  the  music.”  Such  variety  and  precision 
of  movement  prevent  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
founding  this  exhibition  with  that  puppet- 
show  of  the  lowest  class  common  in  the 
streets  at  the  present  day,  where  a  Savoyard 
boy  makes  a  doll  dance  upon  a  board  by 
means  of  a  string  fastened  to  his  knee.*  M. 
Magnin  supposes  that  the  single  string,al  ways 
at  lull  stretch,  was  a  little  tube,  through 
which  passed  a  number  of  small  strings  con¬ 
nected  with  the  interior  of  the  puppet.  A 
similar  plan  is  general  in  Italy  at  the  present 
day  amongst  the  aristocracy  of  the  marion¬ 
ettes — those  whose  performances  are  in  re- 
ular  theatres,  and  not  in  wandering  show- 
oxes.  The  theatre  and  the  mode  of  work¬ 
ing  of  out-of  door  puppet-shows  is  the  same 
in  most  countries,  and  it  appears  more  than 

£rohable,  from  the  authorities  adduced  by 
[.  Magnin,  that  the  marionettes  of  Greece 
and  ancient  Italy  had  much  the  same  sort  of 
stage  as  that  on  which  the  pujtazzi  of  Italian 
towns,  the  London  Punch,  and  the  Guignol 
and  Giing  ilet  of  Paris,  are  to  the  present 
day  exhibited  ;  namely,  n  sort  of  large  sentry- 
box  or  little  fortress,  called  castello  in  Italy, 
caatillo  in  Spain,  and  cailfUt  in  France.  In 
Persia,  in  Constantinople,  in  Cairo,  the  same 
form  prevails.  In  mc^em  times  the  extent 
of  the  stage  has  been  diminished,  and  the 
apparatus  lightened,  so  as  to  admit  of  theatre, 
scenery,  actors,  and  orchestra  being  carried 
long  distances  by  two  men.  Formerly,  in 
Spain,  as  we  gather  from  Cervantes  and  other 
authorities,  a  cart  was  necessary  to  convey 
the  theatrical  baggage  of  a  titerero,  which 
was  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  the  present  day, 
many  more  figures  appearing  on  the  stage, 

*  These  oommon  Italian  marionettes  have  tra¬ 
velled  far.  Daniel  Clarke  found  them  in  Tartary, 
all  the  fashion  amongat  the  Coaeaeka  of  the  Don. — 
Vidt  hi$  Traveli  in  Varioua  CoutUriet,  Part  I. ; 
HuMta,  (te^  p.  233. 


and  the  mode  of  working  them  being  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  now  in  use  in  strolling  puppet- 
shows,  where  the  usual  and  very  simple  pro¬ 
cess  is  for  the  show-man  to  insert  his  fingers 
in  the  sleeves  of  the  actors,  only  half  of  whose 
body  is  visible.  Master  Peter’s  show  was  of 
a  much  more  elevated  style,  and  seems  to 
have  possessed  ail  the  newest  improvements; 
as  for  instance,  when  the  Moor  steals  softly 
behind  Melisendra,  and  prints  a  kiss  in  the 
very  middle  of  her  lips,  we  are  told  that  "  she 
spits,  and  wipes  them  with  the  sleeves  of  her 
shift,  lamenting  aloud,  and  tearing  for  anger 
her  beautiful  hair.”  If  the  Lady  Melisendra 
really  did  spit — and  that  the  word  was  not  a 
figure  of  speech  of  Master  Peter’s  boy,  whose 
flippancy  his  master,  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance,  had  more  than  once  to  reprove — 
the  civilization  of  Spanish  puppets  must  have 
been  in  a  very  forward  state,  for  we  find  M. 
Magnin  recording,  as  a  novel  triumph  of 
puppet-mechanism,  similar  achievements  in 
Germany  in  the  present  century.  When 
Goethe’s  Faust  gave  a  fresh  vogue  to  the 
marionette  exhibition,  from  which  he  had  de¬ 
rived  his  first  idea  of  the  subject,  Geissel- 
brecht,  a  Viennese  mechanician,  got  up  the 
piece  with  those  docile  performers,  under  the 
title  of  “  Doctor  Faust,  the  great  necro¬ 
mancer,  in  five  acts,  with  Songs,”  and  per¬ 
formed  it  at  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and  at  Wei¬ 
mar,  Goethe’s  residence.  “  He  strove  to 
excel  Dreher  and  Shiilz  (other  proprietors  of 
marionettes)  by  the  mechanical  pei  feci  ion  of 
his  little  actors,  whom  he  made  raise  and  cast 
down  their  eyes.  He  even  made  them  tough 
and  spit  very  naturally,  feats  which  Casperle,* 
as  may  be  supposed,  performed  as  often  as 
possible.  M.  V^on  der  Hagen,  scoffing  at  this 
puerile  marvel,  applied  Schiller’s  lines,  from 
Wallenstein  s  Camp,  to  the  Austrian  mecha¬ 
nician  : — 

‘  Wie  er  raii.«pert  und  wie  er  spiickt 

Das  habt  I  hr  ihm  gliicklich  abgeguckt : 

Aber  sein  Genie . ’  ”f 

As  regards  his  puppets’  expectorating  ac¬ 
complishments,  Geisselbrecht  appears  merely 
to  have  revived  the  traditions  handed  down 


*  C«»p«rle  is  a  comic  eunDtryman,  who  replaced 
Jack  Pudding  on  the  stage  of  the  Austrian  puppet- 
shows,  and  became  so  popular  that  the  principal 
marionette  theatre  of  the  Vienna  faubourgs  receiv¬ 
ed  the  name  of  the  Casperle  Theatre,  and  the  coin 
which  was  the  price  of  a  place  in  the  pit  was  called 
a  casperle. 

f  “You  have  exactly  caught  his  manner  of  clear¬ 
ing  his  throat  and  spitting,  but  as  for  his  genius.  .  . 
. . —  Wallenstein’’ s  Lager,  Scene  vL 
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from  the  days  of  Oines  de  Passamonte.  But 
we  are  again  losing  the  thread  of  our  dis¬ 
course  amongst  those  of  the  countless  ma¬ 
rionettes  that  glide,  skip,  and  dance  over  the 
pages  of  M.  Magnin.  Having  spoken  in  this 
paragraph  of  the  general  form  and  fashion 
of  the  ambulant  puppet-show,  and  having  in 
so  doing  strayed  from  Italy  into  Germany 
and  Spain,  we  will  go  somewhat  farther,  to 
look  at  the  most  compact  and  portable  of  all 
exhibitions  of  the  kind.  This  is  to  be  found 
in  China.  There  the  peripatetic  showman 
elevates  himself  upon  a  small  platform,  and 
puts  on  a  sort  of  case  or  sheath  of  blue  cot¬ 
ton,  tiglit  at  the  ankles,  and  widening  as  it 
approaches  the  shoulders.  Thus  accoutred, 
be  looked  like  a  statue  in  a  bag.  He  then 
places  upon  his  shoulders  a  box  in  the  form 
of  a  theatre,  which  encloses  his  head.  HU 
hands,  concealed  under  the  dress  of  the  pup¬ 
pets,  present  these  to  the  spectators,  and 
make  them  act  at  bU  will.  The  performance 
over,  he  shuts  up  actors  and  sheath  in  the 
box,  and  carries  it  away  under  his  arm. 

The  higher  class  of  marionettes,  that  have 
permanent  establishments  in  all  the  towns  of 
Italy,  and  in  various  other  continental  coun¬ 
tries,  and  a  colony  of  whom  lately  settled  in 
London,  would  surely  feel  a  thrill  of  indig¬ 
nation  thrijugh  every  hbre  and  atom  of  their 
composite  b^ies,  were  they  to  hear  them¬ 
selves  assimilated  to  the  hardy  plebeian  pup¬ 
pets  that  pitch  their  tent  in  the  gutter  or  by 
the  road-side,  and  jest  for  all  comers  on  the 
chance  of  coppers.  Here  you  have  him  at 
the  street  corner — Punch,  the  ribald  and  the 
profligate,  maltreating  his  wife,  teasing  his 
dog,  hanging  the  hangman,  and  beating  the 
Devil  himself.  Or,  open  this  portfolio,  con- 
Uuning  Pinelli’s  charming  collection  of  Italian 
picturesque  costumes.  Here  is  Pulcinella, 
with  his  black  half-mask,  his  tight  white  jer¬ 
kin,  his  mitre-shaped  cap.  What  a  group  he 
has  gathered  around  him — idle  monks,  stately 
and  beautiful  Roman  women,  swarthy  and 
vigorous  Troiteverini,  children  on  tiptoe  with 
delight,  a  lingering  peasant,  who  has  stopped 
his  ass  to  enjoy  for  a  moment  the  fascinating 
spectacle  and  pungent  jokes.  Nor  is  the 
audience  always  of  so  humble  a  description. 
Persons  of  rank  and  education  have  frequently 
been  khown  to  mingle  with  it;  and  tradition 
relates  that  the  celebrated  Leone  Allacci, 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  under  Alexander  VII., 
author  of  many  great  theological  works,  and 
of  the  Vramaturyia,  went  nightly  for  recrea¬ 
tion  to  the  puppet-show.  In  social  position, 
however,  the  al  fre»co  performers  are  neces¬ 
sarily  far  inferior  to  the  more  elegant  and 
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tender  puppets  who  have  a  settled  habita¬ 
tion,  a  smart  and  spacious  stage,  a  fixed  price, 
and  who,  instead  of  having  their  master’s 
hands  rudely  thrust  under  their  petticoats, 
are  decorously  and  genteelly  manoeuvred  by 
means  of  springs  and  wires.  The  diSerence 
is  manifest :  it  is  Richardson’s  booth  to  the 
Italian  Opera  ;  the  Funambulet  to  the  Comi- 
die  FranfaU.  Moreover,  the  mateiials  of  the 
marionette  aristocracy  are  very  superior  in¬ 
deed  to  those  of  the  common  out-of-door 
jokers.  They  arc  by  no  means  of  the  same 
clay,  or  from  the  same  mould.  They  are  not 
cut  out  of  a  block,  daubed  with  gaudy  paint, 
and  dressed  in  coarse  and  tawdry  rags.  M. 
Magnin  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  their  struc¬ 
ture  and  motions.  “  Their  head  is  usually  of 
card -board  ;  their  body  and  thighs  are  wood¬ 
en,  their  arms  of  cord  ;  their  extremities  (that 
is  to  say,  their  hands  and  their  legs)  are  of 
lead,  or  partially  so,  which  enables  them  to 
obey  the  slightest  impulse  given  to  them,  with¬ 
out  losing  their  centre  of  gravity.  From  the 
top  of  their  head  issues  a  little  iron  rod,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  easily  transported 
from  one  part  of  the  stage  to  another.  To 
conceal  this  rod  and  the  movement  of  the 
threads  from  the  spectators,  the  plan  was 
devised  of  placing  in  front  of  the  stage  a  sort 
of  screen,  composed  of  very  fine  perpendicu¬ 
lar  threads,  drawn  very  tight,  which,  blend¬ 
ing  with  those  that  more  the  puppets,  de¬ 
ceive  the  most  attentive  eye.  By  another 
still  more  ingenious  invention,  all  the  strings, 
except  those  of  the  arms,  were  made  to  pass 
within  the  body  and  out  at  the  top  of  the 
head,  where  they  were  assembled  in  a  slender 
iron  tube,  which  served  al  the  same  time  as 
the  rod  to  move  the  figures.  A  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  system  was  subsequently  introduced 
by  Bartholomew  Neri,  a  distinguished  painter 
and  mechanician.  It  was  that  of  grooves,  in 
which  the  marionettes  were  fixed.  Their 
movements  were  directed  by  persons  beneath 
the  stage,  who  also  pulled  their  strings. 
These  various  systems,  sometimes  combined, 
have  produced  the  most  astonishing  results. 
One  of  our  countrymen,  passing  through  Ge¬ 
noa  in  1834,  was  taken  to  the  marionette 
theatre  delle  Vigne,  and  witnessed  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  grand  military  drama,  “  The 
Siege  of  Antwerp,”  in  which  Marshal  Gerard 
and  old  General  Chass6  vied  with  each  other 
in  sonorous  phrases,  rolling  ey^es,  and  hero¬ 
ism.  The  fantoccini  of  the  Fiando  theatre 
at  Milan  are  as  celebrated  and  as  much  visit¬ 
ed  by  foreigners  as  the  dome,  the  arch  of  the 
Simplon,  or  the  shrine  of  St.  Charles.  In 
1823,  a  correspondent  of  the  Olobe  newspa- 
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per  spoke  of  ibem  thus  : — Such  is  the  pre- 
ciuon  of  movement  of  these  little  actors, 
tbeir  bodies,  arms,  head,  all  gesticulate  with 
such  judgment,  and  in  such  perfect  unison 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  voice, 
that  but  for  the  dimensions,  I  might  have 
thought  myself  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu.  Be¬ 
sides  *  Nebuchadnezzar,*  a  classic  tragedy, 
they  performed  an  anacreontic  ballet.  I  wish 
our  opera-dancers,  so  proud  of  their  legs  and 
arms,  could  see  these  wooden  dancers  copy 
all  their  altitudes  and  graces.”  Dancing  is 
a  department  of  their  performances  in  which 
the  Italian  marionettes  excel.  A  French  au¬ 
thor,  Mr.  Jal,  who  published,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  a  lively  narrative  of  a  ramble  from 
Paris  to  Naples,  was  wonder-struck  by  what 
he  saw  at  the  Fiando.  The  grand  romantic 
drama,  in  six  tableaux,  '*  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  at  the  Siege  of  Teme.swar,”  which 
composed  (he  bulk  of  the  evening’s  perform¬ 
ance,  astonished  him  much  less  t^n  the  bal¬ 
let  between  its  acts.  The  dancing  of  these 
wooden  Perrots  and  Taglionis,”  he  says,  “  is 
truly  not  to  be  imagined ;  horizontal  dance, 
side  dance,  vertical  dance,  every  possible 
dance,  all  the  flourishes  of  feet  and  legs  that 
you  admire  at  the  opera,  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  Fiando  theatre;  and  when  the  dull  has 
danced  her  dance,  when  she  lias  been  well 
applauded,  and  the  pit  calls  for  her,  she 
comes  out  from  the  side  scenes,  bows,  puts 
her  little  band  on  her  heart,  and  disappears 
only  when  she  has  completely  parodied  the 
great  singers  and  the  proud  dancers  of  La 
Scala."  But  doubtless  the  greatest  compli 
ment  these  doll-dancers  ever  received,  was 
the  practical  one  paid  them  by  the  Roman 
authorities,  who  compelled  the  female  ma¬ 
rionettes  to  wear  drawers  I  'Fhe  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  illusion  in  the  case  of  these  pup¬ 
pets  suggested  some  curious  reflections  to  a 
clever  French  critic,  M.  Peisse,  with  respect 
to  reality  in  painting,  and  the  laws  of  mate¬ 
rial  illusion  Speaking  of  the  Roman  burat- 
tint,  “These,”  he  says,  *‘are  little  figures 
worked  by  a  man  placed  above  the  stage, 
which  is  arranged  exactly  like  that  of  our 
theatres.  For  some  minutes  after  the  rising 
of  the  curtain,  the  puppets  preserve  their 
true  dimensions,  but  soon  they  grow  larger 
to  the  eye,  and  in  a  short  time  they  have  the 
appearance  of  real  men.  The  space  in  which 
they  move,  the  furniture,  and  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  being  in  exact  proportion 
with  their  stature,  the  illusion  is  perfect,  and 
is  sustained  so  long  as  the  eye  has  no  point 
of  comparison.  But  if,  as  sometimes  hap 
pens,  the  hand  of  the  manager  shows  itself 
VOL.  XXXIL  NO.  UL 


amongst  the  little  actors,  it  seems  that  of  a 

giant . If  a  man  suddenly  came 

amongst  the  marionettes,  he  would  appear  a 
Oargantua.”  Another  well-known  and  es¬ 
teemed  French  writer  on  Italy,  M.  Beyle, 
(Stendhal,)*  tells  of  the  realization  of  this 
last  ingenious  supposition.  He  relates  that 
after  the  performance  (at  the  Palazzo  Fiano 
at  Rome)  of  “  Cassandrino  allievo  di  un  pit- 
tore,”  (Cassandrino  pupil  of  a  pamter,)  a 
child  coming  upon  the  stage  to  trim  the 
lamps,  two  or  three  strangers  uttered  a  cry  ; 
they  took  the  child  for  a  giant. 

In  all  the  principal  towns  of  Italy  through 
which  he  passed,  M.  Beyle  waited  upon  the 
marionettes — now  in  theatres,  then  in  private 
houses — and  the  pag^s  he  devotes  to  them 
are  full  of  that  fineness  of  observation  which 
characterized  his  charming  talent.  We  can 
hardly  do  better  than  extract  bis  first  impres¬ 
sions.  “  Yesterday,  towards  nine  o’clock,” 
he  says,  “  I  quitted  those  magnificent  saloons, 
adjacent  to  a  garden  full  of  orange  trees, 
which  are  called  the  Ca/e  Rospoli.  The  Fiano 
piilace  is  just  opposite.  At  the  door  of  a  sort 
of  cellar  stood  a  man,  exclaiming,  'EntraU,  6 
sipnorif  it  is  about  to  begin  I’  For  the  sum 
of  twenty-eight  centimes  (three  pence)  I  was 
admitted  to  the  little  theatre.  The  low  price 
made  me  fear  bad  company  and  fleas.  1  was 
soon  reassured  ;  my  neighbors  were  respecta¬ 
ble  citizens  of  Rome.  The  Roman  people  is 
perhaps  in  all  Europe  that  which  best  loves 
and  seizes  delicate  and  cutting  satire.  The 
theatrical  censors  being  more  rigid  than  at 
Paris,  nothing  can  be  tamer  than  the  come¬ 
dies  at  the  theatre.  Laughter  has  taken 
refuge  with  the  marionettes,  whose  perform¬ 
ances  are  in  great  measure  extemporaneous. 
I  passed  a  very  agreeable  evening  at  the  Fia¬ 
no  palace  ;  the  stage  on  which  the  actors  pa¬ 
raded  their  small  persons  was  some  ten  feet 
broad  and  four  high.  The  decorations  were 
excellent,  and  carefully  adapted  to  actors 
twelve  inches  in  height.”  The  pet  character 
with  the  Romans  is  Cassandrino,  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  of  age, 
fresh,  active,  dandified,  well  powdered,  well 
dressed,  and  well  got  up,  with  excellent  man¬ 
ners,  and  much  knowledge  of  the  world, 
whose  only  failing  is,  that  he  falls  in  love  with 
all  the  women  be  meets.  “It  must  beaowned,” 
says  M.  Beyle,  “  that  tlie  character  is  not 

*  The  aooompliahed  and  lamcnUd  author  of  “  La 
(Thartreuae  di  Parme,”  “Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,” 
“  Rome,  Naples,  et  Florence,”  Ae.  Ac.,  of  whose  eom- 

flete  works  a  new  edition  it  now  appearing  at 
aria,  noder  the  editorship  of  his  friend,  M.  Pm^r 
Ii4rim4e. 

s  SO 
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badly  devised  in  a  country  governed  by  an 
oligarchical  court  composed  of  bachelors,  and 
where  the  power  U  in  the  hands  of  old  age. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Cassandrino,  although 
a  churchman,  is  not  bound  by  monastic  rules, 
is  in  fact  a  layman — but  I  would  wager  that 
there  is  not  a  spectator  who  does  not  invest 
him  in  imagination  with  a  cardinal’s  red  cap, 
or  at  least  with  the  violet  stockings  of  a  mon- 
tignore.  The  tnontignori  are,  it  is  well  known, 
the  young  men  of  the  papal  court' ;  it  is  the 
place  that  leads  to  all  others.  Rome  is  full 
of  monsignori  of  Cassandrino’sage,  who  have 
their  fortune  still  to  make,  and  who  seek 
amusement  whilst  waiting  for  the  cardinal's 
hat.  Cassandrino  is  the  hero  of  innumerable 
little  plays.  His  susceptible  heart  continually 
leads  him  into  scrapes.  Disguised  as  a 
young  man,  he  goes  to  take  lessons  of  a  paint¬ 
er,  with  whose  sister  he  is  in  love ;  is  de¬ 
tected  by  the  lady’s  aunt,  whom  he  had  for¬ 
merly  courted ;  escapes  from  her  into  the 
studio;  is  roughly  treated  by  the  pupils, 
threatened  with  a  dagger’s  point  by  the  paint¬ 
er,  and  at  last,  to  avoid  scandal,  which  he 
fears  more  than  the  poignard,  abandons  all 
hope  of  the  red  hat,  and  consents  to  marry  the 
aunt.  In  another  piece,  tired  of  the  monotony 
of  his  solitary  home,  he  makes  a  journey  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  meets  with  all  manner  of 
ludicrous  mishaps  ;  and  in  a  third,  entitled 
‘Cassandrino  dilettante  e  impresario,*  hw  too 
great  love  of  music  and  the  fair  sex  gets 
him  into  quarrels  with  tenori  and  bassi,  and 
especially  with  the  prima  donna,  whom  he 
courts,  and  with  the  maestro,  who  is  his  rival. 
This  maestro  is  in  the  prime  of  youth  ;  he  has 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  he  loves  pleasure 
and  good  cheer,  his  wit  is  yet  more  seductive 
than  his  person.  All  these  qualities,  and  the 
very  style  of  his  dress,  remind  the  audience 
of  one  of  the  few  great  men  modern  Italy  has 
produced.  There  is  a  burst  of  applause :  they 
recognize  and  greet  Rossini.” 

Of  the  performance  of  marionettes  in  the 
bouses  of  the  Italian  nobility  and  middle  class¬ 
es,  it  is  naturally  much  less  easy  to  obtain  de¬ 
tails  than  of  those  given  in  public.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  understood,  however,  that  the  private 
puppets  are  far  from  prudish,  and  allow  them¬ 
selves  tolerable  license  in  respect  of  politics. 
At  Florence,  at  the  house  of  a  rich  merchant, 
a  party  was  assembled  to  witness  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  company  of  marionettes.  M. 
Beyle  was  there.  “  The  theatre  was  a  charm¬ 
ing  toy,  only  five  feet  wide,  and  which,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  was  an  exact  model  of  a  large 
theatre.  Before  the  play  began,  the  lights  in 
the  apartment  were  extinguished.  A  compa- 
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ny  of  twenty-four  marionettes,  eight  inches 
in  height,  with  leaden  legs,  and  which  had 
cost  a  sequin  apiece,  performed  a  rather  free 
comedy,  abriged  from  Machiavelli’s  Mandra- 
gora.”  At  Naples  the  performance  was  sati¬ 
rical,  and  its  hero  a  secretary  of  state.  In 
pieces  of  this  kind  there  is  generally  a  speak¬ 
er  for  every  puppet ;  and  as  it  often  happens 
that  the  speakers  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  voice,  ideas,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
persons  intended  to  be  caricatured,  great  per¬ 
fection  and  point  is  thus  given  to  the  per¬ 
formance. 

When  the  passion  of  the  Italians  for  ma¬ 
rionettes  is  found  to  be  so  strong,  so  general, 
so  persevering,  and,  we  may  add,  so  refined 
and  ingenious,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  most  other  European  countries  are  large¬ 
ly  indebted  to  Italy  for  their  progress,  im¬ 
provement,  and  in  some  cases,  almost  for  the 
first  rudiments  of  this  minor  branch  of  the 
drama.  Even  the  Spain  of  the  middle  ages, 
in  most  things  so  original  and  self-relying, 
was  under  some  obligations  to  Italy  in  this 
respect.  The  first  name  of  any  mark  which 
presents  itself  to  the  student  of  the  history 
of  Spanish  puppet-shows  is  that  of  a  skilful 
mathematician  of  Cremona,  (Giovanni  Torri- 
ani,  surnamed  Oianello,  of  whom  the  learn¬ 
ed  critic  Covarrubias  speaks  as  '*a  second 
Archimedes,”  adding,  that  this  illustrious 
foreigner  brought  titeres  to  great  perfection. 
That  so  distinguished  a  man  should  have 
wasted  his  time  on  such  frivolities  requires 
some  explanation.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.’s 
love  of  curious  mechanUm  induced  m  iny  of 
the  first  mechanicians  of  Germany  and  Italy 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  production  of 
extraordinary  automatons.  Writers  have  spo¬ 
ken  of  an  artificial  eagle  which  flew  to  meet 
him  on  his  entrance  into  Nuremberg,  and  of 
a  wonderful  iron  fljr,  presented  to  him  by  Jean 
de  Montroyal,  which  took  wing  of  itself,  de¬ 
scribed  circles  in  the  air,  and  then  settled  on 
his  arm — marvels  of  science  which  other  au¬ 
thors  have  treated  as  mere  fables.  Oianello 
won  the  emperor’s  favor  by  the  construction 
of  an  admirable  clock,  followed  him  to  Spain, 
and  passed  two  years  with  him  in  bis  monas¬ 
tic  retreat,  striving,  by  ingenious  inventions, 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  melancholy  patron, 
depressed  by  unwonted  inactivity.  “  Charles 
y.,”  savs  Flaminio  Strada,  historian  of  the 
war  in  Glanders,  “  busied  himself,  in  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  cloisters  of  St.  Just,  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  clocks.  He  had  for  his  master 
in  that  art  Gianello  Torriani,  the  Archimedes 
of  that  time,  who  daily  invented  new  niecha- 
ni.^ms  to  occupy  the  mind  of  Charles,  eager 
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and  canons  of  all  those  things.  Often,  after 
dinner,  Gianello  displayed  upon  the  prince’s 
table,  little  figures  of  horses  and  armed  men. 
There  were  some  that  beat  the  drum,  others 
that  sounded  the  trumpet ;  some  were  seen 
advancing  against  each  other  at  a  gallop,  like 
enemies,  and  assailing  each  other  with  lances. 
Sometimes  the  ingenious  mechanician  let 
loose  in  the  room  small  wooden  birds,  which 
flew  in  all  directions,  and  which  were  con¬ 
structed  with  such  marvellous  artifice  that 
one  day  the  superior  of  the  convent,  chancing 
to  be  present,  appeared  to  fear  that  there  was 
magic  in  the  matter.”  The  attention  of 
Charles  V.,  even  in  the  decline  of  his  genius, 
was  not,  however,  wholly  engrossed  by  such 
toys  as  these,  lie  and  Torriani  discussed  and 
solved  more  useful  and  more  serious  pro¬ 
blems — one,  amongst  others,  which  Gianello 
realized  after  the  prince’s  death,  and  which 
consisted  in  rtusing  the  waters  of  the  Tagus 
to  the  heights  of  Toledo.  The  Improvements 
introduced  by  the  skilful  mechanician  of  Cre¬ 
mona  into  the  construction  of  marionettes, 
were  soon  adopted  by  the  tiiereros.  Puppets 
were  already  a  common  amusement  in  Spain, 
and  had  right  of  station  on  all  public  places, 
and  at  all  fairs,  and  entrance  into  most 
churches.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Italian 
influence  can  be  traced  in  the  Peninsula  only 
in  the  material  and  mechanical  departments 
of  the  marionette  theatres.  The  characters 
and  the  subjects  of  the  plays  have  always 
been  strictly  national,  notwithstanding  that, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ry  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth — and  probably  even  at  the  present 
day — the  exhibitors  of  these  shows  were 
principally  foreigners,  including  many  gyp¬ 
sies.  Punchinello  succeeded  in  getting  natu¬ 
ralized  under  the  name  of  Don  Cristoval  Pu- 
licbinella :  but  he  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  played  a  prominent  part,  and  probably 
was  rather  a  sort  of  supernumerary  to  the 
show,  like  Master  Peter’s  ape.  Occupation 
was  perhaps  hard  to  find  for  him  in  the  class 
of  pieces  preferred  by  Spanish  taste.  The 
nature  of  these  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjec¬ 
ture.  Spain,  superstitious,  chivalrous,  and 
semi-Moorish,  hastened  to  equip  its  puppets 
in  knightly  harness  and  priestly  robes. 
“  Moors,  knights,  giants,  enchanters,  the  con¬ 
querors  of  the  Indies,  the  characters  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  especially  saints 
and  hermits,  are,”  says  M.  Magnin,  “the 
usual  actors  in  these  shows.  The  titeres  so 
frequently  wear  monkish  garb,  especially  in 
Portugal,  that  the  circumstance  has  bad  an 
influence  on  their  name  in  this  country,  where 


they  are  more  often  called  boni/rales  than  tite¬ 
res.  The  composition  of  boni/rate  (although 
the  word  is  old,  perhaps  older  than  titere)  in¬ 
dicates  an  Italian  origin.”  Legends  of  saints 
and  the  book  of  ballads  {Romancero)  supplied 
most  of  the  subjects  of  the  plays  performed 
by  Spanish  puppets.  Of  this  we  have  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  drama  selected  by  Cervantes  for 
performance  by  Master  Peter’s  titeres  before 
Don  Quixote.  In  the  course  of  his  research¬ 
es,  M.  Magnin  was  surprised  to  find  (although 
he  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  expected  it)  that 
bull-fights  have  had  their  tom  of  poflularity 
on  the  boards  of  the  Spanish  puppet-show. 
He  traces  this  in  a  curious  old  picaresque 
romance,  the  memoirs  of  the  picara  Justina. 
This  adventurous  heroine  gives  sundry  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  life  of  her  great  grandfather, 
who  had  kept  a  theatre  of  titeres  at  Seville, 
and  who  put  such  smart  discourse  into  the 
mouths  of  his  actors  that,  to  hear  him,  the 
women  who  sold  fruit  and  chestnuts  and  tur- 
rones  (cakes  of  almonds  and  honey,  still  in 
use  in  Spain)  quitted  their  goods  and  their 
customers,  leaving  their  hat  or  their  brasero 
I  (pan  of  hot  embers)  to  keep  shop.  The  po- 
ular  manager  was  unfortunately  of  irregular 
abits,  and  expended  bis  substance  in  riotous 
living.  His  money  went,  his  mules,  his  pup¬ 
pets — the  very  boards  of  his  theatre  were 
sold,  and  his  health  left  him  with  his  worldly 
goods,  so  that  he  became  the  inmate  of  an 
hospital.  When  upon  the  eve  of  giving  up 
the  ghost,  his  granddaughter  relates,  he  lost 
his  senses,  and  became  subject  to  such  furious 
fits  of  madness,  that  one  day  be  imagined 
himself  to  be  a  puppet-show  bull,  («n  toro 
de  titeres,)  and  that  he  was  to  fight  a  stono 
cross  which  stood  in  the  court  of  the  ho8pi-> 
tal.  Accordingly  he  attacked  it,  crying  out, 
“Ahperra/que  te  ageno  P*  (words  of  defiance, ) 
and  fell  dead.  The  sister  of  charily,  a  good 
simple  woman,  seeing  this,  exclaimed  ,  “  Oh 
the  thrice  happy  man !  he  has  died  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  whilst  invoking  it!”  At 
a  recent  date,  (1808,)  a  French  savant,  tra¬ 
velling  in  Spain,  went  to  the  puppet  theatre 
at  Valencia.  The  Death  of  Seneca  was  the 
title  of  the  piece  performed.  In  presence  of 
the  audience,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  the 
pride  of  Cordova,  endtd  historically  by  open¬ 
ing  his  veins  in  a  bath.  The  streams  of  blood, 
that  flowed  from  his  arms  were  simulated 
cleverly  enough  by  the  movement  of  a  red 
ribbon.  An  unexpected  miracle,  less  histo- 
lical  than  the  mode  of  death,  wound  up  the 
drama.  Amid  the  noise  of  fireworks,  the  pagan 
sage  was  taken  up  into  heaven  in  a  glvry^_ 
pronouncing,  as  be  ascended,  the  confession. 
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des  Marionettes.  As  irony  makes  its  way 
everywhere,  the  amiable  or  religious  sense  of 
the  words  Marotte,  MariotU,  and  Marionette, 
was  soon  exchanged  for  a  jesting  and  pro¬ 
fane  one.  In  the  fifteenth  century  there  was 
sung,  in  the  streets  and  taverns,  an  unchaste 
ditty  called  the  Chant  Marionette.  The  bauble 
of  a  licensed  fool  was  called,  and  is  still  called, 
marotte :  *  by  reason,’  says  Menage,  ‘  of  the 
head  of  a  marionette — that  is  to  say,  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl’ — which  surmounts  it ;  and  at  last 
mountebanks  irreverently  called  their  wood¬ 
en  actors  and  actresses  marmouzets  and  ma- 
riottes.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  commencement  of  the  seventeenth,  seve¬ 
ral  Protestant  or  sceptical  writer  s  were  well 
pleased  to  confound,  with  an  intention  of 
mockery,  the  religious  and  the  profane  sense 
of  the  words  marmouzets  and  marionettes 
Henry  Estienne,  inveighing,  in  his  Apologie 
pour  Herodote,  against  the  chastisements  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  Calvinists  for  the  mutilation  of 
madonnas  and  images  of  saints,  exclaims  : 
'Never  did  the  Elgyptians  take  such  cruel 
vengeance  for  the  murder  of  their  cals,  as  has 
been  seen  wreaked,  in  our  days,  on  those  who 
had  mutilated  some  marmouzet  or  marionette*' 
It  is  curious  here  again  to  trace  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  Roman  image-worship  and  the 
puppet-show.  The  marionette,  at  first  reve¬ 
rently  placed  in  niches,  with  spangled  robe 
and  burning  lamp,  is  presently  found  perched 
at  the  end  of  a  jester’s  bauble,  and  parading 
a  juggler’s  board.  The  question  here  is  only 
of  a  name,  roon  abandoned  by  the  sacred 
images  to  its  disreputable  usurpers.  But  we 
have  already  seen,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Spain,  what  a  scandalous  confusion  came  to 
pass  between  religious  ceremonies  and  popu¬ 
lar  entertainments,  until  at  times  these  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  those ;  and,  as 
far  as  what  occurred  within  them  went,  spec¬ 
tators  might  often  be  perplexed  to  decide 
whether  they  were  in  a  sacred  edifice  or 
a  showman’s  booth.  With  respect  to  the 
French  term  marionette,  it  had  yet  to 
undergo,  after  its  decline  and  fall  from  a  sa¬ 
cred  to  a  profane  appUcation,  a  still  deeper 
degradation,  before  its  final  confinement  to 
the  class  of  puppets  it  at  the  present  day  in¬ 
dicates.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  came  to 
be  applied  not  only  to  mechanical  images  of 


of  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  perfect  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  the  audience.  The  smell  of  pow¬ 
der  must  have  been  a  novelty  to  Seneca’s 
nostrils !  but  doubtless  the  rockets  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
scene,  and  Spain,  the  country  of  anomalies,  is 
not  to  be  disconcerted  by  an  anachronism. 

Into  whatever  country  we  follow  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  tlie  numerous  and  motley  family  of 
the  PuppeLs,  we  find  that,  however  exotic 
their  habits  may  be  on  their  first  arrival  in 
the  land,  they  speedily  become  a  reflex  of 
the  pi'culiur  genius,  tastes,  and  characteris¬ 
tics  of  its  people.  Thus  in  Italy,  the  land  of 
song  and  dance,  of  strict  theatrical  censors, 
and  despotic  governments,  we  find  the  burat- 
tini  dealing  in  sharp  but  polished  jests  at  the 
expense  of  their  rulers,  excelling  in  the  ballet, 
and  performing  Rossini’s  operas,  without  sup¬ 
pression  or  curtailment,  with  an  orchestra  of 
five  or  six  instruments  and  singers  behind  the 
scenes.  'I'he  Spanish  titere  couches  his  lance 
and  rides  forth  to  meet  the  Moor  and  rescue 
captive  maidens,  marches  with  Cortez  to  the 
conquest  of  Montezuma’s  capital,  or  enacts, 
with  more  or  less  decorum,  a  moving  incident 
from  Holy  Writ.  In  the  Jokken  and  Puppen 
of  Oernoany  we  recognize  the  metaphysical 
and  fantastical  tendencies  of  that  country,  its 
broad  and  rather  heavy  humor,  its  quaint  su¬ 
perstitions,  domestic  sprites,  and  enchanted 
bullets.  And  in  France, 


here  puppet-shows 
were  early  cherished,  and  encouraged  by  the 
aristocracy  as  well  as  by  the  people,  we  need 
not  wonder  to  find  them  elegant,  witty,  and 
frivolous,  modellingt  hemselves,  in  fact,  upon 
their  patrons.  M.  Magnin  dwells  long  upon 
the  puppets  of  his  native  land,  which  possess, 
however,  less  character  and  strongly  marked 
originality  than  those  of  some  of  the  other 
countries  he  discourses  of.  It  is  here  be  first 
traces  the  etymology  of  the  word  marionette, 
unmistakably  French,  although  it  has  been  of 
late  years  adopted  in  Germany  and  England. 
He  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  af¬ 
fectionate  diminutives  of  the  name  of  Marie, 
which  crept  into  the  French  language  in  its 
infancy,  and  which  soon  came  to  be  applied 
to  those  little  images  of  the  Virgin  that  were 
exhibited,  gayly  dressed  and  tinsel-bedecked, 
to  the  adoration  of  the  devout.  In  a  pasto¬ 
ral  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century,  he  finds 
the  pretty  name  of  Marionette  appUed  by  her 
lover  to  a  young  girl  called  Marion.  "Several 
streets  of  old  Paris,  in  which  were  sold  or  ex¬ 
posed  images  of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  were 
called,  some  Bnus  des  Marmouzets,  (there  are 
still  two  streets  of  this  name  in  Paris,)  others 
Emss  des  Mariettes,  and  somewhat  later.  Rues 


all  kinds,  sacred  and  profane,  but,  by  a 
strange  extension  of  its  meaning,  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  supernatural  dolls  and  malignant  crea¬ 
tures  that  sorcerers  were  accused  of  foster¬ 
ing,  as  familiar  imps  and  idols-  From  a  huge 
quarto  printed  in  Paris  in  1622,  containing  a 
collection  of  trials  for  magic  which  took  phme 
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between  1603  and  1616,  M.  Magnin  extnicU 
a  passage  showing  how  certain  poor  idiots 
were  accused  of  living  kept,  close  con6ned 
and  in  subjection  in  their  houses,  marionettes, 
which  are  little  devils,  having  usually  the 
form  of  toads,  sometimes  of  apes,  always  very 
hideous.  The  rack,  the  gallows,  and  the 
faggot,  were  the  usual  lot  of  the  unfortunate 
supposed  possessors  of  these  unwholesome 
puppets. 

There  are  instances  on  record  of  long  dis¬ 
cussions  and  fierce  disputes  between  provinces 
or  towns  for  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  some  great  hero,  poet,  or  phi¬ 
losopher.  In  like  manner,  M.  Magnin  labors 
hard,  and  expends  much  erudition,  to  prove 
that  the  French  PeUiehinelle,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  similarity  of  name,  is  neither  the  son, 
nor  in  any  way  related  to  the  Italian  Puleinel- 
la,  but  is  thoroughly  French  in  its  origin  and 
character.  That  Harlequin  and  Pantaloon 
came  from  south  of  the  Alps  he  readily  ad¬ 
mits  ;  also,  that  a  name  has  been  borrowed 
from  Italy  for  the  French  Punch.  But  he 
stands  up  manfully  for  the  originality  of 
this  jovial  and  dissipated  puppet,  which  he 
maintains  to  be  a  thoroughly  Gallic  type. 
Whether  conclusive  or  not — a  point  to  the 
settlement  of  which  we  will  not  give  many 
lines — the  arguments  and  facts  he  brings  for¬ 
ward  are  ingenious  and  amusing.  After  dis¬ 
playing  the  marked  difference  that  exists  in 
every  respect,  except  in  that  of  the  long 
booked  nose  and  the  name,  between  the  Pun¬ 
chinello  of  Paris  and  that  of  Naples — the 
latter  being  a  tall,  straight-backed,  active  fel¬ 
low,  dress^  in  a  black  half-mask,  a  gray 
pointed  hat,  a  white  frock  and  trousers,  and 
a  tight  girdle,  and  altogether  of  a  different 
character  from  his  more  northern  namesake 
— he  has  the  audacity  to  broach,  although 
with  some  hesitation,  the  bold  idea  that  Pol- 
iehinelle  is  a  portrait  of  the  great  B^amais. 

To  hide  nothing  of  my  thought,  I  must  say 
that,  under  the  necessary  exaggeration  of  a 
royal  caricature,  PoKchinelle  exhibits  the 
popular  type,  I  dare  not  say  of  Henry  IV., 
but  at  any  rate  of  the  Gascon  officer  imitat¬ 
ing  his  master’s  bearing  in  the  guard- room  of 
the  palace  of  St.  Germain,  or  of  the  old 
Louvre.  As  to  the  hunch,  it  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  the  appendage,  in  France, 
of  a  facetious,  witty  fellow.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  Adam  de  la  Halle  was  called  the 
kunekbaek  of  Arras,  not  that  he  was  de¬ 
formed,  but  on  account  of  bis  humorous 
vein. 

On  m’appelle  bocliu,  mats  je  ne  le  suis  mie. 


“The  second  hump,  the  one  in  front,  con¬ 
spicuous  under  his  spangled  doublet,  reminds 
us  of  the  glittering  and  protubeiant  cuirass 
of  men-at-arms,  and  of  the  pigeon-breasted 
dress  then  in  fashion,  which  imitated  the 
curve  of  the  cuirass.*  The  very  hat  of  PoH- 
chinelle  (I  do  not  refer  to  his  modem  three- 
cornered  covering,  but  to  the  beaver,  with 
brim  turned  up,  which  he  still  wore  in  the 
seventeenth  century)  was  the  hat  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  of  that  day,  the  hat  a  la  Henri  IV. 
Finally,  certain  characteristic  features  of  his 
face,  as  well  as  the  bold,  jovial,  amorous 
temper  of  the  jolly  fellow,  remind  u.s,  in 
caricature,  of  the  qualities  and  defects  of 
the  B^arnais.  In  short,  notwithstanding  his 
Neapolitan  name,  Polichinelle  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  complete  national  type,  and  one  of 
the  most  vivacious  and  sprightly  creations  of 
French  fancy.” 

The  first  puppet-showmen  in  France  whoee 
names  have  l^en  handed  down  to  posterity, 
were  a  father  and  a  son  called  Brioche.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  authentic  of  the  tiadi- 
tions  collected,  Jean  Brioche  exercised,  at  the 
beginning  of  Louis  XlV.’s  reign,  the  two 
professions  of  tooth-drawer  and  puppet- 
player.  His  station  was  at  the  end  of  the 
Pont  Neuf,  near  the  gate  of  Nesle,  and  his 
comrade  was  the  celebrated  monkey  Fagotin. 
With  or  without  bis  consent,  Pulichinellu 
was  about  this  time  dragged  into  politics. 
Amongst  the  numerous  Mazarinades  and  po¬ 
litical  satires  that  deluged  Paris  in  1649, 
there  was  one  entitled  “  Letter  from  Poli- 
chinelle  to  Jules  Mazarin.”  It  was  in  prose, 
but  ended  with  these  three  lines,  by  way  of 
signature : 

“Je  suis  Polichinelle, 

Qui  fait  la  sentinelle 
A  la  porte  de  Nesle.” 

It, is  also  likely  that  the  letter  was  the 
work  of  Brioche,  or  Briocchi,  (who  was  per- 


*  M.  Magnin  here  refers  to  an  engraving  at  page 
4Y  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Thiatr*  de  la  Foise 
(1732)  to  prove  that  Puneh’e  hump^  both  in  front 
and  rear,  were  formerly  much  lees  prominent.  It 
ia  easy  to  understand  how,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
showmen  and  manufacturers  of  puppets,  that  which 
waa  at  first  the  reflection  of  a  popular  metaphor  (of 
origin  diffieult  to  trace)  waa  exaggerated  into  a 
aenselcaa  and  aeareely  ludicrous  deformity.  Hire 
eomm*  tm  boss%^,  to  laugh  like  a  hunchb^k,  is  to 
tha  present  day  one  of  the  vulgareat  of  French  col¬ 
loquial  similes.  It  is  nut  easy  to  my  whence  it 
arose,  or  why  a  hnmp  between  the  shoulders  should 
render  the  bearer  more  prone  to  lau^ter  than  his 
straighter-made  fellows. 
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baps  a  countryman  and  protege  of  the  car¬ 
dinal’s,)  written  with  a  view  to  attract  notice 
and  increase  bis  popularity,  (a  good  adver- 
Usement,  in  short,)  than  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  some  political  partisan. 
Bat  in  any  case  it  serves  to  show  that  the 
French  Punch  was  then  a  great  favorite  in 
Paris.  “  I  may  boast,”  be  is  made  to  say  in 
the  letter,  “  without  vanity.  Master  Jules, 
that  I  have  always  been  much  better  liked 
and  more  respected  by  the  people  than  you 
have  ;  for  how  many  times  have  I,  with  my 
own  ears,  heard  them  say  ;  *  Let  us  go  and 
see  PolicLinelle !’  whereas  nobody  ever  heard 
them  say :  ‘  Let  us  go  and  see  Mazarin  1  ’  ” 
The  unfortunate  Fagotin  came  to  an  untimely 
end,  if  we  were  to  put  faith  in  a  little  book 
now  very  rare,  (although  it  has  gone  through 
several  editions,)  entitled  "  Combat  de  Ci- 
rano  de  Bergerac  centre  le  singe  de  Brioche.” 
This  Cirano  was  a  mad  duellist  of  extreme 
susceptibility.  “  His  nose,”  says  Manage, 

“  which  was  much  disfigured,  was  cause  of 
the  death  of  more  than  ten  persons.  He 
could  not  endure  that  any  should  look  at 
him,  and  those  who  did  had  forthwith  to 
draw  and  defend  themselves.”  This  lunatic, 
it  is  said,  one  day  took  Fagotin  for  a  lackey  | 
who  was  making  faces  at  him,  and  ran  him 
through  on  the  spot.  The  story  may  hare 
been  a  mere  skit  on  Cirano’s  quarrelsome 
humor ;  but  the  mistake  he  is  said  to  have 
made,  appears  by  no  means  impossible  when 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  appearance 
and  dress  of  the  famous  monkey.  “  He  was 
as  big  as  little  man,  and  a  devil  of  a  droll,” 
says  the  author  of  the  Combat  de  Cirano; 
"bis  master  had  put  on  him  an  old  Spanish 
hat,  whose  dilapidations  were  concealed  by 
a  plume ;  round  his  neck  was  a  frill  •  la 
ScaramoHche ;  he  wore  a  doublet  with  six 
movable  skirts,  trimmed  with  lace  and  tags 
— a  garment  that  gave  him  rather  the  look 
of  a  lackey — and  a  shoulder-belt  from 
which  hung  a  pointless  blade.”  It  was  this 
innocent  weapon,  according  to  the  writer 
quoted  from,  that  poor  Fagotin  had  the  fatal 
temerity  to  brandish  against  the  terrible 
Cirano.  Whatever  the  manner  of  his  death, 
his  fame  lived  long  after  him  ;  and  even  as 
certain  famous  French  comedians  have  trans- 
mitted  their  names  to  the  particular  class  of 
parts  they  filled  during  their  lives,  so  did  Fa¬ 
gotin  bequeath  his  to  all  monkeys  attached 
to  puppet-shows.  Loret,  in  his  metrical  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  wonders  of  the  fair  of  St.  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  year  1664,  talks  of  ‘‘the  apes 
and  fagotins ,  La  Fontaine  praises  Fagotin' $ 
tricks  in  his  fable  of  "  The  Lion  and  his 


Court,”  and  Moliere  makes  the  sprightly  and 
malicious  Dorine  promise  Tartuffe’s  intended 
wife  that  she  shall  have,  in  carnival  time, 

”  Le  sal  et  la  grand  ’branie,  i  savoir  deux  mu¬ 
settes, 

£t  parfois  Fagotin  el  Its  marimeUes." 

Great  honor,  indeed,  for  aquadrumane  come¬ 
dian,  to  obtain  even  incidental  mention  from 
France’s  first  fabulist  and  greatest  dramatist. 
It  was  at  about  the  time  of  Tartuffe’s  per¬ 
formance  (1669)  that  puppet-shows  appear 
to  have  been  at  the  zenith  of  their  popularity 
in  France,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  court 
favor.  In  the  account  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  royal  treasury  is  noted  a  payment  of  1365 
livres  "  to  Briochd,  player  of  marionettes, 
for  the  stay  he  made  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye 
during  the  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November,  to  divert  the  royal  children.” 
Brioch6  bad  been  preceded  by  another  pup¬ 
pet-showman,  who  had  remained  nearly  two 
months.  The  Dauphin  was  then  nine  years 
old,  and  evidently  very  fond  of  Polichinelle 
— to  whose  exploits  and  drolleries,  and  to  the 
tricks  of  Fagotin,  it  is  not,  however,  to  be 
supposed  that  the  attractions  of  Brioche’s 
performances  were  confined.  He  and  his 
brother  showman  had  doubtless  a  numerous 
company  of  marionettes,  perfoiming  a  great 
variety  of  pieces,  since  they  were  able  to 
amuse  the  Dauphin  and  his  juvenile  court 
for  nearly  five  months  without  intermission. 
Like  all  distinguished  men.  Brioche,  deci¬ 
dedly  one  of  the  celebrities  of  bis  time,  and 
to  whom  we  find  constant  allusions  in  the 
prose  and  verse  of  that  day,  bad  his  enemies 
and  his  rivals.  Amongst  the  former  was  to 
be  reckoned  no  less  a  personage  than  Bossuet, 
who  denounced  marionettes  (with  a  severity 
that  might  rather  have  been  expected  from 
some  strait-laced  Calvinist  than  from  a 
prelate  of  Home)  as  a  shameful  and  impure 
entertainment,  calculated  to  counteiact  his 
laborious  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  his  flock. 
M.  Magnin’s  extensive  researches  in  Puppet 
chronicles  leave  him  convinced  that  the  elo¬ 
quent  bishop  ;nu8t  have  been  in  bilious  tem¬ 
per  when  thus  attacking  the  poor  little 
figures,  whose  worst  ofi'ences  were  a  few 
harmless  drolleries.  Anthony  Hamilton,  in 
a  letter,  half  verse  and  half  prose,  addressed 
to  the  daughter  of  James  11.  of  England, 
describes  the  f5te  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
and  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  marionette’s 
transgressions.  “  The  famous  Polichinelle,” 
he  says,  ”  the  hero  of  that  stage,  is  a  little 
free  in  his  discourse,  but  not  sufficiently  so 
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to  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  damsel 
he  diverts  by  his  witticisms.”  We  would 
not  take  Anthony  Hamilton's  evidence  in 
such  matters  for  more  than  it  is  worth. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  fair  share  of  license 
in  the  pieces  arranged  for  these  puppets,  or 
in  the  jests  introduced  by  their  invisible* 
readers ;  and  as  regards  their  actions,  M. 
Magnin  himself  tells  us  of  the  houzarde, 
an  extremely  gaillarde  dance,  resembling 
that  called  the  antiquaile  mentioned  in  Ra¬ 
belais.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  mario¬ 
nettes  were  in  great  favor  of  very  honest  peo¬ 
ple,  and  Charles  Perrault,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  old  French 
Academy,  praised  them  in  verse  as  an  agree¬ 
able  pastime.  The  jokes  Brioche  put  into 
the  mouths  of  his  actors  were  greatly  to  the 
taste  of  the  Parisians  ;  so  much  so,  that  when 
an  English  mechanician  exhibited  other  pup¬ 
pets  which  he  had  contrived  to  move  by 
springs  instead  of  strings,  the  public  still 
preferred  Brioche  “  on  acconnt  of  the  drol¬ 
leries  he  made  them  say.”  That  he  was  not 
always  and  everywhere  so  successful,  we 
learn  by  a  quaint  extract  from  the  Combat 
de  Cirano,  already  mentioned.  Brioche, 
says  the  facetious  author,  “  one  day  took  it 
into  his  head  to  ramble  afar  with  his  little 
restless  wooden  .rEsop,  twisting,  turning, 
dancing,  laughing,  chattering,  &c.  This  het- 
eroclite  marmouzet,  or,  better  to  speak,  this 
comical  hunchback,  was  called  Polichinelle 
His  comrade’s  name  was  V'oisin.  [More 
likely,  suggests  M.  Magnin,  the  voiitin,  the 
neighbor  or  gossip  of  Polichinelle.]  After 
visiting  several  towns  and  villages,  they  got 
on  Swiss  ground  in  a  canton  where  mario¬ 
nettes  were  unknown.  Polichinelle  having 
shown  his  phiz,  as  well  as  all  his  gang,  in 
presence  of  a  people  given  to  burn  sorcerers, 
they  accused  Brioche  to  the  magistrate. 
Witnesses  declared  that  they  had  heard  little 
Sgures  jabber  and  talk,  attd  that  they  must 
be  devils.  Judgment  was  pronounced  against 
the  master  of  this  wooden  company  animated 
by  springs.  But  for  the  interference  of  a 
man  of  sense,  they  would  have  made  a  roast 
of  Brioche.  They  contented  themselves  with 
stripping  the  marionettes  naked.  O  pover- 
ettaP’  The  same  story  is  told  by  the  Abbe 
d’Artigny,  who  lays  the  scene  at  Soleure, 
and  says  that  Brioche  owed  his  release  to  a 
captain  of  the  French-Swiss  regiment  then 
recruiting  in  the  cantons.  Punch  at  that 
time  had  powerful  protectors.  Brioche’s  son 
and  successor,  Francis,  whom  the  Parisians 
familiarly  called  Fanchon,  having  been  offen¬ 
sively  interfered  with,  wrote  at  once  to  the 


king.  It  would  seem  that,  without  quitting 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  he  desired  to 
transfer  his  standing  to  the  Faubourg  St. 
Oermains  end,  and  that  the  commissaire  of 
that  district  prohibited  his  exhibition.  On 
the  16th  October.  1676,  the  great  Colbert 
wrote  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  police, 
communicating  his  Majesty’s  commands  that 
Brioche  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  bis 
calling,  and  should  have  a  proper  place  as¬ 
signed  to  him  where  be  might  do  so. 

The  history  of  the  French  marionettes, 
during  the  Brst  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  given  in  considerable  detail  by  M.  ' 
Magnin,  but  does  not  contain  any  very  strik¬ 
ing  episodes.  It  is  to  be  feared  their  morals 
got  rather  relaxed  during  the  latter  years  of 
Louis  XlV.’s  reign,  and  under  the  Regency, 
and  Bossuet  might  then  have  thundered 
against  them  with  greater  reason  than  in 
1686.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century, 
a  great  change  took  place  in  the  character 
of  their  performances :  witty  jests,  and  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  scandal  of  court  and  city,  were 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  mechanical  effects 
and  surprises ;  the  vaudeville  and  polished 
farce,  for  which  the  French  stage  has  long 
been  and  still  is  famous,  were  replaced  by 
showy  dramas  and  piecet  a  spectacle,  in  which 
the  military  element  seems  to  have  predo¬ 
minated,  judging  from  the  titles  of  some  of 
them — The  Bombardment  of  Antwerp,  The 
Taking  of  Charleroi,  The  General  Assault  of 
Bergen-op  Zoom.  It  was  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  decline  of  puppet  performances 
in  France;  the  public  taste  underwent  a 
change  ;  the  eye  was  to  be  gratified  ;  wit  and 
satire  were  in  a  great  measure  dispensed  with. 

**  Vaucanson’s  automatons,  the  flute -player, 
the  duck,  «Sifc.,  were  imitated  in  every  way, 
and  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  see  Kempel’s 
chess-player.  At  the  fair  of  St.  Germains, 
in  1744,  a  Pole,  named  Tuscan!,  opened  a 
picture^que  and  anatomical  theatre,  which 
seems  to  have  served  as  a  prelude  to  M. 
Pierre’s  famous  show.  ‘  Here  are  to  be  seen,’ 
said  the  bills,  ‘  mountains,  castles,  murine 
views ;  also  figures  that  perfectly  imitate  all 
natural  movements  without  being  visibly 
acted  upon  by  any  string ;  and,  which  is  still 
more  surprising,  here  are  seen  a  storm,  rain, 
thunder,  vessels  perishing,  sailors  swimming, 
6ic.'  On  all  hands  such  marvels  as  these 
were  announcetk  and  also  (1  blush  to  write  it) 
combats  of  wild  animals.”  Bull  and  bear- 
baits,  wolf  and  dog-fights,  in  refined  France, 
just  a  century  ago,  for  all  the  world  as  iu 
I  England  in  the  days  of  buxom  Queen  Besa. 
M.  Magnin  copies  an  advertisement  of  one 
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of  these  savage  exhibitions,  which  might 
pass  for  a  translated  placard  of  the  beast¬ 
fighting  establishment  that  complained  of  the 
opposition  made  to  them  by  Will  Shakspere 
and  his  players.  Martin  was  the  name  of 
the  man  who  kept  the  pit  at  the  barriere  de 
Siorea  ;  and  after  lauding  the  wickedness  of 
his  bull,  the  tenacity  of  his  dogs,  and  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  fierceness  of  his  new  wolf,  he  informs 
the  public  that  he  has  “  pure  bear  oil  for 
sale.”  When  Paris  ran  after  such  coarse 
diversions  as  these,  what  hope  was  there  for 
the  elves  of  the  puppet  show  ?  Punch  shrug¬ 
ged  his  hump,  and  crept  moodily  into  a  cor¬ 
ner.  Bull-rings  and  mechanism  were  too 
many  for  him.  Twenty  years  later  we  find 
him  again  in  high  favor  and  feather  at  the 
fair  of  St.  Germains,  where  Andinot,  an  au¬ 
thor  and  ex-sing«r  at  the  united  comic  and 
Italian  operas,  having  quarrelled  with  his 
comrades  and  quitted  the  theatre,  exhibited 
large  marionettes,  which  he  called  bamboches, 
and  which  were  striking  likenesses  of  the  per¬ 
formers  at  theOp6raComique,  Laraette,ClHir- 
val.  Madam  Berard,  and  himself.  Polichi- 
nellc  appeared  amongst  them  in  the  character 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
found  the  same  sort  of  popularity  that  Cas- 
sandriona  has  since  enjoyed  at  Rome.  ITie 
monarchy  was  in  its  decline,  the  follies  and 
rices  of  the  courtiers  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  brought  them  into  contempt,  and  a 
parody  of  them  was  welcome  to  the  people. 
The  fair  over,  Audinot  installed  his  puppets 
in  a  little  theatre  on  the  boulevard,  which  is 
called  the  Ambigu  Comiqut,  to  indicate  the 
variety  of  the  entertainments  there  given, 
and  there  he  brought  out  several  new  pieces, 
one,  amongst  others,  entitled  “  Le  Testament 
de  Polichinelle.”  It  was  quite  time  for 
Punch  to  make  his  will ;  his  theatre  was  in  a 
very  weakly  state.  It  became  the  fashion 
to  replace  puppets  by  children;  and  one 
hears  little  more  of  marionettes  in  France 
until  Seraphin  revives  them  in  his  Ombres 
Chinoisea.  Few  persons  who  have  been  in 
Paris  will  have  failed  to  notice,  when  walk¬ 
ing  round  the  Palais  Royal  between  two  and 
three  in  the  afternoon,  or  seven  and  nine  in 
the  evening,  a  shrivelled,  weary- looking  man, 
standing  just  within  the  railings  that  sepa¬ 
rate  the  gallery  from  the  garden,  and  conti¬ 
nually  repeating,  in  a  tone  between  a  whine, 
a  chant,  and  a  croak,  a  mon^onous  formula, 
at  first  not  very  intelligible  to  a  foreigner. 
This  man  has  acquired  all  the  rights  that 
long  occupation  can  give :  the  flagstone 
whereon,  day  after  day,  as  long  as  we  can 
remember — and  doubtless  for  a  score  or  two 


of  years  before — he  has  stood  sentry,  is  worn 
hollow  by  the  shuffling  movement  by  which 
he  endeavors  to  retain  warmth  in  his  feet. 
He  is  identified  with  the  railings  against 
which  he  stands,  and  is  as  much  a  part  t  f 
the  Palais  Royal  as  the  glass  galleij.  Che- 
vet's  shop,  or  the  cannon  that  daily  fires 
itself  off  at  noon.  A  little  attention  enables 
one  to  discover  the  purport  of  his  unvarying 
harangue.  It  begins  with  '*Lea  Ombres 
Chinoiata  de  Seraphin” — this  very  drawl- 
ingly  spoken — and  ends  with  "Prrrrenez  voa 
billets” — a  rattle  on  the  r,  and  the  word  billets 
dying  away  in  a  sort  of  exhausted  whine. 
In  1784,  the  ingenious  Dominique  Seraphin 
exhibited  his  Chinese  shadows  several  times 
before  the  Royal  Family  at  Versailles,  was 
allowed  to  call  his  theatre  "‘Spectacle  des 
Enfant  de  France f  and  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  in  the  very  house  oppo¬ 
site  to  whose  door  the  monotonous  and  me¬ 
lancholy  man  above  described  at  the  present 
day  “  touts”  for  an  audience.  There  for 
seventy  years  Seraphin  and  his  descendants 
have  pulled  the  strings  of  their  puppets. 
But  here,  as  M.  Magnin  observes,  it  is  no 
longer  movable  sculpture  —  but  movable 
painting — the  shadows  of  figures  cut  out  of 
sheets  of  pasteboard  or  leather,  and  placed 
between  a  strong  light  and  a  transparent 
curtain.  The  shadows,  owing  doubtless  to 
their  intangible  nature,  have  passed  unscathed 
through  the  countless  political  changes  and 
convulsions  that  have  occurred  during  the 
three  quarters  of  a  century  that  they  have 
inhabited  a  nook  in  the  palace  which  has 
been  alternately  Cardinal,  Royal,  National, 
Imperial — all  things  by  turn  and  nothing  long. 
They  have  lasted  and  thriven,  as  far  as  bodi¬ 
less  shades  can  thrive,  under  Republic  and 
Empire,  Directory  and  Consulate,  Restoration 
and  Citizen  Monarchy,  Republic,  and  Empire 
again.  We  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that 
time-serving  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  long 
impunity  and  prosperity.  In  the  feverish 
days  of  the  first  Revolution,  marionettes  had 
aans-culotte  tendencies,  with  the  exception  of 
Polichinelle,  who,  mindful  doubtless  of  his 
dissent  from  Henry  IV.,  played  the  aristo¬ 
crat,  and  carried  his  head  so  high,  that  at 
last  he  lost  it.  M.  Magnin  passes  hastily 
over  this  affecting  phase  in  the  career  of  his 
puppet  friends,  merely  quoting  a  few  lines 
from  Camille  Desmoulins,  which  bear  upon 
the  subject.  “  This  selfish  multitude,”  ex¬ 
claims  the  Vieux  Cordelier,  indignant  at  the 
apathetic  indifference  of  the  Parisians  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  daily  human  hecatombs,  “  is  formed 
to  follow  blindly  the  impulse  of  the  strong- 
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esl.  There  was  fighting  in  the  Carrousel  and 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  Palais  Royal 
displayed  its  shepherdesses  and  its  Arcadia. 
Close  by  the  guillotine,  beneath  whose  keen 
edge  fell  crowned  heads,  on  the  same  square, 
and  at  the  same  time,  they  alto  guillotined 
Pollehinelle,  who  divided  the  attention  of  the 
eager  crowd.”  Punch,  who  had  passed  his 
life  hanging  the  hangman,  was  at  a  nonplus 
in  presence  of  the  guillotine.  He  missed  the 
running  noose  he  was  so  skilful  in  drawing 
tight,  and  mournfully  laid  his  neck  in  the 
bloody  groove.  Some  say  that  he  escaped, 
that  his  dog  was  dressed  up  and  beheaded 
in  his  stead,  and  that  he  himself  reached  a 
foreign  shore,  where  he  presently  regained 
his  freedom  of  speech  and  former  jollity  of 
character.  M.  Magnin  himself  is  clearly  of 
opinion  that  he  is  not  dead,  but  only  sleeps. 

“  Would  it  not  be  well,”  he  asks,  “  to  awaken 
him  herein  France?  Can  it  be  that  the 
little  jEsop  has  nothing  new  to  tell  us? 
Above  ail,  do  not  say  that  he  is  dead.  Poli- 
chinelle  never  dies.  You  doubt  it?  You  do 
not  know  then  what  Polichinelle  is  ?  He  is 
the  good  sense  of  the  people,  the  brisk  sally, 
the  irrepressible  laugh.  Yes,  Polichinelle 
will  laugh,  sing,  and  hiss,  as  long  as  the 
world  contains  vices,  follies,  and  things  to 
ridicule.  You  see  very  well  that  Polichi¬ 
nelle  is  not  near  his  death.  Polichinelle  is 
immortal ! 

To  England  M.  Magnin  allots  nearly  as 
many  pages  as  to  his  own  country,  and  dis¬ 
plays  in  them  a  rare  acquaintance  with  our 
language,  literature,  and  customs.  It  would 
in  no  way  have  surprised  him,  he  says,  had 
the  playful  and  lightsome  muse  of  the  pup¬ 
pet-show  been  made  less  welcome  by  the 
Germanic  races  than  by  nations  of  Oreco- 
Roman  origin.  The  grave  and  more  earnest 
temper  generally  attributed  to  the  former 
would  have  accounted  for  their  disregard  of 
a  pastime  they  might  deem  frivolous,  and 
fail  to  appreciate.  He  was  well  pleased,  then, 
to  find  his  wooden  clients,  his  well-beloved 
marionettes,  as  popular  and  as  well  under¬ 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  Oder, 
and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  ns  in  Naples,  Paris,  or 
Seville.  “In  England  especially,”  he  says, 
“  the  taste  for  this  kind  of  spectacle  has  b^n 
so  widely  diffused,  that  one  could  hardly  name 
a  single  poet,  from  Chaucer  to  Lord  Byron, 
or  a  single  prose-writer,  from  Sir  Philip  Syd¬ 
ney  to  Hazlitt,  in  whose  works  are  not  to  be 
found  abundant  information  on  the  subject, 
or  frequent  allosions  to  it.  The  dramatists, 
above  all,  beginning  with  those  who  are  the 
glory  of  the  reigns  of  EIKzabeth  and  James  I., 


supply  us  with  the  most  curious  particulars 
of  the  repertory,  the  managers,  and  the  stage 
of  the  marionettes.  Shakspere  himself  has 
not  disdained  to  draw  from  this  singular  ar¬ 
senal  ingenioos  or  energetic  metaphors,  which 
he  places  in  the  mouths  of  bis  most  tragic 
personages  at  the  most  pathetic  moments. 

I  can  name  ten  or  twelve  of  his  plays  in  which 
this  occurs.”  (The  list  follows.)  “The 
contemporaries  and  successors  of  this  great 
poet — Ben  Jonson,  Beanmont  and  Fletcher, 
Milton,  Davenant,  Swift,  Addison,  Gay, 
Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan — have  also 
borrowed  manj  moral  or  satirical  sallies  from 
this  popular  diversion.  Thanks  to  this  singu¬ 
lar  tendency  of  the  English  dramatists  to 
busy  themselves  with  the  proceedings  of  their 
little  street-comer  rivals,  I  have  found  in  their 
writings  much  assistance — as  agreeable  as 
unexpected — in  the  task  I  have  undertaken. 
Deprived,  as  one  necessarily  is  in  a  foreign 
country,  of  direct  sources  and  original  pam¬ 
phlets,  having  at  my  disposal  only  those  stan¬ 
dard  works  of  great  writers  that  are  to  be 
met  with  on  the  shelves  of  every  library,  I 
have  found  it  sufficient,  strange  to  say !  to 
collate  the  passages  so  abundantly  furnished 
me  by  these  chosen  authors  to  form  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  documents  concerning  English  pup¬ 
pets  more  circumstantial  and  complete,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  think,  than  any  that  have  hitherto 
been  got  together  by  the  best-informed  native 
critics.”  Others,  if  they  please,  may  contro¬ 
vert  the  claim  here  put  forward:  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the  amount 
of  research  manifested  in  M.  Magnin’s  long 
essay  on  English  puppets  does  as  much  credit 
to  his  industry  as  the  manner  of  the  compi¬ 
lation  does  to  his  judgment,  acumen,  and  li¬ 
terary  talent.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  he  has  not  altogether  limited  himself, 
when  seeking  materials  and  authorities,  to  the 
chosen  corps  of  English  dramatists,  poets, 
and  essayists,  but  has  consulted  sundry  anti¬ 
quarian  authorities,  tracts  of  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  works  of  Hogarth,  those 
of  llone,  Payne  Collier,  Thomas  Wright,  and 
other  modern  or  contemporary  writers.  At 
the  same  time,  this  portion  of  his  book  con¬ 
tains  much  that  will  be  novel  to  most  English 
readers,  and  abounds  in  curious  details  and 
pertinent  reflections  on  old  English  character 
and  usages.  If  we  do  not  dwell  upon  it  at 
some  length,  it  m  because  we  desire,  whilst 
room  remains,  to  devote  a  page  or  two  to 
Germany  and  the  Northerns.  We  must  not 
omit,  however,  to  mention  that  M.  Magnin 
joins  issue  with  Mr.  Payne  Collier  on  the 
quesiion  of  the  origin  of  the  English  Punch. 
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Mr.  Collier  makes  him  date  from  1688,  and 
brings  him  over  from  Holland  in  the  same 
ship  with  William  of  Orange.  M.  Magnin 
takes  a  different  view,  and  makes  out  a  very 
fair  case.  He  begins  by  remarking  that  se¬ 
veral  false  derivations  have  been  assigned  to 
the  name  of  Punch.  “Some  have  imagined 
I  know  not  what  secret  and  fantastical  con¬ 
nection  between  Punch’s  name,  and  even  be¬ 
tween  the  fire  of  Punch’s  wit,  and  the  ardent 
beverage  of  which  the  recipe,  it  is  said,  came 
to  us  from  Persia.  It  is  going  a  great  deal 
too  far  in  search  of  an  error.  Punch  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  name  of  our  friend  Pulchinello,  a  little 
altered  and  contracted  by  the  monosyllabic 
genius  of  the  English  language..  In  the  ear¬ 
ly  petiod  of  his  career  in  England,  we  find  the 
names  Punch  and  Punchinello  used  indiffer¬ 
ently  for  each  other.  Is  it  quite  certain  that 
Punch  came  to  London  from  the  Hague,  in 
the  suite  of  William  III.  ?  I  have  doubts 
of  it.  His  learned  biographer  admits  that 
there  are  traces  of  his  presence  in  England 
previous  to  the  abdication  of  James  II.  .  .  . 
Certain  passages  of  Addison’s  pretty  Latin 
poem  on  puppet-shows  {Machina  Gesticu- 
lantes)  prove  that  Punch’s  theatre  was  in 
great  progress  on  the  old  London  puppet- 
shows  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.”  The 
personal  appearance,  and  some  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  Punch,  certmnly  induce  a  belief 
that  he  is  of  French  origin;  and  even  though 
it  be  proved  that  he  was  imported  into  Eng¬ 
land  from  Holland,  may  it  not  be  admitted 
as  highly  probable  that  he  went  to  the  latter 
country  with  the  refugees,  who  for  several 
years  previously  to  the  Revolution  of  1688 
had  been  docking  thither  from  France?  We 
risk  the  question  with  all  diffidence, and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  intention  of  pronouncing 
judgment  on  so  important  a  matter.  And 
as  we  have  no  intention  or  desire  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  the  origin  of  that 
Punch  who,  as  the  unfortunate  and  much- 
battered  Judy  can  testify,  himself  handles 
those  weapons  so  efficiently,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  M.  Magnin  for  the  pros  and  eons 
of  the  argument,  and  start  upon  a  rapid  tour 
through  Germany  and  northern  Europe.  M. 
Magnin  accelerates  his  pace  as  he  approaches 
the  close  of  his  journey,  and  pauses  there 
only  where  his  attention  is  arrested  by  some 
striking  novelty  or  original  feature,  to  omit 
mention  of  which  would  be  4o  leave  a  gap  in 
the  history  he  has  undertaken  to  write. 

Germany  is  the  native  nd  and  bead-quar¬ 
ters  of  wo^-cutters.  We  mean  not  hewers 
of  wood  for  the  furnace,  but  cunning  carvers 
in  smooth-grained  beech  and  delicate  deal; 
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artists  in  timber,  we  may  truly  say,  when  we 
contemplate  the  graceful  and  beautiful  objects 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  luxuriant 
forests  and  skilful  knives  of  Baden  and  Ba¬ 
varia.  The  Teutonic  race  also  possess,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  mechanical  genius,  to 
be  convinced  of  which  we  have  but  to  look  at 
the  ingenious  clocks,  with  their  astronomical 
evolutions,  moving  figures,  crowing  cocks,  and 
the  like,  so  constantly  met  with  in  all  parts 
of  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Holland. 
This  double  aptitude  brought  about  an  early 
development  of  anatomical  sculpture  in  Ger¬ 
many,  applied,  as  usual,  to  various  purposes, 
religious  and  civil,  serious  and  recreative, 
wonderful  images  of  saints,  figures  borne  in 
municipal  processions,  and  dramatic  puppets. 
These  latter  are  traced  by  M.  Magnin  as  far 
back  as  the  twelfth  century.  Even  in  a  ma¬ 
nuscript  of  the  tenth  century  he  finds  the 
word  Toeha  or  Docha  used  in  the  sense  of 
doll  or  puppet,  (puppa,)  and  also  in  that  of 
mime,  {mima,  tnimula.)  Somewhat  later  the 
word  Tokkespil  (puppet-show)  occurs  in  the 
poems  of  the  Minnesingers.  One  of  these. 
Master  Sigeher,  when  stigmatizing  the  Pope’s 
abuse  of  his  influence  with  the  Electors  of 
the  Empire,  writes — 

“  Als  der  Tokken  spilt  der  Welche  mit  Tutscben 
Vursten.” 

“  The  Italian  plays  with  the  German  princes 
with  puppets.” 

There  still  exists  in  the  library  at  Strasburg 
a  manuscript  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  adorned  with  a  great 
number  of  curious  miniatures,  one  of  which, 
under  the  strange  title  of  Ludus  Monstorum, 
represents  a  puppet-show.  Two  little  figures, 
armed  cap  d-pie,  are  made  to  move  and  fight 
by  means  of  a  siring,  whose  ends  two  show¬ 
men  hold.  The  painting  proves  not  only  the 
existence  of  marionettes  at  that  period,  but 
also  that  they  were  sufficiently  common  to 
supply  a  symbol  intelligible  to  all,  since  it  is 
put  as  an  illustration  to  a  moral  reflection  on 
the  vanity  of  human  things.  From  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  figures  it  may  also  be  inferred 
that  military  subjects  were  then  in  favor  on 
the  narrow  stage  of  the  puppet-show.  And 
M.  Magnin,  zealous  to  track  his  fox  to  its 
very  earth,  risks  the  word  Niebelungen,  but 
brings  no  evidence  to  support  his  surmise. 
In  the  fourtenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  we 
obtain  more  positive  data  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  psippenspiel,  and  of  its  performances.  Ro¬ 
mantic  subjects,  historical  fables,  were  then 
in  fashion — the  four  sons  of  Aymon,  Gene¬ 
vieve  of  Brabant,  the  Lady  of  ^ussillon,  to 
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whom  her  lover’s  heart  was  given  to  eat,  and 
who  killed  herself  in  her  despair.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  also  a  favorite  sub¬ 
ject.  That  heroine  had  an  episodical  part 
in  a  piece  performed  at  Ratisbon  in  1430. 
^There  exists,”  says  M.  Msgnio,  “a  precious 
testimony  to  a  performance  of  marionettes  at 
that  period.  In  a  fragment  of  the  poem  of 
Malagift,  written  in  Germany  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  a  Flemish  translation  of  our 
old  romance  of  Maugis,  the  fairy  Oriaude  de 
Rosefleur,  who  has  l^en  separated  for  fifteen 
years  from  her  beloved  pupil,  Malagis,  ar¬ 
rives,  disguised  as  a  juggler,  at  the  castle  of 
Rigremont,  where  a  wedding  is  being  cele¬ 
brated.  She  otfers  the  company  the  diversion 
of  a  puppet-show  ;  it  is  accepted  ;  she  asks 
for  a  table  to  serve  as  a  stage,  and  exhibits 
upon  it  two  figures,  a  male  and  female  magi¬ 
cian.  Into  their  mouths  she  puts  stanzas, 
which  tell  her  history  and  cause  her  to  be 
recognized  by  Malagis.  M.  Von  der  Hergen 
has  published  this  fragment  from  the  MS. 
preserved  at  Heidelberg,  in  Oertnania,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  280.  The  scene  in  question  is  not  to 
be  found  either  in  the  French  poem  or  the 
French  prose  romance.”  The  rixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  German 
puppets.  Scepticism  and  sorcery  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  Faust  stepped  upon  the 
stage  and  held  it  long. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom,  rarely 
deviated  from  by  the  puppet-shows  of  any 
nation  or  time,  to  have  a  comic  character  or 
buffoop,  who  intruded,  even  in  the  most  tra¬ 
gical  pieces,  to  give  by  his  jests  variety  and 
relief  to  the  performance.  There  was  nothing 
odd  or  startling  in  this  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  every  great  personage — emperor,  king, 
or  prelate — had  his  licensed  jester  attached 
to  his  household.  M.  Magnin  U  in  some 
doubt  as  to  the  name  first  given  to  this  cha¬ 
racter  in  Germany,  unless  it  was  Eulenspie- 
gel,  (a  name  which  in  modem  times  has  ac¬ 
quire  some  celebrity  as  a  literary  pseu- 
donyme,)  or  rather  Master  Hemmerlein,  whose 
caustic  .sarcasm  partakes  at  once  of  the  hu¬ 
mor  of  the  Devil  and  the  hangman.  Master 
Hemmerlein,  according  to  Frisch,  had  a  face 
like  a  frightful  mask;  he  belonged  to  the 
lowest  class  of  marionettes,  under  whose 
dress  the  showman  passes  his  hand  to  move 
them.  This  author  adds  that  the  name  of 
Hemmerlein  was  sometimes  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  executioner,  and  that  it  is  applied  to  the 
Devil  in  the  Breviarium  Hutoricum  of  Sebald. 
This  will  bear  explanation.  The  word  Ham- 
merlein  or  Hammerling  (the  latter  is  now 
the  usual  orlhogp^phy)  has  three  very  dis¬ 


tinct  meanings — jack-pudding,  a  flayer,  and 
a  gold  hammer,  (bird.)  The  Herman  heads¬ 
man,  in  former  days,  combined  with  his 
terrible  duties  the  occupation  of  a  flayer  or 
knacker,  charged  to  remove  dead  horses  and 
other  carrion ;  hence  he  was  commonly  spoken 
of  as  Master  Hammerlein.* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  by  what  grim  mockery 
or  strange  assimilation  his  name  was  applied 
to  the  buffoon  of  the  puppet-show.  We 
have  little  information,  however,  concerning 
Hammerlein  the  droll,  who  appears  to  have 
had  but  a  short  reign  when  he  was  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  famous  Hanswurst,  to  whom 
out-spoken  Martin  Luther  compared  Duke 
Henry  of  Brunswick.  “  Miserable,  choleric 
spirit,”  (here  Martin  addresses  himself  to 
Satan,)  you,  and  your  poor  possessed  crea¬ 
ture  Henry,  you  know,  as  well  as  all  your 
poets  and  writers,  that  the  name  of  Hans¬ 
wurst  is  not  of  my  invention ;  others  have 
employed  it  before  me,  to  designate  those 
rude  and  unlucky  persons  who,  de.siring  to 
exhibit  finesse,  commit  but  clumsiness  and 
impropriety.”  And  that  there  might  be  no 
mistake  as  to  his  application  of  the  word, 
he  adds :  “  Many  persons  compare  my  very 
gracious  lord,  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  to 
Hanswurst,  because  the  said  lord  is  replete 
and  corpulent.”  One  of  the  consequences 
in  Germany  of  Luther’s  preachings,  and  of 
the  more  fanatical  denunciations  of  some  of 
his  disciples  and  contemporaries,  was  terrible 
havoc  amongst  church  pictures  and  statues, 
including  automatical  images  and  groups, 
then  very  numerous  in  that  country  ;  and  an 
end  was  at  that  time  put  to  dramatic  church 
ceremonies,  not  only  in  districts  that  em¬ 
braced  the  new  doctrine,  but  in  many  that 
adhered  to  Rome.  Some  of  the  perform¬ 
ances  were  of  the  most  grotesque  descrip¬ 
tion.  They  were  particularly  frequent  in 
Poland,  where,  at  Christmas-time,  in  many 
churches,  and  especially  in  those  of  monas¬ 
teries,  the  people  ^ere  amused  between 
mass  and  vespers  by  the  play  of  the  Szopha 
or  stable.  “In  this  kind  of  drama,”  says  M. 
Magnin,  “  lalki  [little  dolls  of  wood  or  card¬ 
board}  represented  Mary,  Jesus,  Joseph,  the 

*  Another  strange  office  of  the  headsman,  at  least 
in  some  parts  of  Germany,  was  to  collect  the  peri¬ 
odical  fine  or  impost  levied  from  houses  of  an  in¬ 
famous  class  Some  striking  particulars  of  his 
various  opprobrious  functions  in  the  Middle  Agea, 
which  this  peculiar  genius  of  the  German  people 
‘and  their  literatnre  has  environed  with  a  ghaMV 
mystery  that  at  times  borders  on  the  supernatural, 
is  to  be  found  in  a  eurioua  work,  entitle  Das  Ma- 
Buck,  reviewed  in  Blaekwoots  Magazine  for 
February,  1848. 
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sngels,  the  shepherds,  and  the  three  Man 
oa  their  knees,  with  their  offerings  of  gold, 
incense  and  myrrh,  not  forgetting  the  ox, 
the  ass,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist's  lamb. 
Then  came  the  massacre  of  the  ronocents, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Herod’s  own  son  per¬ 
ished  by  mistake.  The  wicked  prince,  in 
his  despair,  called  upon  Death,  who  soon 
made  his  appearance,  in  the  form  of  a 
skeleton,  and  cut  off  his  head  with  his 
scythe.  Then  a  black  devil  ascended,  with 
a  red  tongue,  pointed  horns,  and  a  long  tail, 
picked  up  the  king’s  body  on  the  end  of  his 
pitchfoi'k,  and  carried  it  off  to  the  infernal 
regions.”  This  strange  performance  was 
continued  in  the  Polish  chnrches  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
numerous  indecorous  variations.  Expelled 
from  consecrated  edi&ces,  it  is  nevertheless 
preserved  to  the  present  day,  as  a  popular 
diversion,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  defunct 
kingdom  of  Poland.  From  Christmas-tide 
to  Shrove  Tuesday  it  is  welcomed  by  both 
the  rural  and  the  urban  population,  by  the 
peasantry,  the  middle  classes,  and  even  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  nobility. 

In  Germany,  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  witnessed  a  violent 
struggle  between  the  church  and  the  stage, 
or  it  should  rather  be  said  a  relentless  per¬ 
secution  of  the  latter  by  the  former,  which 
could  oppose  only  remonstrances  to  the  in¬ 
tolerant  rigor  of  the  consistories.  The 
quarrel  had  its  origin  at  Hamburg.  A 
clergyman  refused  to  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ment  to  two  stage-players.  An  ardent 
controversy  ensued;  the  dispute  became 
envenomed ;  the  Protestant  clergy  made 
common  cause ;  the  anti- theatrical  move¬ 
ment  spread  over  all  Germany.  In  vain 
did  several  universities,  appealed  to  by  the 
comedians,  prove,  from  the  most  respectable 
authorities,  the  innocence  of  their  profession, 
of  which  the  actors  themselves  published 
sensible  and  judicious  defences ;  in  vain  did 
several  princes  endeavor  to  counterbalance, 
by  marks  of  esteem  and  consideration,  the 
exaggerated  severity  of  the  theologians ; 
the  majority  of  the  public  sided  wjth  its 
pastors.  Players  were  avoided  as  dissolute 
vagabonds;  and  although,  whilst  condemn¬ 
ing  the  performers,  people  did  not  cease  to 
frequent  the  performances,  a  great  many 
comedians,  feefing  themselves  humiliated, 
abandoned  the  stage  to  foreigners  and  to 
marionettes.  The  regular  theatres  rapidly 
decreased  in  number,  and  puppet-shows 
augmented  in  a  like  ratio.”  ‘*At  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,”  says  Flogel, 


“  the  Haupt-und-StaaUaetionen  usurped  the 
place  of  the  real  drama.  These  pieces 
were  played  sometimes  by  mechanical  dolls, 
sometimes  by  actors.”  The  meaning  of 
the  term  Haupt-und~Staat»action  is  rather 
obscure,  but  it  was  in  fact  applied  to  almost 
every  kind  of  piece  performed  by  puppets. 
It  was  bound  to  include  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
cident  and  show,  to  be  supported  by  occa¬ 
sional  instrumental  music,  and  to  have  a 
comic  personage  or  buffoon  amongst  its 
characters.  The  tenth  chapter  of  M.  Mag- 
nin’s  6fth  and  final  section  shows  us  a  strange 
variety  in  the  subjects  selected  for*  these 
plays — in  which,  it  is  to  be  noted,  each  pup¬ 
pet  bad  its  own  separate  speaker  behind  the 
scenes.  Weltheim,  the  manager  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  marionettes  in  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth,  usually  recruited 
interpreters  for  his  puppets  amongst  the 
students  of  Leipzig  and  Jena.  He  was  the 
first  who  performed  a  translation  of  Mo- 
liere’s  comedies  in  Germany.  In  1688,  we 
find  him  giving  at  Hamburg  a  piece  founded 
on  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  followed  by  a 
buffoonery  called  ”  Jack-pudding  in  Punch’s 
Shop.”  Then  we  come  to  such  pieces  as 
“  The  Lapidation  of  Naboth  ;”  '‘Asphalides, 
King  of  Arabia;”  “  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,” 
and  ‘‘The  Death  of  Wallenstein;”  estrange 
medley  of  ancient,  modem,  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane  history.  The  following  performance, 
at  which  M.  Schilltze,  the  historian  of  the 
Hamburg  theatre,  declares  that  he  wa^  pre¬ 
sent  in  his  youth,  must  have  been  as  curious 
as  any  we  have  named :  "A  little  musical 
drama  on  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  (per¬ 
formed  at  Hamburg  rather  more  than  a 
century  ago,)  the  characters  in  which,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  serpent,  were  filled  by 
puppets.  The  reptile  was  seen  coiled  round 
the  tree,  darting  out  his  pernicious  tongue. 
After  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  Hanswurst 
addressed  them  in  a  strain  of  coarse  pleas¬ 
antry  that  greatly  diverted  the  audience. 
Two  bears  danced  a  ballet,  and  at  the  end, 
an  angel  appeared,  as  in  Genesis,  drew  a 
sword  of  gilt  paper,  and  cut  at  a  single  blow 
the  knot  of  the  piece.”  Later  than  this,  a 
tailor  named  Reibehand,  who  kept  a  puppet 
theatre,  contrived  to  burlesque  the  touching 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  His  play-bill 
ran  thus :  “  The  arch-prodigal,  chastis^  by 
the  four  elements,  with  Harlequin,  the  joyous 
companion  of  a  great  criminal.”  The  merit 
of  this  most  irreverent  Haupt- Action  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  transformations  it  contained. 
Thus,  the  fruit  the  young  prodigal  was  about 
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to  eat  changed  itself  into  death’s  heads,  the 
water  he  was  about  to  drink,  into  fl-imes  ; 
rocks  split  open  and  rerealed  a  gallows  with 
a  man  hanging  from  it.  The  limbs  of  this 
corpse  swinging  in  the  wind,  fell  off  one  by 
one,  then  assembled  upon  the  ground  and 
re-connected  themselyes,  and  then  the  dead 
man  arose  and  pursued  the  prodigal.  A 
Tery  German  and  not  rery  pleasing  device. 
When  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  fell  dead  in 
the  trenches  at  Friedrichshall,  slain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  popular  superstition,  by  an  enchanted 
Iiullet,  bis  death  was  immediately  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  by  the  indefatigable  marionettes. 
A  great  historical  piece  was  brought  out  at 
Hamburg,  in  which  Friedrichshall  was  twice 
bombarded.  In  it  a  soldier  excited  great 
admiration  as  a  prodigy  of  mechanism,  by 
lighting  bis  pipe  and  puffing  smoke  from  his 
mouth.  This  feat  was  soon  imported  into 
France,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day 
eieculed  in  great  perfection  at  Seraphin’s 
theatre  in  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  triviality,  absurdity,  and  profanity 
that  tarnished  the  German  stage  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
followed  by  a  reaction  in  favor  of  better 
taste  and  common  semse.  Gottsched  and 
Lessing  gave  the  signal  of  the  revival  of  art 
and  poetry.  The  theatre  resumed  its  im¬ 
portance;  actors  their  proper  place,  from 
which  they  had  been  ousted  by  the  intoler¬ 
ance  of  the  consislories ;  puppets  returned 
to  the  modest  sphere  which  circumstances 
had  permitted  and  encouraged  them  tempo¬ 
rarily  to  quit,  and .  resumed  their  old  stock 
pieces,  consisting  of  biblical  dramas  and 
popular  legends.  Faust  was  exceedingly 
popular,  and  novelties  were  occasionally 
introduced.  Lewis’s  “  Bravo  of  Venice  ” 
was  taken  for  the  subject  of  a  grand  drama, 
performed  by  the  Augsburg  marionettes, 
which  also  played,  with  great  success,  a 
drama  founded  on  the  well-known  story  of 
Don  Juan  and  his  marble  guest.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  lime  when  a  boy,  Wolfgang 
Goethe  by  name  —  kept  at  home  by  his 
parents  during  certain  gloomy  episodes  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War,  when  Frankfort  was 
occupied  by  the  French  —  delighted  his 
leisure  with  a  marionette  theatre,  a  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  from  his  grandfather,  and  so  fos¬ 
tered  his  inborn  dramatic  taste  and  genius. 
In  his  memoirs,  and  in  *'  Wilhelm  Meister,” 
be  tells  us,  in  some  charming  passages,  what 
pleasure  he  took  in  the  management  of  his 
mimic  comedians. 

“We  are  indebted,”  says  M.  Magnin, 
“for  what  follows,  to  a  confidential  com¬ 
munication  made  by  the  illustrious  composer 


Haydn,  at  Vienna,  in  1805,  to  M.  Charles 
Bertucb,  one  of  his  fervent  admirers.”  And 
he  relates  that  when  Haydn  was  maitre  de 
chapeUe  to  Prince  Nicholas- Joseph  Ester- 
hazy,  that  enlightened  and  generous  patron 
of  art,  and  especially  of  music,  he  composed 
four  little  operas  fur  a  marionette  theatre, 
which  existed  in  the  Esterhszy’s  magnificent 
Castle  of  Eisenstiidl  in  Hungary.  They  were 
written  between  177.3  and  1780.  “  In  the 

list  of  all  his  musical  works,  which  the 
illustrious  old  man  signed  and  gave  to  M. 
Charles  Bertuch,  during  the  residence  of  the 
latter  at  Vienna,  occur  the  following  lines, 
which  1  exactly  transciibe:  Operette  com¬ 
posed  for  the  marionettes :  “  Philemon  and 
Baucis,”  1773;  “  Genievre,”  1777;  “Dklon,” 
parody,  1778  ;  “  La  Vengeance  accomplie  ou 
la  Maison  hrulie,”  (no  date.)  In  the  same 
list  the  “  Liable  Boiteux”  is  set  down,  pro¬ 
bably  because  it  was  played  by  Prince  Es- 
terhazy’s  marionettes,  but  it  was  composed 
at  Vienna,  in  the  author’s  early  youth,  for 
Bernardone,  the  manager  of  a  popular  the¬ 
atre  at  the  Coiinthian  Gate,  and  twenty-four 
sequins  were  paid  for  it.  It  was  thought 
that  these  cu’ious  operas,  all  unpublished, 
had  been  destroyed  in  a  fire  which  consumed 
a  part  of  the  Castle  of  Eisenstadt,  including 
Haydn’s  apartment ;  but  that  was  not  the 
case,  for  they  were  seen  in  1827  in  the 
musical  library  of  the  Esterhazys,  with  a 
score  of  other  pieces  whose  titles  one  would 
like  to  know.” 

Goethe  has  told  us,  in  an  interesting  pas¬ 
sage  of  his  memoirs,  that  the  idea  of  his 
great  work  of  Faust  was  suggested  to  him 
by  the  puppet-show.  M.  Magnin,  who 
takes  an  afl'ectionate  interest  in  the  triumphs 
of  the  marionettes  with  whom  he  has  so 
long  associated,  and  whose  career  he  has 
traced  from  their  cradle,  exults  in  the  claim 
they  have  thus  acquired  to  the  world’s 
gratitude — not  always,  it  must  be  owned, 
shown  to  those  who  best  deserve  it.  He 
concludes  bis  history  with  a  double  recapitu¬ 
lation — first,  of  the  celebrated  persons  who 
have  taken  pleasure  in  this  class  of  dramatic 
performances;  and,  secondly,  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  those  who  have  wielded  pen 
in  its  service.  And  he  calls  upon  bis  readers 
to  applaud,  and  upon  the  ladies  especially 
to  wave  kerchief  and  throw  bouquet  at  the 
graceful  Fantasia,  the  pretty  fairy,  the 
sprightly  muse  of  the  marionettes.  We 
doubt  not  but  that  the  appeal  will  be  re¬ 
sponded  to ;  although  her  fairyship  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  be  already  sufficiently 
rewarded  by  meeting  with  a  biographer  in 
every  way  so  competent. 
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DR.  THOMAS  ARNOLD. 


In  the  time  of  the  last  war,  when  the  em-' 
barkation  of  troops  and  the  manoeuvring  of 
fleets  caused  general  excitement  in  the  Isle  , 
of  Wight,  a  little  boy,  named  Thomas  Ar¬ 
nold,  was  sailing  rival  boats  in  his  father’s 
garden,  or  fighting  the  battles  of  old  Homer’s 
heroes,  substituting  domestic  implemenu  for 
the  spear  and  shield,  and  reciting  their  seve¬ 
ral  speeches  from  Pope’s  translation  of  the 
Iliad.  This  mimic  warrior  of  classic  taste 
was  born  at  Cowes,  on  the  ISih  of  Jane, 
1795.  The  spirit  of  the  times  left  its  traces 
on  his  character.  *  His  father  was  a  collector 
of  the  customs,  and  died  suddenly  of  spasm  in 
the  heart,  before  the  child  was  six  years  old. 
The  incidents  of  his  earliest  days,  trifling  as 
they  were,  have  a  marked  relation  to  the 
career  of  the  future  man.  At  the  age  of 
three  he  received  “  Smollett’s  History  of 
England”  as  a  reward  for  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  had  gone  through  the  stories  con¬ 
nected  with  the  portraits  and  pictures  of  the 
different  reigns.  At  the  same  age  be  would 
sit  to  the  table,  arranging  his  geographical 
cards,  and  recognize,  at  a  glance,  the  differ¬ 
ent  counties  of  England.  After  bis  father’s 
death  his  education  was  committed  to  his 
aunt,  and  she  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
young  pupil.  His  memory  was  very  tena¬ 
cious  ;  bis  knowledge  of  history  and  geogra¬ 
phy  unusual;  and  bis  activity  of  mind  such 
as  to  promise  independence  and  depth  of 
thought.  A  little  tragedy,  written  by  him 
before  he  was  seven,  on  “Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,”  in  imitation  of  Home’s 
play  of  “  Douglas,”  still  remains  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  his  ability.  The  acts  and  scenes  are 
carefully  arranged,  the  language,  metre,  and 
orthography  are  correct ;  but  in  other  re¬ 
spects  there  is  nothing  remarkable. 

In  1803  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Warmin¬ 
ster.  Long  did  he  gratefully  remember  the 
books  to  which  he  had  access  in  the  library. 
When  he  quoted  “Priestley’s  Lectures  on 
History,”  in  his  professor’s  chair  at  Oxford, 
it  was  from  the  recollection  of  what  he  had 


read  there  when  eight  years  old.  He  was 
removed  to  Winchester  in  1807,  where  be 
entered  as  a  commoner,  but  became  after¬ 
wards  a  scholar,  snd  remained  till  1811.  At 
this  time  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  ballad 
poetry,  and  would  rehearse  it  without  weary¬ 
ing  to  bis  companions.  His  own  compositions 
emulated  the  same  strain,  and  won  for  him 
the  appellation  of  Poet  Arnold.  He  wrote, 
amongst  other  things,  a  second  play,  in  which 
his  schoolfellows  were  the  dramatis  persona, 
and  a  poem  on  Simon  de  Montford,  after  the 
style  of  “  Marmion.”  History  was  his  fa¬ 
vorite  reading  ;  he  diligently  studied  “  Rus¬ 
sell’s  Modern  Europe,’^  and  went  through 
Gibbon  and  Mitford  twice  before  leaving 
school.  Of  the  public  transactions  of  the 
period  he  was  not  an  indifferent  observer. 
His  letters  contain  bursts  of  political  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Mingling,  too,  with  his  comments  on 
other  subjects,  there  are  sometimes  criticisms 
indicative  of  growing  predilections  and  dis¬ 
criminating  judgment.  Thus,  at  fourteen,  he 
is  indignant  at  the  numerous  boasts  which 
are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  Latin 
writers.  “  1  verily  believe,”  be  adds,  “  that 
half,  at  least,  of  the  Roman  history  is,  if  not 
totally  false,  at  least  scandalously  exagge¬ 
rated  ;  how  far  different  are  the  modest,  unaf¬ 
fected,  and  impartial  narratives  of  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon. ”  His  affections  were  strong  ; 
he  bad  many  friendships ;  but  towards  home 
his  heart  always  turned  with  its  deepest 
yearning ;  and  that  pure  love  to  its  inmates, 
and  attachment  to  its  associations  and  scenes, 
proved  a  safeguard  as  worldly  influences  be¬ 
came  more  potent. 

When  in  bis  sixteenth  year  he  was  elected 
a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
Hitherto,  his  manners  had  been  stiff  and 
formal ;  be  had  appeared  to  be  isolated,  both 
in  himself  and  in  his  pursuits.  Now  he  was 
subjected  to  a  discipline  calculated  to  awake 
new  sympathies  and  impart  a  genial  freedom. 
The  students  of  Corpus  were  few  in  number, 
rarely  exceeding  twenty,  but  displaying  mere 
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than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  ability  and  tained  a  first  class  in  Litterse  Humaniores ; 
scholarship.  They  lived  together  on  familiar  the  following  year  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
terns,  discussed  all  topics  of  interest  in  Oriel  College  ;  and,  in  1815  and  1817,  gained 
alvent  and  modem  times,  and  helped  each  the  Chancellor’s  prize  for  the  two  University 
other  in  the  generous  rivalry  to  excel.  Ar-  Elssays,  Latin  and  English, 
nold,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Walking  and  bathing  were  Arnold’s  chief 
circle,  was  a  boy  both  in  age  and  appear-  physical  exercises  at  Oxford.  Though  not 
ance,  but  well  able  to  take  a  share  in  the  possessed  of  much  muscular  strength,  he 
conversations  that  arose.  His  disposition  could  endure  considerable  fatigue.  He  found 
won  the  general  esteem  and  love,  and  the  peculiar  pleasure  in  what  he  called  “  a  skir- 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  place  brought  him  mish  across  the  country,”  when  with  a  few 
into  union  with  those  of  very  diversified  companions  he  would  desert  highways  and 
^tastes.  He  was  himself  a  fearless  thinker,  byepaths,  and  roam  across  the  fields,  leaping 
and  always  ready  to  utter  his  sentiments,  ditches  and  scaling  hedgerows,  his  spirits 
Many  and  vehement  were  the  debates  in  rising  at  every  bound,  and  his  imagination 
which  he  engaged,  sometimes  with  all  the  and  feeling  revelling  in  nature.  He  found 
leaders  of  the  common  room  assailing  him  at  exquisite  enjoyment  in  external  beauty  ;  and 
once.  There  was  not  always  the  most  scru-  though  no  poet  himself,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
pulous  regard  to  argument,  but  there  was  strongly  tending  to  an  exclusive  devotion  to 
never  scarcely  a  momentary  loss  of  temper,  the  practical  and  evidently  useful,  he  was  far 
His  antagonists  were  Tories  in  Church  and  from  insensible  to  that  beauty  as  mirrored  in 
State,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  question  the  poetry.  Of  Wordsworth  he  was  a  zealous 
correctness  of  their  creed;  but  although  his  defender  against  the  tirades  of  the  Edin- 
opinions  often  startled  them,  and  were  vi-  burgh.  From  his  pages  he  derived  those 
gorously  defended,  he  did  not  expose  him-  sentiments  of  love  for  the  lofty  and  imagin- 
self  to  the  charge  of  presumption  or  conceit,  ative  which  afterwards  generally  pervaded 
He  was  as  patient  to  bear  retort  as  eager  to  his  writings. 

defeat  his  adversary  ;  as  ingenuous  and  can-  After  his  election  to  a  fellowship,  Arnold 
did  as  ardent  and  decided.  In  the  Attic  remained  in  Oxford,  taking  private  pupils, 
society,  of  which  he  became  a  member,  he  and  prosecuting  his  studies  according  to  his 
never  excelled  as  a  regular  speaker;  he  ample  opportunities.  His  reading  was  very 
had  so  keen  a  perception  of  what  was  irrele-  extensive,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  scrii- 
vant,  and  so  much  real  bashfulness,  as  to  be  tinizing  criticism.  Abstracts  of  many  works, 
under  a  restraint  prejudicial  to  success.  In  and  a  number  of  origii\al  compositions  on 
his  studies  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  theological  and  other  subjects,  remain  to 
philosophers  and  historians  of  antiquity.  He  testify  of  his  diligence  at  this  period.  His 
sought  the  gold  that  lay  buried  in  the  sand  style  of  writing  was  stiff,  and  has  no  counter- 
of  time,  and  would  dive  beneath  tho  current  part  in  any  of  his  published  works ;  many  of 
to  secure  the  rich  truths  swept  down  from  his  opinions,  however,  were  precisely  those 
remote  ages.  He  used  to  insist  on  the  dis-  of  maturer  years,  while  others  formed  the 
tinclion  between  words  and  things.  The  germ  then  expanded.  In  his  historical  read* 
habit  led  him  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  ing,  he  selected  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
old  poets,  and  to  neglect  those  niceties  of  taking  Philip  de  Comines  as  his  text-book, 
language  which  must  be  known  before  an  endeavored  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
author  can  be  accurately  translated.  Aris-  period.  Meanwhile  his  mind  was  awakening 
totle  and  Thucydides  were  enthusiastically  to  the  realities  of  religion,  and  there  began 
esteemed.  His  conversation  and  bis  letters  within  him  an  inward  conflict,  severe  and 
were  racily  pointed  with  alltisions  to  the  for-  distressing,  such  as  'those  who  have  attained 
raer,  with  whose  maxims  and  modes  of  thought  to  greatest  spiritual  power  and  profoundest 
he  was  familiarly  acquainted.  The  story*  knowledge  have  so  often  experienced  at  the 
telling  Herodotus  was  another  whom  he  de*  outset  of  their  course.  “  Perfect  through 
light^  to  honor.  He  so  thoroughly  under-  suffering”  would  seem  to  be  written  on  every 
stood  his  style  and  that  of  Thucydides  as  to  phase  of  our  being.  The  battle  must  pre- 
be  able  to  write  narratives  readily  and  cor*  cede  the  victory ;  and  no  battle,  no  victory, 
rectly  in  imitation  of  either.  In  1812,  he  there  will  generally  be  not  the  fruitfulness  of 
was  an  unsuccessful  competitor  for  the  Latin  peace,  but  the  apathy  of  slavery  or  sloth. 
Verse  prize,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  Ere  the  mission  of  life  is  begun,  there  are 
made  other  attempts  of  a  similar  kind  which  temptations  to  be  encountered,  fastings  to  be 
were  followed  by  failure.  In  1814,  he  ob-  endured,  and  wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 
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Arnold’s  inquisitive  mind,  which  had  little 
respect  for  mere  human  authority,  attempted 
to  fathom  every  subject  it  touched.  As  the 
period  approached  when  subscription  to  the 
articles  of  his  Church  became  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  most  cherished 
purposes  and  hopes,  and  he  submitted  them 
to  his  usual  test  of  conscientious  and  free 
inquiry,  doubly  arose  within  him  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  enunciated 
there.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it  be¬ 
cause  beyond  his  reason,  but  because  he  was 
uncertain  as  to  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  upon  it.  Objections  haunted 
him,  which  be  dared  not  repress  by  the  main 
force  of  his  will,  and  which,  when  they  were 
shown  to  be  unfounded,  he  half  feared  to  re¬ 
linquish,  lest  bis  judgment  should  have  been 
betrayed  by  his  interest.  “  One  had  better 
have  Arnold’s  doubts,”  said  a  friend,  “  than 
most  men’s  certainties.”  The  trial  was  severe ; 
but  it  taught  him  to  sympathize  with  those 
who  have  to  battle  in  their  own  hearts  with 
a  shadowy  scepticism  for  which  they  would 
willingly  substitute  substantive  truth ;  and 
when  deliverance  came,  his  character  had  ac¬ 
quired  another  element  of  stability,  and  his 
views,  clear  and  decided,  were  the  better 
fitted  to  inspire  calm  repose,  or  sustain  reso¬ 
lute  action.  While  painfully  agiuted,  he 
gave  himself  more  closely  to  prayer,  and  to 
the  practical  duties  of  a  holy  life ;  and  though 
the  contest  was  long,  there  followed  a  settled 
peace,  in  which  the  understanding  and  heart 
equally  shared. 

In  December,  1818,  Arnold  was  ordained 
a  deacon ;  and  the  following  year  he  settled 
at  L'llebam,  near  Staines,  with  his  mother, 
aunt,  and  sister,  taking  seven  or  eight  young 
men  as  pupils  to  prepare  for  the  University, 
at  first  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law, 
and  afterwards  independently.  In  1820  he  in¬ 
creased  his  responsibilities  by  marriage.  New 
and  elevating  influences  began  to  operate  upon 
him  ;  the  prospect  stretched  into  the  future, 
and  the  realities  of  life  presented  themselves 
in  a  tangible  form.  He  was  no  longer  to  be 
the  student  eagerly  pursuing  his  own  re¬ 
searches  without  direct  reference  to  their 
ultimate  bearing.  He  was  now  in  circum¬ 
stances  that  re(j|uired  a  positive  and  con¬ 
tinuous  exertion  in  behalf  df  others.  A  de¬ 
finite  object  was  placed  before  him ;  and  to 
help  in  worthily  achieving  it,  he  brought  a 
mind  observant  and  vigorous,  a  disposition 
frank  and  earnest,  a  conscience  enlightened 
and  sensitive.  Much  of  the  prosaic  and 
matter-of-fact  still  lingered  about  him,  dwarf¬ 
ing  his  views  as  well  as  narrowing  his  range 
of  thought.  But  the  defects  of  early  youth 


were  graduilly  disappearing  ;  no  trace  of  in¬ 
dolence  was  left ;  restless  nabits  and  vague 
schemes  were  renounced.  He  felt  he  h^  a 
work  to  do,  and  bent  every  energy  t^ts 
accomplishment.  Occasionally  there  would 
steal  over  him,  in  the  quiet  of  his  daily  labor, 
vioions  of  extensive  influence ;  but  his  aspi¬ 
rations  after  genuine  excellence,  pervaded  as 
they  were  by  religious  feeling,  were  too  strong 
and  pure  to  permit  him  long  to  dwell  on 
the  transient  objects  of  a  selfish  ambition. 
Besides,  what  was  really  most  attractive  he 
believed  beyond  his  reach ;  and  so  was  en¬ 
abled  to  settle  with  less  difficulty  down  to 
ordinary  duties.  “1  have  always  thought,” 
be  wrote,  **  with  regard  to  ambition,  that  I 
should  like  to  be  aut  Ca$ar  aut  nullus ;  and 
as  it  is  pretty  well  settled  for  me  that  I  shall 
not  be  Caesar,  I  am  quite  content  to  live  in 
peace  as  nullus.'*  He  appears  to  have  long 
felt  the  temptation  ;  for  many  years  after,  at 
Rugby,  he  made  this  confession :  “  I  believe 
that,  naturally,  I  am  one  of  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  men  alive and  ”  the  three  great  objects 
of  human  ambition,”  worthy  the  name,  he 
added,  “  were  to  be  the  prime  minister  of  a 
great  kingdom,  the  governor  of  a  great  em¬ 
pire,  or  the  writer  of  works  which  should 
live  in  every  age  in  every  country.” 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Arnold  ex¬ 
perienced  that  inward  change  which  brought 
the  whole  man  into  subjection  to  the  Divine 
will.  The  tangible  and  present  became  for 
ever  subordinate  to  the  unseen  and  eternal. 
A  habitual  reverence  took  possession  of  his 
spirit :  he  spoke  and  acted  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  continual  presence  of  an  invisible 
Majesty.  But  no  dark  forebodings,  no  shad¬ 
owings  of  terrible  wrath,  no  convulsive  grasp¬ 
ing  ^ter  fancied  security,  no  stoicism  cha¬ 
racterized  his  religion.  He  could  stand  before 
God,  and  contemplate  his  purity  and  power 
without  despair  and  without  presumption  ; 
for  he  saw  God  ”  tn  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself.”  Jesus,  the  Mediator, 
was  the  object  of  his  peculiar  love  and  ado¬ 
ration,  the  central  point  towards  which  all 
his  desires  and  actions  gravitated.  His  aim- 
pathies  found  in  Him  a  congenial  Friend, 
whose  divine  excellences,  shrined  in  humanity, 
he  devoutly  essayed  to  imitate.  Before  that 
name  his  knee  was  ever  ready  to  bow,  and 
bis  affections  to  offer  their  fondest,  nqblest 
devotion.  He  delighted  to  ponder  on  the 
combination  of  all  perfectioira  there ;  truth 
and  justice,  which  of  abstract  ideas  be  would 
soonest  have  idolized,*  he  beheld  blended 
with  an  inefiable  tenderness,  with  reverence 
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and  humility,  and  all  other  qualities  that  the 
intellect  or  heart  could  admire.  ThU  ulti¬ 
mate  reterence  in  all  things  to  eternity  and 
ifli  Lord,  was  henceforth  the  leading  feature 
of  his  character.  In  his  own  beautiful  words, 

“  whether  standing  or  sitting,  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  work  or  amusement,”  he  “  linked  to¬ 
gether”  his  “  more  special  and  solemn  de¬ 
votions”  by  ”  a  golden  chain  of  heavenward 
thoughts  and  humble  prayers.”  He  viewed 
the  minutiae  of  life  in  their  relation  to  the 
great  whole ;  things  trivial  in  themselves 
were  hallowed  to  his  regard  by  their  asso¬ 
ciation  with  duty;  he  saw  in  the  most  ordinary 
circumstances  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  highest  principle.  Religion  was  to  him 
the  “  light  of  life  it  cast  its  glory  over 
temple  domes,  and  threw  into  relief  the  altar 
within  and  the  worshipper  at  its  base;  its 
radiance  reflected  Deity  from  the  pure  heavens 
and  the  gorgeous  earth,  and  gave  also  to 
the  meanest  thing  its  true  significance.  It 
was  the  element  by  which  he  discovered  the 
proportions  of  all  surrounding  objects ;  it  was 
the  symbol  of  joy,  the  fountain  of  beauty, 
the  essence  of  purity,  the  all- pervading  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  thoughts.  Arnold  was  usually 
reserved  in  speaking  of  his  experience ;  his 
piety  found  expression  rather  in  his  actions 
than  his  words.  It  was  in  the  manner  of  his 
discharging  common  duties,  in  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  his  conduct  and  the  fervor  of  what¬ 
ever  he  did  say,  in  the  marked  seriousness 
and  pleasure  with  which  he  lingered  over 
religious  subjects,  that  the  reality  of  the 
change  within  him  was  most  manifest. 

Such  a  man,  with  so  deep  a  sense  of  the 
import  of  life  and  so  earnest  a  desire  to  work 
in  unison  with  it,  was  not  likely  to  fill  unwor¬ 
thily  the  position  he  had  assumed.  His  pupils 
were  not  all  of  brilliant  talents.  Some  came 
to  him  most  woefully  deficient  in  element¬ 
ary  knowledge  ;  one,  for  instance,  could  not 
tell  how  many  Gospels  there  were  ;  and  an¬ 
other  had  not  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what 
was  meant  by  an  angle.  But  he  was  far 
from  considering  dulness  or  ignorance  as  cul¬ 
pable  in  themselves,  and  tried  continually  to 
impress  on  himself  the  slightness  of  these 
evils  compared  with  habits  of  profligacy  or 
wilful  irregularity. 

He  never  took  his  work  '*  as  a  dose,”  and 
consequently  never  found  it  nauseous.  The 
profession  hsd  then,  as  it  now  has  too  exten¬ 
sively,  a  bad  name,  but  he  entered  into  it 
heartily  as  his  life’s  bosiness.  It  presented 
a  sphere  of  usefulness  and  honorable  effort, 
combined  with  the  means  of  reUrement  and 
study,  which  he  was  not  disposed  to  forego 
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for  any  other.  He  deprecated  making  tuition 
a  means  to  some  further  end  ;  it  was  a  work 
worthy  of  his  every  energy,  affording  the  full¬ 
est  scope  for  the  formation  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  noblest  purposes.  He  went  to 
his  task  as  all  teachers  ought  to  do,  conscious 
of  the  influence  he  was  about  to  exert,  of  the 
responsibility  be  sustained,  and  intent  on  de¬ 
veloping  to  the  utmost  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  capabilities  of  all  beneath  his  care. 
His  own  worldly  interest  was  a  secondary 
thing.  Friends  urged  him  to  raise  his  terms, 
but  he  refused,  lest  he  “  should  get  the  sons 
of  very  great  people  as  his  pupils,  whom  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  topkronize  and  so 
strict  was  be  in  preserving  his  charge  from 
companions  likely  to  contaminate,  that  when 
he  had  a  boy  in  his  circle  of  that  sort,  he 
would  not  take  additional  pupils  till  he  was 
reformed  or  removed.  He  associated  with  his 
scholars  as  much  as  possible,  joining  in  their 
games,  and  showing  in  little  things  bis  inter¬ 
est  in  their  welfare  and  comfort.  Acting 
thus,  he  found  his  occupation  full  of  interest. 
“It  keeps,”  he  said,  “  life’s  current  fresh  and 
wholesome,  by  bringing  you  in  such  perpe¬ 
tual  contact  with  all  the  springs  of  youthful 
liveliness.”  There  is  one  passage  relating 
to  this  period,  written  by  Mr.  Price,  for  a 
short  time  his  pupil  at  Lalebam,  and  after¬ 
wards  one  of  his  assistant  masters  at  Rugby, 
which  deserves  quotation : 

The  most  remarkable  thing  which  struck  me  at 
once  on  joining  the  Laleham  circle,  was  the  won¬ 
derful  healthiness  of  tone  and  feeling  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  it  Every  thing  about  me  I  immediately 
found  to  be  most  real ;  it  was  a  place  where  a 
new-comer  at  once  felt  that  a  great  and  earnest 
work  was  going  forward.  Dr.  Arnold’s  great 
power  as  a  private  tutor  resided  in  this,  that  he 
gave  such  an  intense  earnestness  to  life.  Every 
upil  was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  a  work  for 
im  to  do — that  his  happiness  as  well  as  his  doty 
lay  in  doing  that  work  well.  Hence  an  inde¬ 
scribable  zest  was  communicated  to  a  young  man’s 
feeling  about  life ;  a  strange  joy  came  over  him 
on  discovering  that  he  had  the  means  of  being 
useful,  and  thus  of  being  happy  ;  and  a  deep  re¬ 
spect  and  ardent  attachment  sprang  up  towards 
him  who  had  taught  him  thus  to  value  life  and  his 
own  self,  and  his  work  and  mission  in  this  world. 
All  this  was  founded  on  the  breadth  and  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  Arnold’s  character,  as  well  as  its 
striking  truth  and  reality ;  on  the  nofeigned  re¬ 
gard  he  had  for  work  of  all  kinds,  and  the  sense 
he  had  of  its  value  both  for  the  complex  aggre- 
gate  of  society,  and  the  growth  and  perfection  of 
the  individual.  Thus,  pupils  of  the  most  different 
natures  were  keenly  siimnlated ;  none  felt  that  he 
was  left  out,  or  that,  because  he  was  not  endowed 
with  lar«  powers  of  mind,  there  was  no  sphme 
open  to  him  in  the  honorable  pursuit  of  usefulness. 
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This  wonderful  power  ef  making  all  his  pupils  re* 
spect  themselves,  and  of  awakening  in  them  a 
consciousness  of  the  duties  that  Clod  had  assigned 
to  them  personally,  and  of  the  consequent  reward 
each  should  have  of  his  labors,  was  one  of  Ar¬ 
nold’s  most  characteristic  features  as  a  trainer  of 
youth;  he  possessed  it  eminently  at  Rugby,  but, 
if  1  may  trust  my  own  vivid  recollections,  he  bad 
it  quite  as  remarkably  at  Laleham.  His  hold 
over  all  his  pupils  I  know  perfectly  astonished  me. 
It  was  nut  so  much  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
his  genius  or  learning  or  eloquence,  which  stirred 
within  them  :  it  was  a  sympathetic  thrill,  caught 
from  a  spirit  that  was  earnestly  at  work  in  the 
world,  whose  work  was  healthy,  sustained,  and 
constantly  carried  forward  in  the  fear  of  God — a 
work  that  was  founded  on  a  deep  sense  of  its  duty 
and  value;  and  was  coupled  with  such  a  true 
humility,  such  an  una&ect^  simplicity,  that  others 
could  not  help  being  invigorated  by  the  same 
feeling,  and  with  the  telief  that  they,  too,  in  their 
measure,  could  go  and  do  likewise.  In  all  this 
thqre  was  no  excitement,  no  predilection  for  one 
class  of  work  above  another — no  enthusiasm  for 
any  one-sided  object ;  but  an  humble,  profound, 
and  most  religious  consciousness  that  work  is  the 
appointed  calling  of  man  on  earth ;  the  end  for 
which  his  various  faculties  were  given;  the  ele¬ 
ment  in  which  his  nature  is  ordained  to  develop 
itself,  and  in  which  his  progressive  advance  to¬ 
wards  heaven  is  to  lie.  Hence,  each  pupil  felt 
assured  of  Arnold's  sympathy  i  n  his  own  particular 
growth  and  character  of  talent.  In  striving  to 
cultivate  his  own  gifts,  in  whatever  direction  tdey 
might  lead  him,  he  infallibly  found  Arnold  not 
only  approving,  but  positively  and  sincerely  valu¬ 
ing  for  themselves  the  results  he  bad  arrived  at ; 
and  that  approbation  and  esteem  gave  a  dignity 
and  a  worth  both  to  himself  and  his  labor.* 

There  was  little  to  disturb  the  even  tenor 
of  Arnold’s  life  at  Laleham.  Without  tak¬ 
ing  any  direct  parochial  charge,  he  occasion¬ 
ally  officiated  at  the  village  church,  and 
visited  the  poor  in  the  workhouse  or  in  their 
homes.  IIis  vacations  were  varied  by  short 
tours  in  England  or  on  the  Continent;  and  his 
leisure  hours  were  filled  by  his  favorite  stu¬ 
dies.  At  seven  in  the  morning  he  was  found 
with  his  pupils,  and  till  nearly  three  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  their  instruction.  The  after¬ 
noon  was  spent  with  them  in  healthful  sports, 
or  in  walks  redolent  of  pleasure  and  conver¬ 
sation.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening, 
when  they  were  all  gathered  round  him  in 
his  drawing-room,  that  be  turned  to  his  books 
or  took  up  his  pen.  He  employed  himself 
then  chiefly  on  a  Lexicon  of  Thucydides,  and 
an  edition  of  that  author  with  Latin  notes. 
He  also  commenced  a  history  of  Greece,  and 
wrote  several  articles  for  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitans,”  on  the  Roman  history,  from 
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the  times  of  the  Gracchi  to  Trajan.  In  1825 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  Niebuhr’s 
**  History  of  Rome,”  having  first  given  a 
proof  of  his  energy  by  learning  German  pur¬ 
posely  that  he  might  be  able  to  read  it.  It 
made  him  aware  of  his  ignoraace,  and  in¬ 
duced  him  to  delay  any  independent  work  of 
his  own,  till  he  had  prosecuted  his  researches 
into  the  new  regions  that  opened  before  him. 
It  produced  a  great  impression  upon  him ; 
he  enthusiastically  adopted  it,  and  hastened, 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  to  introduce  it  to 
the  English  public.  So  powerful  was  the 
grasp  which  Niebuhr  had  taken  of  bh  mind, 
that  an  unusual  and  perhaps  excessive  degree 
of  veneration  manifested  itself  in  him  towards 
both  his  principles  and  conclusions.  He  came 
gradually  to  the  determination  never  to  dif¬ 
fer  from  him,  without  a  full  consciousness  of 
the  probability  that  further  inquiry  might 
prove  him  to  be  right.”  In  1827,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  himself  in  reaching  the  Eternal  City. 
His  stay  was  not  long,  but  it  sufficed  to 
strengthen  his  predilections :  it  breathed 
fresh  life  into  his  classic  lore,  enabled  him  to 
realize  familiar  facts,  and  widened  his  range 
of  feeling  and  philosophy.  “  I  never  though^” 
he  wrote  on  leaving  it,  “  to  have  felt  thus 
tenderly  towards  Rome;  but  the  inexpress¬ 
ible  solemnity  and  beauty  of  her  ruined  con¬ 
dition  has  quite  bewitched  me ;  and  to  the 
latest  hour  of  my  life  I  shall  remember  the 
Forum,  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  magni¬ 
ficent  Colosseum.” 

While  thus  busily  engaged,  and  heartily 
aiming  at  the  highest  objects  of  life,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  interpret¬ 
ation  of  Scripture.  Theology,  in  its  practical 
bearings,  had  a  far  stronger  charm  for  him 
than  even  the  maxims  of  the  Stagyrite  or  the 
narratives  of  Thucydides.  Although  always 
eager  to  strive  at  truth,  and  reverent  in  his 
search  for  it,  he  was  not  disposed  to  adopt 
current  opinions  without  investigation.  He 
knew  that  the  gem  often  lay  deep  in  the  mine, 
and  that  false  tinsel  passed  too  frequently  for 
the  genuine  substance.  Whatsoever  is  not 
of  faith  is  sin  “  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the 
Lord these  were  the  sentiments  he  repeated 
in  silence  to  himself.  He  knew  that  Truth 
must  be  wooed  before  she  can  be  wedded  to 
the  soul ;  and  that,  like  the  maiden  of  chi¬ 
valrous  times,  she  often  requires  of  her  lovers 
long  vigils  and  valorous  exerUons.  Truth, 
accepted  merely  because  generally  pronounc¬ 
ed  to  be  truth,  and  never  comprehended  in 
its  own  nature  by  the  recipient,  is  no  truth ; 
it  is  a  prejudice,  which,  as  far  as  his  rational 
and  moral  being  is  concerned,  he  might  as 
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well  exchange  for  any  other.  Arnold's  think-  |  ing  to  an  end.  Arnold's  friends  bad  often 
ings  sometimes  placed  him  in  opposition  to  I  urged  him  to  seek  a  position  worthier  of  him- 


prevailing  notions.  How  he  defended  him¬ 
self  against  unjust  insinuations,  is  seen  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

I  am  sure  that  my  love  to  the  gospel  is  as 
sincere  [as  yours],  and  my  desire  to  bring 
every  thought  into  the  obedience  of  Christ  is 
one  which  1  think  1  do  not  deceive  myself  in 
believing  that  I  honestly  feel.  It  is  very 
painful  to  be  suspected  of  paying  them  only 
a  divided  homage,  or  to  be  deficient  in  reve¬ 
rence  to  Him  whom  every  year  that  1  live  my 
soul  and  spirit  own  with  a  more  entire  cer¬ 
tainty  and  love.”  Entertaining  an  affection 
for  truth,  and  eager  not  only  to  worship  it 
himself,  but  to  lead  others  to  its  shrine,  he 
found  another  object  of  great  interest  in  all 
institutions  for  its  maintenance  or  dissemina¬ 
tion.  The  Church  of  England  was  naturally 
prominent  in  his  thoughts ;  he  closely  exa¬ 
mined  the  relations  in  which  it  stood  both  to 
immutable  principles  and  to  changing  times ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  conceived  the 
necessity  of  great  alterations.  The  Establish¬ 
ment  had  the  foundation  sure,  but  it  had 
overlaid  it,  he  said,  with  a  very  sufficient 
quantity  of  hay  and  stubble,  which  he  ‘‘  de¬ 
voutly  hoped  to  see  burnt  one  day  in  the  fire.” 
An  age,  too,  was  approaching,  in  which  the 
pen  was  to  rival,  if  not  supplant,  the  tongue 
in  power.  Arnold  perceived  its  advent,  and 
he  hastened  to  make  literature  an  auxiliary 
to  the  pulpit.  Often  did  be  regret,  in  his 
conversation,  “  the  want  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  literature  of  the  day and  often 
was  he  ready  to  gird  up  bis  own  strength  to 
help  supply  the  deficiency.  He  heard  that  a 
Roman  history  was  preparing  for  publication 
by  a  gentleman  unknown  to  him,  and  at  once 
inquired  anxiously  whether  he  was  likely  to 
write  as  a  Christian  or  not :  “  If  he  will,  I 
have  not  a  wish  to  interfere  with  him ;  if  not, 
I  would  labor  very  hard  indeed  to  anticipate 
him,  and  prevent  an  additional  disgrace  from 
being  heaped  on  our  literature.”  Many  of 
his  opinions  were  but  the  legitimate  growth 
of  that  inward  life  already  described.  Sci¬ 
ence  and  literature  “  will  not  do,”  he  wrote 
to  a  friend,  “  for  a  man’s  main  business,  and 
they  must  be  used  in  subordination  to  a  clear- 
ly^erccived  Christian  end,  and  looked  upon 
as  of  nost  subordinate  value,  or  else  they  be¬ 
come  as  fatal  as  absolute  idleness.  In  fact, 
the  house  is  spiritually  empty  so  long  as  the 
pearl  of  great  price  is  not  there,  although  it 
may  be  hung  with  all  the  decorations  of 
earthly  knowledge.” 

These  years  of  tranquil  solitude  were  draw- 


self,  where,  while  securing  a  surer  provision 
for  his  family,  he  would  enjoy  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  wider  usefulness.  Several  circum¬ 
stances  combined  gradually  to  induce  him  to 
leave  Laleham.  He  accordingly  offered  him¬ 
self  as  a  candidate  for  the  Historical  Profes¬ 
sorship  in  the  University  of  London;  but,  at 
this  juncture,  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby 
becoming  vacant,  he  finally  resolved  to  apply 
there.  His  testimonials  were  sent  in  to  the 
.trustees  at  a  late  date,  when  there  seemed, 
from  the  advanced  canvass'of  his  competitors, 

I  but  little  hope  of  success.  Their  character, 
however,  was  such  as  to  attract  general  at¬ 
tention  ;  one  of  them,  in  particular,  asserting 
that,  if  elected,  he  would  change  the  face  of 
education  throughout  England.  The  impres¬ 
sion  produced  was  decidedly  favorable,  and 
he  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  office, 
in  December,  1827.  In  April  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  took  his  degree  of  B.D.,  and,  in 
November,  that  of  D.D.  In  June,  he  received 
priest’s  orders  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Those  doubts  which  had  perplexed 
him  prior  to  his  former  subscription  to  the 
Articles  were  removed ;  but,  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  studies  on  one  or  two  minor  points, 
other  scruples  had  arisen ;  and  he  felt  that 
when  required  to  acquiesce  in  what  he  deem¬ 
ed  an  erroneous  opinion,  even  if  the  subject 
were  immaterial,  he  must  decline  compliance. 
He  was  disposed,  from  the  internal  evidence, 
to  believe  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
belonged  to  an  age  subsequent  to  the  apos¬ 
tles  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  bishop,  and  an  explicit  state¬ 
ment  of  his  views,  that  he  consented  to  be 
ordained.  It  is  but  proper  to  add,  that  fur¬ 
ther  research  convinced  him  of  the  ground¬ 
lessness  of  his  objections,  and  that  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  constantly  used 
the  Epistle  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  “nine  years’ 
home  of  such  exceeding  happiness”  was  now 
to  be  exchanged  for  another  scene.  In  Au¬ 
gust  we  find  him  writing  from  Rugby  :  The 
boys  come  back  next  Saturday.  So  here  be¬ 
gins  the  second  act  of  our  lives.  May  God 
bless  it  to  us,  and  make  it  help  forward  the 
great  end  of  all  1” 

Rugby  presented  peculiar  attractions  to 
Dr.  Ai-nold.  The  prospect  of  worldly  ad¬ 
vancement  was  the  least  influential.  Life  in 
his  eyes  was  a  great  and  holy  thing,  and  he 
wished  to  honor  it.  Had  he  gone  to  London, 
his  aim  would  have  been  to  incite  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  more  than  literary  or  philosophic  ex- 
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cellence ;  in  going  to  Rugby,  his  great  desire 
was  “  to  make  it  a  place  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion."  Such  was  his  grand  object.  Its  cona- 
prehensiveness  bore  the  impress  of  his  own 
character.  He  was  eager  to  put  into  prac¬ 
tice,  in  a  wider  sphere,  those  principles  which 
had  been  the  glory  of  his  own  home-circle, 
and  to  bear  testimony  to  the  public  of  their 
truth  and  efficiency.  By  Christian  education 
he  did  not  merely  mean  instruction  in  the 
doctrines  and  facts  of  the  Bible  ;  he  wanted 
to  make  the  spirit  of  the  place  the  spirit  of 
religion ;  to  haye  all  conduct  judged  by  a 
Christian  standard,  all  actions  springing  from 
Christian  motives,  all  attainments  nallowed 
by  Christian  lore,  all  professions  based  on 
Christian  faith ;  but  every  approach  to  a 
sanctimonious  affectation  would  have  met  with 
his  severest  condemnation.  Education,  re¬ 
garded  either  in  its  nature  or  its  end,  neces¬ 
sitates  a  recognition  of  religious  principle. 
If  it  be  the  development  ot  the  whole  man, 
it  concerns  his  moral  equally  with  his  intel¬ 
lectual  and  physical  faculties;  if  it  be  to 
teach  him  how  to  live,  it  must  look  beyond 
the  mere  birth-place  of  existence  into  eter¬ 
nity,  its  ultimate  sphere.  But  Christianity, 
once  accepted  as  divine,  becomes  the  true 
morality  ;  once  realized,  it  is  the  life  of  the 
soul.  As  the  central  truth  of  the  human 
mind,  all  thoughts  and  deeds  range  round  it, 
and  reflect  its  light.  There  may  be  scholars, 
philosophers,  poets,  without  it ;  but  there  can. 
be  no  true  man.  Arnold  had  to  train  for 
manhood  ;  and,  therefore,  no  rational  course 
remained  for  him  but  that  which  he  adopted. 
This  continual  reference  to  the  dignity  and 
destiny  of  our  nature  elevated  the  character 
of  his  teaching ;  it  helped  him  to  place  each 
thing  in  its  true  position,  to  affix  its  relative 
value,  and  avoid  either  overlooking  or  depre¬ 
ciating  any ;  while  to  whatever  was  most  ex¬ 
cellent  it  gave  a  fresh  charm,  by  associating 
it  with  consequences  before  unseen.  As  the 
ast,  the  present,  and  the  future  inseparably 
lend  in  influencing  life,  so  it  is  impossible 
that  that  education  can  be  sound  which  ne¬ 
glects  any  one  of  the  three  great  branches  of 
inquiry  they  suggest — knowledge,  duty,  and 
responsibility.  Arnold  entered  on  his  work 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  nature 
and  import.  How  far  he  succeeded  in  giving 
valid  expression  to  his  views,  will  be  best 
learnt  from  a  glance  over  his  educational 
career.  “  What  we  must  look  for  here,” 
said  he  to  his  Ru^b^  pupils,  “  is,  first,  reli-  : 
giouB  and  moral  pnnciples ;  secondly,  g^entle- 
manlv  conduct ;  thirdly,  intellectual  ability.” 
It  wui  be  convenient,  in  our  brief  survey,  to  I 


observe  the  means  employed  to  secure  these 
several  objects. 

While  Arnold  deprecated  a  religion  of  Sab¬ 
baths  alone,  of  formal  worshippings,  or  tem¬ 
porary  enthusiasm,  he  was  not  likely  to  con¬ 
fine  his  advocacy  of  a  living  faith  to  set  modes 
or'occasional  seasons.  At  the  same  time  he 
rejoiced  in  every  speeisl  opportunity,  and 
never  failed  to  use  it  for  the  ^st.  “  The  bu¬ 
siness  of  a  schoolmaster,”  he  said,  “  no  less 
than  that  of  a  parish  minister,  is  the  cure  of 
souls.”  He  had  not  been  long  at  Rugby, 
before  he  appeared  in  the  School  Chapel,  and 
as  soon  as  the  chaplaincy  became  vacant  after 
bis  arrival,  foregoing  the  salary  connected 
with  it,  he  requested  the  trustees  to  confer 
the  office  on  himself,  believing  that,  as  Head 
Master,  he  was  the  real  and  proper  religious 
instructor  of  the  boys.  From  that  time  he 
reached  regularly  to  them  almost  every 
unday  till  his  death.  His  sermons,  most  of 
which  were  published  at  intervals,  are  models 
of  their  kind.  The  language  is  nervous,  the 
doctrine  clear  and  practical.  His  favorite 
theme  was  the  application  of  religion  to  the 
details  of  common  life.  Controversy  he 
usually  avoided ;  what  he  spoke  came  evi¬ 
dently  from  his  heart,  and  was  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  audience.  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  scholarship  were  never  purposely 
displayed,  but  could  never  be  hidden.  There 
was  the  master-mind  giving  freshness  to  truth, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  its  great  argument. 
Without  personal  allusion,  there  was  often 
direct  reference  to  particular  faults  prevailing 
in  the  school.  These  he  would  expose  in 
their  sources  and  effects;  but  latterly  he  loved 
to  dwell  on  the  blessedness  of  love  and  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  alluring  rather  than  con¬ 
demning.  His  appeals  were  fervent,  and  his 
feelings  sometimes  almost  irrepressible;  but 
it  was  no  transient  excitement  that  stirred 
him,  and  no  wayward  emotion  that  he  elicit¬ 
ed.  His  eloquence  was  the  earnestness  of 
reason ;  his  passion  the  admiration  of  truth. 
With  plainness  of  speech,  he  united  gentle¬ 
ness  of  manner ;  and  when  reproof  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  he  respected  the  shame  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  arouse.  One  Sunday,  for  instance, 
when  he  deemed  it  requisite  to  refer  to  a  case 
of  untruthfulness  that  had  given  him  great 
pain,  he  had  the  sermon  before  the  prayers, 
in  order,  in  the  absence  of  the  masters,  to  be 
alone  with  the  boys ;  and  when,  at  another 
time,  the  practice  of  drinking  had  become 
usual,  he  addressed  them  about  it  by  them¬ 
selves  in  the  school,  saying  “  that  he  should 
have  spoken  from  the  pulpit,  but  that  others 
were  present,  and  he  wished  to  bide  their 
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sbame.”  Besides  preaching,  it  was  also  his 
custom  to  administer  the  communion  four 
times  in  the  year :  he  nerer  urged  any  per¬ 
sonally  to  attend,  lest  the  act  should  lose  its 
sacredness,  and  be  performed  as  a  favor,  but 
he  did  not  fail  to  explain  and  enforce  it  in  his 
sermons ;  and  the  deep  pleasure  with  which 
he  bailed  every  advance  towards  good,  was 
manifest  in  his  demeanor  when  those  who 
partook  of  it  gathered  around  him. 

These  direct  means  were  not  confined  to 
the  chapel.  In  his  own  house  he  read  and 
prayed  daily  with  the  inmates,  and  every 
morning,  before  commencing  the  lesson  with 
bis  class,  he  introduced  a  prayer  in  addition 
to  those  read  before  the  whole  school.  He 
had  been  at  the  death-bed  of  a  pupil,  and 
was  troubled  to  find  on  engaging  in  teaching 
that  the  change  was  very  great ;  he  thought 
it  probably  resulted  from  their  work  not  be¬ 
ing  sufficiently  sanctified  to  Ood's  glory  ;  and, 
thenceforward,  he  never  began  without  ask¬ 
ing  a  blessing  on  their  efforts,  that  they 
might  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  true  wisdom. 

Arnold’s  own  character  was  in  itself  a  re¬ 
ligious  influence,  and  tended  as  much  as  any 
thing  subordinate  could,  to  assist  him  in  rais- 
mg  the  standard  of  morality.  His  consist¬ 
ency  and  constant  fervor,  uniting  with  cha¬ 
racteristics  which  made  him  so  often  the 
animating  spirit  of  his  circle,  impressed  all 
observers  with  a  respect  for  him  that  could 
scarcely  be  separated  from  a  respect  for 
those  principles  which  were  the  mainspring 
of  his  conduct.  It  was  no(  the  privilege  of 
all  the  boys  to  be  brought  into  direct  inter¬ 
course  with  him,  but  such  as  were,  found  him 
the  same  man,  seeking  the  same  end  in  the 
class-room  as  in  the  pulpit,  in  hours  of  relax¬ 
ation  as  well  as  of  study.  If  reading  Horace 
together,  he  would  dwell  on  the  corruptions 
of  Roman  society,  and  in  few,  but  significant 
words,  lead  their  thoughts  to  present  privi¬ 
leges  and  responsibilities  ;  if  the  pages  of 
history  were  open  before  them,  not  uncom¬ 
monly  would  he  express  bis  indignation,  as 
they  contemplated  the  gigantic  selfishness  of 
a  Bonaparte,  and  pause  afterwards,  as  if  in 
mingled  horror  and  pity ;  and  when  they 
read  of  philanthropy,  or  nobleness  of  cha¬ 
racter,  his  face  would  brighten,  and  bis  praises 
show  bow  he  honored  the  good  wherever 
found.  The  influence  which  he  himself  ex¬ 
erted  on  the  Sixth  Form,  as  it  was  called,  he 
sought  to  perpetuate  through  the  school  by 
their  agency.  **  When  I  have  confidence 
in  the  Sixth,”  was  the  end  of  one  of  his  ad¬ 
dresses,  there  is  no  post  in  England  which 
I  would  not  exchange  for  this ;  but  if  they 


do  not  support  me,  I  must  go.”  He  fell 
that  where  so  many  were  collected,  it  was 
impossible  for  masters  alone  to  exert  a  suffi¬ 
cient  power  to  prevent  the  frequent  growth 
of  evd.  Something  intermediate  was  re¬ 
quired  between  them  and  the  mass  of  boys ; 
and  the  Sixth  Form  appeared  adapted  for 
his  purpose.  It  contained  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  01  the  school ;  the  others  had  more 
sympathies  in  common  with  them  than  with 
their  masters,  and,  moreover,  from  constant 
association  were  easily  moved  hy  their  exam¬ 
ple  ;  the  Sixth  were  sure  to  be  potent  for 
evil,  if  not  for  the  contrary  ;  but  from  their 
position  and  character  it  was  probable  they 
would  generally  be  on  the  right  side.  Spe¬ 
cial  powers  were  accordingly  delegated  to 
them,  including  the  right  of  inflicUng  corpo¬ 
ral  chastisement.  Thus  did  Arnold  espouse 
the  fagging  system ;  he  found  it  in  operation, 
and  he  continued  it.  Public  feeling  was 
against  bim  on  the  point,  but  he  deemed  it 
vital  to  success,  and  fearlessly  defended  it 
when  it  was  fiercely  assailed.  The  principle 
involved  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  but 
his  mode  of  applying  it  we  think  injudicious. 
Under  him  it  worked  admirably,  but  only  a 
man  of  so  pervasive  a  spirit  could  have  pre¬ 
served  it  from  the  grossest  abuse. 

Another  thing  that  greatly' aided  in  the 
spread  of  sound  principle,  was  his  habit  of 
making  each  boy  feel  h’ls  responsibility.  He 
respected  and  trusted  his  pupils,  and  begot 
in  them  a  corresponding  sense  of  respect  and 
trust  fur  himself.  He  did  not  watch  them  as 
if  he  expected  them  to  offend.  That  de¬ 
grading  espionage,  that  everlasting  suspicion, 
which  has  been,  in  innumerable  instances, 
the  very  essence  of  scholastic  management, 
operates  on  boys  precisely  as  the  same  thing, 
on  an  enlarged  scale,  operates  on  nations. 
The  pedagogue  keeps  his  subjects  in  awe, 
makes  them  either  tamely  submissive,  or 
cunning  and  sly,  ready  to  deceive  whenever 
practicable,  and  never  so  heartily  glad  as 
when  an  6meute  can  be  safely  got  up.  Boys 
so  situated  insensibly  and  naturally  argue 
that  what,  if  they  have,  is  never  acknow¬ 
ledged,  or  never  supposed  to  exist,  may  just 
as  well,  as  fur  as  relates  to  their  master,  be 
completely  abandoned.  Every  principle 
must  be  exercised  before  it  can  acquire 
strength  ;  and  till  the  individual  learns  that 
he  is  amenable  to  his  conscience,  as  well  as 
his  superior,  and  has  the  weight  attaching  to 
its  decisions  impressed  on  him  by  the  regard 
others  pay  to  it,  there  will  be  no  enduring 
virtue.  “  Is  this  a  Christian  school  ?”  asked 
Arnold  indignantly  one  day,  after  he  had 
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been  speaking  of  a  display  of  bad  feeling. 

“  I  cannot  remain  here  if  all  is  to  be  carri^ 
on  by  constraint  and  force ;  if  I  am  to  be 
here  as  a  jailer,  I  will  resign  my  office  at 
once.”  The  wisdom  of  his  conduct  was  ap¬ 
parent  in  its  results.  Lying  always  met 
with  the  severest  punishment,  when  discov¬ 
ered  ;  but  a  boy  8  assertion  was  always 
trusted.  Any  attempt  at  further  proof  was 
immediately  checked  ;  “  If  you  say  so,  that 
is  quite  enough — of  course  I  believe  your 
word;”  and  there  grew  up  in  consequence  a 
general  feeling  “  that  it  was  a  shame  to  tell 
Arnold  a  lie — he  always  believes  one.” 

The  whole  discipline  of  the  school,  again, 
was  made  of  course  subservient  to  the  same 
end.  Flogging  he  retained  for  the  younger 
boys,  as  a  punishment  fitly  answering  to  the 
naturally  inferior  state  of  boyhood,  but  it 
was  confined  to  moral  offences,  and  in  all 
cases  he  had  personally  a  great  aversion  to 
indicting  it.  The  frequency  of  bis  expul¬ 
sions,  while  it  was  a  principal  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  the  school, 
was  so  unusual  as  to  bring  down  on  him, 
from  without,  the  greatest  disapprobation. 
Boys,  however,  were  often  rather  removed 
than  expelled,  no  disgrace  attaching  to  their 
departure.  He  considered  the  effect  of  an  1 
individual’s  reftaaining  on  himself,  as  well  as 
on  the  school.  Vicious  boys  ;  boys  banded 
together  in  sets,  to  the  harm  of  themselves 
or  others ;  overgrown  boys,  too  big  to  be 
treated  as  juniors,  too  dull  to  be  influenced 
as  seniors,  were  dismissed.  On  the  other 
band,  also,  boys  whose  character  unfitted 
them  for  a  public  school,  or  who  were  by 
any  circumstance  injuriously  affected  in  a 
manner  they  could  not  be  elsewhere,  were 
removed.  “  It  is  not  necessary,”  he  said 
once,  when  he  had  sent  away  several,  and  a 
discontented  feeling  had  ai  isen, ‘‘ that  this 
should  be  a  school  of  three  hundred,  or  one 
hundred,  or  of  fifty  boys ;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  a  school  of  Christian  gen¬ 
tlemen.” 

These  were  some  of  the  means  Arnold  em¬ 
ployed  to  enforce  religious  principles.  To  se¬ 
cure  gentlemanly  conduct,  he  adopted  a  simi  • 
lar  course  ;  in  many  instances,  of  necessity, 
precisely  the  same. 

One  great  principle  which  ran  through  his 
system  was,  that  he  had  not  to  seek  perform¬ 
ance,  but  promise.  Thus  it  was  intellectual 
ability  he  tried  to  develop.  The  impartation 
of  knowledge  was  a  secondary  thing,  the 
means  rather  than  the  end.  “  You  come  here,” 
he  would  say,  “  not  to  read,  but  to  learn  how 
to  read.”  He  endeavored  to  awaken  the 


mind  of  every  boy,  and  therefore  generally 
taught  by  questioning.  He  never  gave  infor¬ 
mation  where  he  thought  it  would  be  underva¬ 
lued.  and  so,  by  bis  reserve,  excited  the  great¬ 
er  desire  for  it  He  would  appear  to  one 
of  his  class,  collecting  facts,  arranging,  and 
then  showing  how  to  express  them.  His 
principal  talent  as  a  scholar  consisted  in  his 
insight  into  the  structure  of  sentences,  and  the 
principles  of  language ;  and  it  was  most  com¬ 
monly  displayed  in  his  power  of  extempore 
translation.  He  made  the  classics  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  intellectual  discipline,  and  was 
the  first  Englishman  who,  in  our  public 
schools,  drew  attention  to  the  historical,  phi¬ 
losophical,  and  moral  value  of  philology. 
Boys  of  plodding  industry  were  always  en¬ 
couraged  ;  mere  cleverness,  apart  from  all 
good  qualities,  he  never  admired.  When  pu¬ 
pils  presented  themselves  at  the  University 
examination,  he  used  to  say  he  was  more 
proud  of  their  efforts  than  their  success. 
He  never  wished  any  to  adopt  opinions 
because  they  were  hu,  but  directed  each  to 
think  for  himself.  He  abhorred  the  idea 
of  being  pope  of  the  school. 

These  illustrations  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  practice 
show  how  well  his  theory  was  applied.  Great 
difficulties  impeded  him  at  every  step,  many 
inseparable  from  the  constitution  of  a  public 
school.  The  responsibility  of  all  changes 
rested  with  him  ;  the  terms  for  which  he  had 
stipulated  with  the  trustees  were  either  dis¬ 
missal  or  perfect  independence.  Personal 
discipline,  he  knew,  was  requisite  to  success. 
But  there  were  many  traits  besides  those  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  which  added  in  effect  to  the 
tout  ensemble  of  his  character.  There  was  a 
sternness  in  his  manner  that  seemed  at  first 
forbidding  ;  but  no  one  could  be  with  him 
without  discovering  that  his  sympathy  ran 
deep,  if  sometimes  hidden.  His  emotion  often 
broke  through  every  restraint;  and  his  eyes 
would  sometimes  fill  with  tears  when  he 
spoke  of  particular  cases.  Occasionally  in 
teaching  he  was  betrayed  into  a  hastiness  of 
feeling,  but  latterly  never.  “  Why  do  you 
speak  angrily,  sir?”  said  a  boy, at  whose  dul- 
ness  he  had  got  out  of  patience ;  “  indeed,  I 
am  doing  the  best  that  I  can.”  Y ears  after¬ 
wards  he  used  to  tell  the  story  to  his  children, 
and  say,  I  never  felt  so  much  ashamed  in 
my  life  ;  that  look  and  that  speech  I  have 
never  forgotten.”  The  elasticity  of  his  mind 
and  body  gave  him  great  advantage,  and  he 
endeavored  to  maintain  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
feeling  by  advancing  into  new  regions  of 
knowledge,  and  prosecuting  his  studies  with 
the  zest  of  his  college  days.  It  was  one  of 
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his  maxims  that  the  duties  of  a  teacher  could 
not  be  rightly  discharged  without  the  con¬ 
stant  progress  of  self- education.  His  time 
was  limited,  but  be  believed  with  Words¬ 
worth, 

- They  can  make  who  fail  to  find 

Brief  leisure  even  in  busiest  days. 

I  write  nothing,”  he  significantly  complains, 

and  read  barely  enough  to  keep  my  mind 
in  the  state  of  a  running  stream,  which  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  if  it  would  form  or  feed 
other  minds ;  for  it  is  ill-drinking  out  of  a 
pond  whose  stock  of  water  is  merely  the' re¬ 
mains  of  the  long-past  rains  of  the  winter 
and  spring,  evaporating  and  diminishing  with 
every  successive  day  oif  drought.”  Conjoined 
with  private  study,  in  fitting  him  for  the 
school,  were  his  vacation  tours  and  seasons 
of  complete  relaxation,  to  which  he  ascribed 
in  a  great  measure  his  ability  to  enjoy  vigor¬ 
ous  work. 

Rugby  was  the  central  object  of  Dr.  Ar¬ 
nold’s  thoughts.  That  he  succeeded  in  his 
efforts,  and  earned  for  himself  a  reputation 
as  one  of  our  greatest  educators,  is  beyond 
dispute.  But,  while  laboring  with  one  espe¬ 
cial  aim,  he  was  not  the  less  interested  in  the 
world  without.  With  his  advance  into  the 
public  position  of  the  Head  Mastership  came 
new  energies  and  loftier  hopes.  His  untiring 
spirit  would  lead  him,  at  the  end  of  a  hard 
day’s  work,  to  his  study  ;  and  there,  with  his 
children  playing  around  him,  without  one 
wish  for  seclusion  or  quiet,  he  would  begin 
to  write.  “  I  feel  as  if  I  could  dictate  to 
twenty  amanuenses,”  he  once  said,  and  the 
words  only  expressed  his  usual  vigor,  “  The 
Bible,  and  Aristotle,  and  all  history,”  were  his 
favorite  studies,  and  the  Greek  iroXirur)  his 
favorite  science.  “  The  desire  of  taking  an 
active  share  in  the  great  work  of  government” 
was  to  him  *'the  highest  earthly  desire  of 
the  ripened  mind.”  Thucydides  was  the  his¬ 
torian  whose  mode  of  writing  he  still  most 
approved.  The  Lexicon  begun  at  Laleham 
was  now  exchanged  for  an  edition  of  that 
author,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
1829.  It  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  illustrate  not  merely  the  words,  but 
the  principles  and  geography  and  history  of 
a  Greek  writer,  fiirly  in  the  same  year,  he 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  *'  Duty  of  con¬ 
ceding  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims.” 

In  1830,  he  issued  his  first  volume  of  ser¬ 
mons.  The  gloomy  aspect  of  this  period,  the 
public  discontent,  the  general  want  of  harmo¬ 
ny,  awakened  his  serious  solicitude.  He  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  clergy  did  not  step  into  the 


arena,  and  endeavor  to  alleviate  by  some  more 
positive  effort  the  social  distress.  He  bad 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  had  written  for  their  publications  ; 
but  he  vainly  strove  to  give  a  decidedly 
Christian  tone  to  the  institution,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  on  principle,  refused  further  co¬ 
operation. 

In  1831,  he  determined  himself  to  take  the 
field ;  and  accordingly  established  a  newspa¬ 
per,  the  English  Register,  for  which  he  wrote 
a  number  of  able  articles  on  the  topics  most 
important  to  the  times;  but  failing  to  find 
sufficient  sympathy  in  his  endeavor,  he  was 
compelled  to  retire.  Deprived  of  this  means 
of  reaching  the  public,  he  found  another  in 
the  Sheffield  Courant,  to  which  he  contri¬ 
buted  some  powerful  letters  on  “  The  Social 
Distress  of  the  Lower  Orders.”  The  Liber¬ 
alism  he  avowed  was  founded  in  his  appreci¬ 
ation  of  those  principles  of  progress  which  he 
believed,  in  their  perfect  development,  to  be 
identical  with  Christianity  itself.  There  was 
no  party  in  Church  or  State  with  which  he 
could  fully  sympathize :  he  stood  alone,  ex¬ 
posing  himself  to  the  hostility  of  all.  This 
independence  of  mind  was  associated  with 
devout  submission  and  absolute  adhesion  to 
what  he  deemed  the  truth.  No  personal  in¬ 
convenience  or  outward  pressure  could  ever 
induce  him  to  swerve  in  the  least  from  the 
chosen  path  ;  if  he  assailed  human  authority, 
it  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  wanton  aggres.sion, 
but  in  defence,  be  conceived,  of  that  Divine 
law  which  w.as  the  supreme  object  of  his  ve¬ 
neration.  He  emancipated  himself  from  the 
bonds  of  prejudice  or  habit,  and  proclaimed 
his  freedom  in  the  midst  of  clamoring  factions, 
only  because  he  realized  so  fully  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  God.  He  exposed  himself  to  the 
charge  of  will- worship,  but  he  felt  that  there 
is  as  much  will-worship  in  clinging  to  the  old 
as  in  embracing  the  new.  Though  battling 
against  Conservatism,  he  was  essentially  con¬ 
structive  in  his  aim  ;  principles  which  had 
been  neglected,  these  he  wanted  to  apply  for 
the  regeneration  of  society. 

He  bad  already  said  and  done  sufficient  to 
excite  at  least  suspicion  against  him :  wher¬ 
ever  he  looked,  a  tempest  seemed  brooding. 
Each  successive  action  brought  it  nearer.  At 
the  close  of  1831,  he  published,  with  another 
volume  of  sermons,  an  essay  on  the  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  Scripture,  induced  chiefly  by  his  de¬ 
sire  to  have  the  bearing  of  the  Bible  on  mo¬ 
dem  institutions  more  generally  recognized 
and  understood.  The  character  of  this  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  best  gathered  from  an  extract 
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from  a  letter  written  prior  to  its  composition  : 

“  I  want  to  write  an  essay  on  the  true  use  of 
Scripture:  i.  e.,  that  it'is  a  direct  guide  so 
far  forth  as  we  are  circumstanced  exactly  like 
the  persons  to  whom  it  was  originally  ad¬ 
dressed  ;  that  where  the  differences  are  great, 
there  it  is  a  guide  by  analogy ;  i.  e.,  if  so 
and  so  was  the  duty  of  men,  so  circumstanced, 
ergo,  so  and  so  is  the  duty  of  men  circum¬ 
stanced  thus  otherwise ;  and  thus  we  shall 
keep  the  spirit  of  God’s  revelation  even  whilst 
utterly  disregarding  the  letter,  when  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  totally  different.  The  appli¬ 
cations  of  this  principle  are  very  numerous, 
and  embrace,  I  think,  all  the  principal  errors 
both  of  the  High  Church  and  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  party.”  He  was  not  mistaken  in  the 
relation  of  his  theory  to  these  two  contending 
parties ;  they  were  not  slow  to  perceive  it, 
and  he  fell  still  lower  in  their  estimation. 
Nothing  disheartened,  in  1833,  when,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  he  had 
watched  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  he  consi¬ 
dered  the  Establishment  to  be  in  peril  of  de¬ 
struction,  he  published  his  “Principles  of 
Church  Reform.”  The  pamphlet  embodied 
a  defence  of  the  national  Establishment,  a 
statement  of  the  extreme  danger  to  which  it 
was  exposed,  and  a  proposal  of  means  for 
averting  that  danger.  He  unfolded  a  design 
for  the  comprehension  of  Dissenters,  and 
also  suggested  many  details  for  an  increased 
efficiency  of  the  Establishment.  He  advoca¬ 
ted  a  multiplication  of  bishoprics,  the  revival 
of  an  order  of  deacons,  the  use  of  churches 
on  week-days,  and  a  number  of  other  points 
then  discussed  almost  for  the  first  time,  but 
which  have  since  received  extensively  the 
public  sanction.  By  this  avowal  of  his  views, 
made  with  the  hope  of  effecting  some  posi¬ 
tive  result,  he  strengthened  the  feeling  of 
estrangement  with  which  he  was  generally 
regarded.  Dissenters  disapproved  of  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  a  national  Church ;  and  Church¬ 
men  condemned  his  advances  to  Dissenters. 
The  pamphlet  had  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale  ; 
and  then  came  a  general  explosion  of  the 
suspicion  that  gradually  had  been  engender¬ 
ed  against  him.  At  Oxford  the  most  calum¬ 
niating  reports,  sometimes  even  ridiculous 
from  the  incredulity  they  displayed,  were  cir¬ 
culated  respecting  him.  Everywhere  he  was 
denounced  ;  even  those  who  most  esteemed 
him  thought  him  “  crotchetty” — a  reproach 
which  all  earnest  men  have  had,  and  will 
have,  to  bear.  If  he  had  two  necks,  he  once 
said,  he  should  be  hanged  by  both  sides. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  consistency 
or  soundness  of  his  sentiments,  one  cannot 
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but  admire  his  conduct  at  this  critical  period 
— his  calm  perseverance,  his  cheerful  dis¬ 
charge  of  practical  duties.  While  the  cla¬ 
mor  was  still  raging,  he  resumed  his  “  Roman 
History,”  and  pursued  his  other  studies.  In 
1635,  he  completed  his  Thucydides.  Mean¬ 
while,  sighing  with  Cowper 

For  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 

A  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 

beyotod  the  reach  of  rumor,  he  had  built  a 
vacation  residence  in  Westmoreland,  amid 
the  hills  and  by  the  gushing  Rotha,  where 
the  'society  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
helped  him  to  realize  more  delightfully  the 
poetry  of  the  spot.  “  Fox  How,”  as  he 
called  it,  became  his  favorite  home,  "  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  beauty”  during  the  labors  of  the  half- 
year. 

Arnold  was  a  great  iconoclast.  The  two 
idols  of  unbelief  and  superstition  were  the 
chief  objects  of  bis  hatred.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  abhorred  every  approach  to  priest¬ 
craft  ;  on  the  other,  every  thing  like  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  Christian  truth.  High  Church  doc¬ 
trines  he  had  long  regarded  as  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  progress ;  but  when,  iu 
1836,  the  controversy  concerning  Dr.  Hamp¬ 
den’s  theology  began  at  Oxford,  his  indigna¬ 
tion  was  awakened,  and  he  penned  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  personal  articles  he 
ever  wrote,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  under  the  title,  “The  Oxford 
Malignants.”  It  brought  the  outcry  against 
him  to  a  climax.  About  the  same  time  he 
gave  also  an  evidence  of  his  feeling  in  the 
opposite  direction.  He  was  appointed  a  Fel¬ 
low  in  the  Senate  of  the  new  University  of 
London  ;  what  he  wished  was  to  make  it  a 
great  institution  of  national  education,  Chris¬ 
tian  but  not  sectarian.  When  degrees  in 
“  art”  were  made  to  include  poetry,  and 
history,  and  moral  philosophy,  and  so  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  domain  of  moral  education, 
he  endeavored  to  have  the  Scriptures  made 
a  part  of  the  classical  examination.  “  Stu¬ 
dies  not  based  on  Christianity,”  said  be, 
“  must  be  unchristian  ;  therefore,  I  can  take 
no  part  in  them.”  He  partially  succeeded 
in  liis  object,  but  when  the  principle  was 
ultimately  relinquished,  he  retired  from  bis 
position. 

In  1838  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his 
Roman  History — a  work  which  he  had  exe¬ 
cuted  with  almost  affectionate  zeal,  and 
which,  if  completed,  he  hoped  to  make  sub¬ 
serve  the  great  Christian  aim  of  his  life. 
The  second  volume  followed  in  1840,  but  the 
third  was  published^  posthumously,  bringing 
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the  narrative  down  only  to  the  end  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  but  by  ita  able  delinea¬ 
tions  greatly  increasing  the  public  estimation 
of  its  author. 

There  were  two  other  favorite  projects 
which,  had  he  carried  out,  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  full  expression  of  himself — of 
what  he  was  as  well  as  what  he  thought. 
He  wished  to  write  a  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  and  a  Treatise  on  Church 
and  State,  or  Christian  Politics.  His  opinion 
relative  to  the  identity  of  Church  and  State 
— a  great  idea  in  itself — requires  further  no¬ 
tice.  The  Church,  he  held,  should  be  not  a 
subordinate  but  a  sovereign  society,  and  the 
officers  of  State,  in  their  vocation,  necessarily 
its  ministers ;  Christianity  should  be  the 
basis  of  citizenship  ;  crimes  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  sins.  To  the  same  principles 
which  guided  him  in  his  own  life,  in  bis  own 
circle,  in  bis  government  of  the  school — 
generalizing  too  hastily  —  he  would  have 
subjected  the  nation.  He  allowed  that  the 
day  was  far  distant  when  any  rational  hope 
could  be  entertained  of  their  general  adop¬ 
tion  ;  hut  he  was  too  wise  to  bow  before  that 
popular  fallacy  which  would  silence  a  man 
in  his  advocacy  even  of  that  which  is  inhe¬ 
rently  right,  because  the  “  state  of  the  world” 
destroys  the  prospect  of  success.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  position,  it  is  clear 
that  the  element  of  coercion  would  have  re¬ 
mained  in  his  system ;  for  the  end  of  the 
Church,  be  maintained,  “  was  the  putting 
down  of  moral  evil but  before  that  coer¬ 
cion  could  consistently,  according  to  his  own 
principles,  be  exercised,  the  majority  of  the 
nation  must  have  become  Christian ;  and 
were  that  the  case,  the  triumph  would  have 
been  already,  in  a  great  measure,  achieved, 
which  be  feared  would  never  be,  till  after  the 
Church  had  become  one  with  the  State. 

Arnold’s  character  had  stood  the  test  of 
calumny  and  opposition.  His  sincerity  bad 
almost  won  esteem  from  his  foes.  He  had 
lost  none  of  bis  zeal,  and  had  renounced 
none  of  his  opinions ;  but  a  chastened  energy 
and  serenity,  and  a  determination  to  dwell 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  positive  truths 
with  which  others  agreed,  began  to  distin¬ 
guish  him.  In  1839  be  published  two  ser¬ 
mons  on  Prophecy,  as  ”  a  peace-offering.” 
The  disturbances  of  Chartism,  in  1830  and 
1840,  made  him  more  wishful  for  the  union 
of  all  good  men ;  and  at  this  he  aimed, 
though  unsuccessfully,  in  an  attempt  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  Society  for  collecting  information 
respecting  the  poorer  classes.  His  letters  to 
the  Hertford  ^former  were  written  at  this 


time,  mmnly  to  awaken  the  higher  orders  to 
a  true  sense  of  the  danger.  The  fourth 
volume  of  his  Sermons  was  also  published 
about  this  date.  It  found  numerous  ad¬ 
mirers.  Prejudice  was  fast  waning,  and 
many  were  even  disposed  to  gather  round 
him  as  their  champion.  Never  was  victory 
more  honorably  won,  or  the  force  of  cha¬ 
racter  made  more  apparent.  Fourteen  years 
of  Rugby  life  had  gone.  The  school,  that 
had  at  one  time  sunk  in  numbers,  had  lat¬ 
terly  risen  each  successive  term  beyond  the 
limits  which  he  wished  to  place.  And  now, 
in  1841,  came  the  crowning  honor.  He  was 
elected  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  an 
office  he  gladly  accepted.  On  December  2, 
1841,  he  delivered  his  Inaugural  Lecture  to 
an  unprecedentedly  large  audience;  and  at 
the  end  of  his  Christmas  vacation,  during 
the  first  three  weeks  of  the  Lent  Term,  he 
gave  the  first  seven  of  his  lectures — an  in¬ 
troductory  course — with  the  greatest  and 
most  cheering  eclat. 

His  interest  in  political  and  ecclesia-stical 
matters  was  unabated  ;  but  a  settled  melan¬ 
choly  pervaded  him  when  be  contemplated 
their  actual  state.  He  attached  new  im¬ 
portance  to  a  man’s  individual  convictions; 
and  even  expressed  himself  as  disposed  “  to 
cling,  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity,  to 
the  Protestant  tendency  of  laying  the  whole 
stress  on  Christian  religion,  and  adjourning 
his  idea  of  the  Church  sine  die.’*  One  quo¬ 
tation  from  bis  diary,  commenced  a  short 
time  before  bis  death,  will  indicate  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  his  feeling:  “Sunday,  June  6.  —  I 
have  been  just  looking  over  a  newspaper, 
one  of  the  most  painful  and  solemn  studies 
in  the  world,  if  it  be  read  thoughtfully.  So 
much  of  sin  and  so  much  of  suffering  in  the 
world  as  are  there  displayed,  and  no  one 
seems  able  to  remedy  either.  .  .  Ma^  Ood 
give  me  grace  to  labor  in  my  generation  for 
the  good  of  my  brethren  and  for  his  glory  !” 

The  hand  that  penned  these  words,  in 
another  week  was  cold.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  the  day  previous  to  his  47th  birth¬ 
day,  June  12,  1842,  the  workman  was  called 
to  his  resL  The  subject  of  the  last  exercise 
he  bad  set  his  boys  was  “  Domus  ultima;” 
the  last  words  of  the  last  New  Testament 
lecture  were  on  that  passage  of  St.  John : 
“  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ; 
but  we  know  that  wnen  He  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is.”  On  Saturday  he  retired  to  bed  as 
usual ;  looking  forward  to  the  associations 
of  the  morrow,  be  had  written  in  his  diary : 
“  In  one  sense,  how  nearly  can  I  now  say. 
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Visci."  A  few  hours  more,  and  all  was  I  the  heart.  Such  men  cannot  die ;  they  sur* 
over;  he  suddenly  fell  a  victim  to  disease  of  |  vive  in  the  force  of  their  example. 


From  the  Leitnre  Hoar. 

REMARKABLE  CAVES  IN  BELGIUM. 


Belgium  is  renowned  for  its  quaint  old 
cities,  its  historical  associations,  its  fortresses, 
and  its  battle-fields,  and,  of  late  years,  for  its 
manufacturing  industry,  its  eager  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  its  growing  prospects  of  fu¬ 
ture  wealth  and  greatness ;  but  its  name 
calls  up  in  the  minds  of  but  few,  thoughts  of 
picturesque  scenery,  of  lofty  hills,  shattered 
rocks,  valleys  full  of  the  richest  verdure, 
nooks  where  the  poet  might  nestle  as  in  a 
chosen  home,  and  caverns  wild  and  roman¬ 
tic.  Yet  within  the  territories  of  the  Belgian 
Leopold  may  all  these  objects  of  beauty 
and  interest  be  found ;  and  the  traveller 
through  the  legendary  lands  of  the  Low 
Countries,”  as  they  were  termed  of  old,  has 
only  to  turn  aside  a  little  to  the  south,  and 
he  will  find  himself  entering  a  region  marked 
by  the  peculiarities  just  indicated,  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  is  rare  and  surprising. 

We  have  often  thought  of  our  rambles, 
some  time  ago,  in  tbe  city  of  Bruges,  and 
fancied  we  saw  tbe  last  beams  of  the  setting 
sun  tinging  the  old  brick  towers  of  church 
and  belfry  —  that  belfry  whose  musical 
chimes  are  at  this  moment  floating  into  our 
ear.  And  with  thoughts  of  Bruges  there 
have  again  and  again  come  thoughts  of  Ghent, 
with  its  ancient  squares  and  its  streets  full  of 
Spanish-looking  houses,  and  its  churches  and 
Belgian  monastery,  and  stories  of  civic 
wealth,  conflict,  and  power.  Brussels,  too, 
with  its  noble  H&tel  de  Ville,  rich  in  histori¬ 
cal  mementoes,  and  its  cathedral  of  S.  Gu- 
dole,  with  its  painted  windows  and  curious 
carvings  —  that  city  also  has  frequently 
opened  on  our  remembrance  most  vividly 
pictorial ;  nor  have  we  been  wont  to  forget 
the  iron  and  coal,  the  engines  and  mana&- 
tures,  which  impart  to  Liege,  and  other 
spots  in  the  Netherlands,  a  look  like  the 
hives  of  industrial  toil  that  we  see  in  the 
north  of  England.  But  within  the  last 


twelve  months  other  ideas  of  Belgium  have 
become  prominent  in  our  mind — ideas  which 
had  indeed  existed  there  before,  but  only  in 
the  faint  shadowy  colors  such  as  books  pro¬ 
duce.  What  is  sylvan  and  sequestered — 
what  is  bold  and  bieautiful  in  vale  and  river 
— what  is  impressive  and  solemn  in  long  sub¬ 
terranean  passages  and  grottoes  of  lofty 
heights — are  now  indissolubly  and  in  preSmi- 
nence  associated  in  our  thoughts  with  a 
country  chiefly  regarded  by  os  before  as  one 
of  flat  plains  and  great  cities.  Having  re¬ 
cently,  by  reading  Mr.  Costello’s  book  on 
the  subject,  stimmated  our  desires  to  see  the 
valley  of  tbe  Meuse,  which  abounds  in  tbe 
scenery  we  have  mentioned,  we  resolved  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  tempting  region ;  and 
though  we  went  with  expectations  consider¬ 
ably  raised  by  the  very  pleasant  sketches  of 
that  intelligent  writer,  what  we  saw  far  sur¬ 
passed  ail  which  we  had  imagined. 

After  an  excursion  of  great  beauty,  we 
I  found  ourselves,  one  summer  evening,  at  the 
fine  old  town  of  Dinant.  Tbe  history  of 
this  place  is  in  striking  contrast  to  its  present 
tranquillity  and  seclusion.  It  was  once  the 
seat  of  civic  strife  and  of  savage  war ;  and 
from  its  importance  and  wealth,  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  tbe  city  of  Liege,  was  mixed  up  with 
the  stirring  events  which  belong  to  the  times 
of  Louis  XI.  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Having  excited  tbe  anger  of  Philip,  tbe  father 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  tbe  city  endured  a  ter¬ 
rible  retaliation,  which  that  prince  came  to 
witness  in  his  litter,  just  before  his  death. 

”  The  Dinandii,”  says  Philip  de  Comines, 

made  a  bold  sally  one  day,  but  it  proved 
much  to  their  disadvantage ;  for  they  were 
beaten  so  cruelly,  that  the  eighth  day  after, 
(their  friends  having  no  time  to  consider  of 
their  relief,)  tbe  town  was  taken  and  set  on 
fire,  and  tbe  prisoners  (about  eight  hundred! 
drowned  before  Bouvines.  Whether  Goa 
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borers  were  set  to  work  with  pick-axe  and 
mattock,  and  the  lower  aperture,  enlarged, 
formed  the  entrance  to  a  series  of  eight  l:^au- 
tiful  galleries,  thickly  encrusted  with  stalac¬ 
tites,  and  terminating  in  the  lofty  hall  first 
discovered,  which  admits  a  ray  of  daylight 
through  the  brushwood  that  nearly  covers 
the  fissure.  Some  bones  and  two  or  three 
skulls  are  shown ;  but  whether  they  are  the 
relics  of  ancient  sacrifice,  the  remains  of  ve¬ 
nerable  hermits,  or  the  disjecta  membra  of 
refugees  or  murdered  travellers,  tradition  is 
silent.” 

Having  been  interested  in  this  description, 
we  sought  from  the  gardener  the  privilege 
of  seeing  the  cavern,  and  were  conducted 
through  woods  and  along  winding  rocky 
paths  for  some  distance,  till  we  reached  the 
entrance,  the  lower  aperture  mentioned  by 
Costello.  The  preliminary  business  of  light¬ 
ing  candles  being  done,  we  followed  our 
guide  into  the  gloomy  recess,  at  first  very 
narrow  and  very  low,  and,  like  all  such  places, 
damp  and  cold.  Having  reached  the  end  of 
a  confined  passage,  we  were  introduced  into 
a  small  but  lofty  chamber,  where  the  stalac¬ 
tites  drooping  from  the  roof  are  very  curi¬ 
ous.*  These  are  in  some  cases  connected  by 
a  thin  strip  of  petrifaction  in  wavy  folds, 
quite  transparent,  and,  as  seen  with  a  candle 
behind  them,  exceedingly  beautiful.  Many 
of  the  forms  which  these  singular  rock- 
secretions  exhibit,  suggest  fanciful  resem- 
bliinces,  and  one  in  particular  strongly  re¬ 
minded  us  of  the  enormous  skull  of  some 
extinct  megatheroid,  or  other  fossil  monster. 
The  stalagmites,  too,  rising  up  from  the 
ground,  as  if  emulous  of  reaching  their  neigh¬ 
bors  on  the  roof,  are  in  several  instances  very 
striking,  looking  like  stunted  firs,  stripped  of 
their  branches  and  their  bark,  and  bleached 
by  the  rain  and  the  tempest. 

At  the  termination  of  these  passages  and 
smaller  chamber  we  reached  the  larger  cell 
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permitted  it  as  a  judgment  upon  them  for 
their  malice,  I  cannot  determine,  but  certainly 
it  was  a  dreadful  revenge.”  The  town  was 
a  second  time  demolished  by  the  French  in 
1554,  and  has  never  since  reguned  its  pre¬ 
vious  extent  and  power.  Nor  has  the  wrath 
of  man  been  the  only  scourge  of  the  place, 
for  the  elements  have  also  warred  against  it ; 
and  in  the  old  church,  upon  one  of  the  pil¬ 
lars  near  the  door,  there  still  remains,  far 
from  the  floor  above  the  pavement,  the  flood- 
mark  reached  by  the  overflowing  river  some 
years  ago. 

But  we  must  not  now  tarry  at  Dinant, 
though  right  pleasant  be  the  place,  remind¬ 
ing  us,  by  the  way,  not  a  little  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  as  seen  above  the  bridge  in  Turner’s 
famous  picture  of  it.  We  shall  proceed 
along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Givet.  Here  we  find  ourselves 
amongst  perpendicular  rocks  to  the  right, 
and  outspread  meadows,  fields,  and  woods-to 
the  left ;  while  the  laborers  engaged  in  dam¬ 
ming  up  the  banks,  and  tbe  noise  of  quarry- 
men  at  work  getting  stone  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  entertain  ns  as  we  proceed.  We  were 
struck  with  a  long  line  of  trees  running 
across  the  meadow-lands  on  the  left  bank, 
which,  as  seen  from  the  right — that  which 
we  followed — appeared  like  a  screen,  more 
fair  than  any  Gothic  one,  giving  increa.sed 
beauty  to  the  landscape  that  rose  behind 
and  beyond. 

Advancing  on,  we  found  the  scene  more 
bold  and  lonely,  the  hills  sweeping  round 
and  forming  an  amphitheatre,  in  the  basin  of 
which  the  river  lay  as  it  had  been  a  lake. 
Before  os  stood  the  ch&teau  de  Freyr,  em¬ 
bosomed  among  the  trees — a  plain,  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  white  edifice,  with  dark  conical-capped 
towers  at  the  angles,  those  common  features  in 
continental  castles.  We  walked  about  the 
gardens  and  entered  the  summer-house,  all 
in  the  style  of  the  last  century,  formal  and 
stiff' ;  but  the  chief  object  of  interest  of  which 
wc  were  in  quest  was  the  grotto,  discovered 
only  twenty- five  years  since,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  Costello.  The  late  pos¬ 
sessor,  the  Due  de  Beaufort  Spontin,  was 
out  shooting,  when  “  his  dog,  in  pursuit  of  a 
fox,  ran  into  an  earth,  ana  disappeared  so 
long  that  be  was  thought  to  be  lost ;  but  in 
the  course  of  about  half  an  hour  he  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard,  yelping  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  spot  where  he  entered ;  and 
an  closely  examining  the  rocks,  a  deep  fissure 
was  found  opening  out  into  a  spacious  cham¬ 
ber,  and  communicating  by  a  long  and  sinu¬ 
ous  passage  with  the  fox-earth.  Some  la- 


*  Stalaetitic  oarbonaU  of  lioM  occurs  chiefly  in 
long  masses  suspended  from  tbe  roofs  of  caverns  in 
limestone  rocks.  Stalactites  appear  to  be  continu¬ 
ally  forming.  Water  containing  carbonate  of  lima 
held  in  solution  by  earbonie  acid,  trickling  through 
crevices  in  the  rooCi  of  the  caverns,  gradually 
during  its  exposure  to  the  air  loaes  its  carbonic 
acid,  and  consequently  deposits  its  carbonate  of 
lime ;  the  water  passing  over  the  portion  first  de- 
pont^  gradually  adds  to  it,  and  eventually  gives 
the  carbonate  of  lime  ita  great  length  and  stalao- 
titie  character.  The  flatter  deposits,  called  stalag¬ 
mites,  are  formed  on  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  by  the 
water  there  depositing  that  portion  of  ita  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime  which  is  not  separated  during  the  for- 
matioo  of  the  stalactite. 
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of  the  grotto,  into  which  the  foxhound  made 
his  way,  and  so  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
curious  place.  This  is  the  noblest  of  the 
subterranean  cells ;  and  awful  indeed  does  it 
appear,  when  the  guide  descends  into  the 
yawning  abyps  below,  and  lights  up  the 
gloomy  rugged  sides.  The  beams  of  day, 
however,  come  in  from  the  upper  part,  and 
the  upper  door  of  the  cave  seems  just  the 
place  that  would  have  pleased  a  hermit  in  the 
olden  time. 

Having  sufficiently  explored  these  won¬ 
ders,  and  filled  our  minds  with  images  of  the 
wild  and  terrible,  we  emerged  into  bright 
midday  again  at  the  same  spot  where  we 
had  entered  the  cave.  The  walk  thence 
down  to  the  river,  along  wooded  pathways, 
and  through  graceful  alleys  of  overshadow¬ 
ing  trees,  was  exceedingly  grateful  amidst 
the  sultry  heat,  and  we  were  glad  to  catch 
the  breezes  which  came  in  welcome  but 
gentle  gusts  from  the  waterside,  as  we  issued 
from  the  shady  avenues.  We  cros^d  the 
river,  and  wandered  through  the  meadows 
beyond  the  leafy  screenwork  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  mounted  into  charming  orchards 
spread  out  over  the  rbing  lands ;  and  then 
into  fields  of  barley  and  wheat,  and  others 
full  of  peas  and  beans ;  wending  our  way,  as 
well  as  the  vague  information  elicited  from 
the  peasants  could  guide  us,  towards  the 
castle  of  Walzen,  another  object  of  which 
we  were  in  search.  After  walking  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance  over  hills,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  en¬ 
trancing  views  which,  of  that  kind,  we  ever 
beheld.  There  lay  below,  in  a  deep  broad 
hollow,  formed  by  rocky  hills,  which  here 
agfun  assumed  somewhat  the  shape  of  an 
amphitheatre,  a  sequestered  glen  or  valley, 
watered  by  the  Lesse,  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Meuse.  The  emerald  greenness  of 
the  meadow  at  the  bottom ;  the  sparkling 
waters  seen  through  the  opening  branches 
of  the  woods  spreading  out  at  our  feet ;  the 
multitude  of  trees,  in  massy  foliage,  behind 
and  around,  here  skirting  the  many-colored 
rocks,  and  there  completely  covering  them ; 
the  tops  of  distant  chateaus  peering  up  from 
gardens  and  orchards  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  were  embosomed  ;  these,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  wooden  bridge  that  came  into  view 
as  we  descended  the  hills,  contributed  to 
make  a  landscape  which,  once  seen,  can 
never  be  forgotten.  All  travellers  have  in 
the  precious  picture-gallery  of  imaginative 
memory,  a  few  cabinet  paintings  such  as  out¬ 
vie  the  productions  of  the  mrst  masters  of 
art,  and  which  from  present  scenes  they  oft 


retire  to  look  at.  The  view  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lesse  from  the  rising  grounds  we  have 
described,  will  henceforth  be  to  us  one  of 
those  cherished  treasures. 

We  descended  into  the  valley  along  undu¬ 
lating  roads,  very  retired  and  shady,  and 
passra  the  cb&teaus  we  have  mentioned,  and 
then  came  out  again  upon  another  scene  of 
sylvan  beauty  vying  with  the  first.  It  was  a 
long  valley  of  the  same  general  features; 
steep  wooded  banks  rising  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  water,  and  meadows  of  sparkling 
green,  lying  between  the  Lesse  and  the  ele¬ 
vated  road,  over  which  we  made  our  weary 
way  to  the  castle  of  Walzen.  The  valley  re¬ 
called  to  our  recollections  the  most  beautiful 
portions  of  the  Wharfe  near  Bolton  Priory. 
Just  by  the  castle  gate,  where  the  road  com¬ 
mands  a  view  of  the  valley  below,  we  could 
not  help  pausing  to  drink  in  the  delicious 
beauties  of  the  whole  scene,  here  heightened 
by  a  few  cottages  sprinkled  over  the  banks 
of  the  river,  together  with  that  picturesque 
feature  in  a  landscape — a  time-worn  water¬ 
mill.  Peasants,  too,  in  one  part,  were  fording 
the  shallow  stream,  while  in  another  part  the 
ferryman  appeared  plying  his  humble  occu¬ 
pation. 

Admitted  within  the  precincts  of  the 
castle,  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
but  a  general  air  of  antiquity,  we  crossed 
some  gardens  bright  with  scarlet  geraniums, 
to  a  terrace  which  overhung  the  winding 
river  at  another  point,  giving  us  a  further 
view  of  the  stream  and  the  bendings  of  the 
valley.  Guided  still  farther  on  by  the  castle 
gardener,  we  came  to  a  seat  on  a  lofty  path¬ 
way,  striking  out  in  a  new  direction,  over¬ 
looking  the  valley,  whence  there  broke  upon 
us  the  front  of  the  castle,  at  the  back  of 
which  we  had  entered.  There  it  stood,  with 
its  white  walls,  and  little  windows,  and  cir¬ 
cular  towers,  and  steep  roof,  so  queer  and 
quaint,  perched  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a 
rock,  which  went  down  to  the  river  as  per¬ 
pendicularly  as  you  would  cast  a  plumb-line, 
the  castle  rather  projecting  from  the  top  than 
otherwise.  It  was  just  the  place  in  which  to 
sit  for  hours,  and  dream  of  nature’s  beauty 
and  of  feudal  times,  of  the  peacefulness  of 
God’s  creation,  and  of  the  broils  and  discords 
of  man’s  wild  ways.  The  I^esse  must  alto¬ 
gether  be  a  river  of  wonderful  interest ;  for 
besides  what  we  have  detailed,  and  have  yet 
to  describe  in  connection  with  it,  there  are 
some  extraordinary  rocks  which  we  did  not 
see  at  Chaleux,  “  projecting  like  spires,  and 
one.  La  Chaudelle,  like  a  pillar  from  the  face 
of  the  rock.” 
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But  we  must  proceed  to  describe  our  ez> 
cnrsion  to  the  grotto  of  Hans  sur  Lesse.  It 
was  a  fresh  bright  morning  when  we  started 
from  Dinant,  and  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
ride  of  twenty  miles — some  part  of  it  com¬ 
manding  features  of  considerable  beauty,  the 
road  running  most  of  the  way  through  a 
wide,  open  country.  Two  points  in  particu¬ 
lar  impressed  themselves  on  our  mind  as 
memorahle — the  first,  a  valley  full  of  wood, 
the  highway  bordered  with  rocks  and  brush¬ 
wood,  then  crossing  a  deep  gorge,  with  a 
rustic  mill  on  one  side,  throwing  up  water 
from  its  busy  wheels ;  the  second,  a  turn  in 
the  road  winding  down  the  side  of  a  hill, 
whence  we  had  a  very  extensive  prospect, 
variegated  by  fields  and  trees,  and  the  gentler 
curves  of  the  flowing  Lesse.  The  King  of  the 
Belgians  has  a  hunting-seat  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  After  travelling  along  the  high-road 
for  about  fifteen  miles,  we  turned  ofiT  through 
a  byeway  which  in  bad  weather  must  be  next 
to  impassable;  and  after  riding  five  miles 
more  in  an  outlandish  sort  of  country,  where 
there  seemed  neither  houses  nor  people,  we 
came  down  upon  the  village  of  Hans,  a  tiny 
little  group  of  houses  on  the  side  of  the 
Lesse,  which  our  vehicle  had  to  ford.  We 
inquired  after  the  grotto,  and  found  that  ad¬ 
mission  to  it  was  farmed  of  the  proprietor  by 
a  person  in  the  place,  who  charged  five  francs 
for  the  sight  of  his  subterranean  wonders. 
The  money  was  paid,  and  tickets  taken — a 
process  which  abstracted  something  from  the 
romance  of  our  expedition.  We  do  not 
mean  that  wc  at  all  grudged  the  money ;  hut 
the  idea  of  entering  enchanted  halls  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  and  in  a  remote  region 
which  many  have  never  heard  of,  by  present¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  printed  paper  as  you  would  at 
the  door  of  a  London  dionima,  was  rather 
out  of  keeping.  A  man  and  a  boy  accom¬ 
panied  us,  and  after  walking  some  distance 
through  gardens  and  fields,  we  came  up  to  a 
smart-looking  villa,  crossed  a  wooden  bridge, 
and  then  found  ourselves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  mountain  gallery.  The  river  Lesse 
comes  flowing  out  of  this  dark  opening,  and 
over  its  waters  we  had  to  pass,  in  order  to 
reach  the  curious  chambers  we  came  to  see. 
It  certainly  was  a  very  novel  position  to  be 
placed  in,  moving  along  in  a  boat  on  the 
bosom  of  an  underground  stream,  all  as  dark 
as  Tartarus,  except  as  a  few  rays  were  thrown 
on  the  water,  and  on  the  low  roof  of  the  arched 
rock,  by  the  torch  and  the  burning  wisps  of 
straw  which  the  guide  used  to  illuminate  us 
on  our  voyage.  A  gun  that  was  fired  here 
produced  a  terrible  succession  of  thundering 


echoes.  The  dead  hollow  sounds  of  the 
water-splash,  and  our  own  voices,  had  also  a 
strange  effect,  and  so  had  the  blazing  tufts 
which  wer#  thrown  on  the  bosom  of  the 
stream,  and  left  to  sail  away  like  little  ships 
on  fire  upon  the  midnight  sea. 

At  length  we  landed,  and  stumbled  in 
the  darkness  up  some  moist  clayey  steps, 
which  threatened  us  every  moment  a  tremen¬ 
dous  fall.  This  uncomfortable  sort  of  stair¬ 
case  led  up  through  what  is  called  the  Devil’s 
Passive,  by  a  winding  ascent,  into  a  magni¬ 
ficent  cavern,  which  takes  the  name  of  the 
Salle  de  Dome,  very  spacious  and  winding, 
and  opening  into  numerous  other  chambers, 
and  in  some  parts  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  high.  Here  we  were  led  about  from 
point  to  pmint,  and  shown  divers  stalactites 
and  stalagmites,  far  longer  and  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  those  in  the  cavern  de  Freyr.  One, 
likened  by  the  guide  to  the  head  of  a  dog, 
was  no  bad  representation  of  the  traditionary 
piortraits  of  Socrates.  Others  on  the  ground, 
flat  and  circular,  were  called  Dutch  cakes; 
and  we  fancied  some  of  the  ledges  of  the 
rock  looked  like  huge  sideboards  with  corre¬ 
sponding  ornaments  and  provisions,  awaiting 
some  festival  of  a  congregation  of  giants,  who 
might  here  be  banqueted  fittingly  enough. 
But  all  these  rather  degrading  associations 
were  forthwith  dispelled  by  our  wizard-like 
guide,  who  came  rushing  out  from  a  gorge 
of  the  rock,  high  over-head,  and,  standing  on 
an  elevated  point,  waved  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  his  blazing  bunch  of  straw,  lighting  up 
the  sides  and  roof  of  the  cavern  with  a  mys¬ 
terious  glare,  which  filled  one  with  impressions 
truly  sublime.  Then  we  entered  a  smaller 
cell,  called  the  Boudoir  de  Proserpine,  where 
there  are  stalactites  in  the  form  of  large 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  one  not  unlike  the 
head  of  an  owl — a  bird  that  might  well  pre¬ 
side  here  as  genius  of  the  place.  Yet  other 
stalactites  were  pointed  out,  as  being  like 
cauliflowers ;  and  one  most  certainly  looked 
the  exact  image  of  a  swan  hanging  up  in  a 
larder,  all  of  which,  of  course,  we  handed 
over,  in  imagination,  to  the  giants  for  their 
dinner,  in  the  great  hall  we  had  just  left. 

The  Salle  des  Drapeaux,  so  called  from  the 
banner-like  aspect  of  the  stalactites,  abounds 
in  transparent  forms  of  Mtrifaction,  while 
masses  of  rock  below  reminded  one  of  tombs — 
the  whole  looking  like  a  mausoleum,  with 
flags  suspended  over  the  dead.  Others,  again, 
resembled  chandeliers  covered  with  gauze. 
Then  we  came  into  the  Salle  des  Peutinelles, 
where  again  the  guide  appeared  waving  his 
fire-signals  amidst  dense  clouds  of  smoke. 
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?'ving  the  whole  scene  an  unearthly  air. 

ben  we  entered  the  Salle  d’Armes,  very 
spacious  and  open.  Next  we  crossed  a  crazy 
bridge  which  spanned  a  gurgling  rivulet. 
Then  again  we  entered  another  hall,  where 
the  stalactites  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  heads 
of  spears.  Afterwards  we  reached  the  Salle 
des  Tropbees,  of  marvellous  height ;  then  the 
Salle  de  la  Cascade,  like  a  petribed  waterfall ; 
and,  finally,  the  great  gallery,  where  the 
stalagmites  are  of  extraordinary  size  and  of 
very  varied  forms. 

Thus  we  wandered  on  in  perfect  darkness, 
save  as  the  torch  and  straw  gave  us  light,  for 
about  two  hours,  astonished  at  every  step  by 
the  appearance  of  some  new  and  wonderful 
form,  that  in  the  lapse  of  ages  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  forth  under  the  openition  of  those  mys¬ 


terious  laws  which  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
divine  Creator  has  impressed  upon  what  may 
seem  to  us  the  most  anomalous  of  bis  works. 
It  was  almost  dazzling  to  come  out  from  these 
singular  regions  to  the  broad  blaze  of  day 
once  more.  We  returned  to  the  village,  and 
found  hospitable  entertainment  in  the  little 
inn,  and  welcome  rest  after  the  fatiguing 
pilgrimage  through  the  labyrinths  of  the 
caverns.  It  was  pleasant  in  the  evening  to 
ride  back  to  Dinant,  and  to  watch  the  reapers 
as  we  went  along,  gathering  in  the  harvest. 
As  we  arrived  at  our  hotel  and  reflected 
upon  the  strange  visions  of  Hans  sur  Lesse, 
we  felt  that  we  had  spent  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  days,  as  it  regards  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  wild,  savage,  and  romantic  scenes,  that 
we  had  ever  known. 


The  Koran,  which  is  the  affected  title  of 
a  pretended  autobiography  of  Sterne,  was 
first  published  in  h.nglish  in  1775.  M. 
H^douin  says  he  has  proved  in  the  “  Revue 
de  Paris”  that  a  complete  translation  of  the 
work  has  never  appeared  in  France  till  now  ; 
it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if 
he  could  have  proved  that  the  original  was 
the  production  of  Sterne.  Though  it  has 
recently  been  treated  as  genuine  in  two  con¬ 
tinental  periodicals  of  authority — the  “  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes”  and  the  “  Bibliotheque 
Universelle  de  Geneve” — no  man  of  letters 
in  England  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a 
*  transparent  forgery.  The  work  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  not 
only  written  in  imitation  of  Tristram  Shandy, 
but  chiefly  consists  of  the  development  of 
hints  which  are  dropped  in  the  parent  fiction, 
or  in  the  meagre  account  of  his  life,  which 
Sterne  drew  up  for  the  information  of  his 
daughter.  The  mannerism  and  licentiousness 
of  the  model  are  faithfully  copied;  the  wit, 

*  8Um«  Jnidit ;  L$  Kortm.  Traduit  par  Alfred 
H<tdooin,  Mitiou  accompagnie  de  Motes.  Paris, 


the  pathos,  the  eloquence,  the  delineations  of 
character  were  beyond  the  mimicry  of  a 
bookseller’s  journeyman.  The  second  and 
third  parts  are  made  up  of  the  avowed  say¬ 
ings  of  eminent  men  and  of  miscellaneous 
opinions,  professed  to  be  original,  but  many 
of  them  plagiarized  from  familiar  sources. 
Such,  however,  is  the  force  of  imagination, 
when  under  the  influence  of  a  name,  that  M. 
Hedouin  discovers  in  this  spurious  produc¬ 
tion  all  the  lineaments  of  the  reputed  parent. 
Some  years  since,  a  learned  Frenchman,  M. 
Salverte,  mistook  Tristram  Shandy  itself  for 
an  authentic  biography,  and  in  his  elaborate 
treatise  “  Sur  les  noms  d’hommes,-de  peo¬ 
ples,  et  de  lieux,”  quoted  Shandy  of  Shandy 
Hall,  among  the  examples  of  persons  who 
bad  derived  their  names  from  a  place. 

In  one  respect  M.  H6douin  adopts  an 
original  view  of  bis  author.  He  ranks  him 
among  the  bold  thinkers — Voltaire,  Diderot, 
and  Rousseau — who  waged  war  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  f^ainst  tyranny  and  intoler¬ 
ance  ;  with  this  difference,  that  what,  he 
says,  especially  characterized  Sterne,  was  his 
rellgiou*  sentiment  1  M.  H^ouin  has  no¬ 
thing  to  allege  in  support  of  a  paradox  which 
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is  equally  refuted  by  the  life  and  writings  of 
a  man  who,  though  a  great,  and  in  many 
respects  a  benignant  genius,  was,  we  are  re¬ 
luctantly  compelled  to  acknowledge,  a  dis- 
race  to  bis  cloth.  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  the 
asty  sketches  which  he  has  given  of  him 
in  his  lectures,  has  remembered  on  the  other 
band  little  else  than  his  profligacy,  and  has 
passed  too  lightly  over  the  mental  gifts 
which  alone  eotiUe  him  to  a  place  in  the 
gallery  of  **  English  Humorists.’^ 

Nothing  is  related  of  the  family  of  Sterne’s 
mother,  except  that  her  step-father,  Mr. 
Nultle,  was  of  Irish  extraction.  That  one 
or  both  of  her  own  parents  were  of  the  same 
nation  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  from 
the  Ilibernian  disposition  that  predominated 
in  the  character  of  her  celebrated  son. 
Roger,  his  father,  who  was  the  grandson  of 
Roger  Sterne,  Archbishop  of  York,  entered 
the  army  during  Marlborough’s  campaigns. 
Of  this  army  Mr.  Nuttle  was  a  sutler,  and 
Lieutenant  Sterne,  having  got  into  debt  to 
him,  propitiated  his  creditor  by  marrying  the 
step  daughter,  who  was  a  widow.  Laurence 
was  their  second  child.  He  was  born  at 
Clonmel,  the  residence  of  the  Nuttles,  No¬ 
vember  24th,  1713,  a  few  days  after  his 
parents  had  arrived  there  from  Dunkirk  in 
consequence  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The 
regiment  of  the  lieutenant,  whose  commis¬ 
sion  was  his  fortune,  was  now  disbanded,  and 
until  it  was  again  reestablished,  ten  months 
later,  he  was  compelled  to  quarter  himself 
and  bis  family  upon  bis  mother,  who,  as  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Roger  Jaques, 

Eiossessed  the  seat  of  Elvington,  near  York. 
Jnfortunately,  those  who  wore  the  King’s 
colors  had  incessantly  to  traverse  the  King’s 
highway.  From  Elvington  the  Lieutenant 
was  ordered  to  Dublin.  From  thence  in  a 
month  he  was  sent  to  Exeter,  and  in  another 
twelvemonth  back  again  to  Dublin.  Here 
the  hopeful  soldier,  who  was  transplanted 
every  season,  expected  to  take  root.  He 
furnished  a  large  house,  spent  a  vast  deal  of 
money  in  a  short  8|>ace  of  time,  and  had 
then  to  break  up  his  establishment,  which 
would  doubtless  otherwise  have  broken  him, 
to  join  the  Vigo  expedition  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  On  his  return,  his  life  was  the  same 
perpetual  march  as  before,  and  in  this  re¬ 
moval  from  place  to  place,  his  family  were 
exposed  to  many  dangers  and  hardships. 
These  they  shared  with  hundreds  of  the 
inglorious  dead.  The  material  circumstance 
is,  that  till  he  was  ten  years  old,  the  author 
of  Tristram  Shandy  lived  a  soldier’s  life — 
that  bis  earliest  world  was  the  barrack-yard. 


his  earliest  knowledge  feats  of  arms,  and  that 
his  earliest  steps  were  made  to  the  sound  of 
flfe  and  drum.  The  self-sown  seed  dropped 
by  chance,  and  abandoned  to  nature,  l^g 
overlooked,  or  only  seen  to  be  despised,  often 
produces  the  noblest  growth.  The  heroes 
of  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  and  Malplaquet,  who 
entranced  the  little  boy  with  their  enthusias¬ 
tic  tales,  could  never  have  suspected  that 
they  were  training  a  genius  who  would  rival 
in  letters  the  renown  of  Marlborough  in 
arms. 

When  little  Laurence  was  in  his  eighth 
year,  he  fell  under  the  water-wheel  of  a  mill 
while  it  was  going,  and  was  taken  out  un¬ 
hurt.  The  event  occurred  at  Wicklow,  and 
the  country  people  flocked  by  hundreds  to 
look  at  him — a  truly  Irish  act — as  if  there 
could  be  any  thing  to  see  in  a  child  whose 
sole  peculiarity  was  to  have  had  a  narrow  es¬ 
cape.  In  the  autumn  of  1723,  or  the  spring  of 
1724,  when  the  Lieutenant  and  his  regiment 
were  quartered  at  Carrickfergus,  Laurence 
was  removed  from  the  tutorship  of  Marl¬ 
borough’s  veterans,  and  sent  to  school  at 
Halifax.  In  the  biief  memoir  of  himself 
which  is  the  principal  authority  for  his  life, 
he  omits  to  state  where  he  spent  his  vaca¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  opportunity  to  revisit  his  old 
companions  and  haunts  at  all  events  ceased  in 
1727,  for  his  father  was  aiding  that  year  in 
the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  and  never  returned 
to  England.  He  quarrelled  about  a  goose 
with  a  Captain  Phillips,  was  run  through  the 
body,  had  a  struggle  for  life,  was  sent  to 
Jamaica  with  an  impaired  constitution,  took 
the  yellow  fever,  lost  his  senses,  lingered  on 
a  harmless  and  complacent  idiot  for  a  couple 
of  months,  and  then  sat  down  quietly  in  an 
arm-chair  and  breathed  his  last  in  1731. 
“  He  was,”  stud  Sterne,  “  a  little  smart  man, 
active  to  the  last  degree  in  all  exercises,  most 
patient  of  fatigue  and  disappointments,  of 
which  it  pleased  God  to  give  him  a  full 
measure.  He  was  in  his  temper  somewhat 
rapid  and  hasty,  but  of  a  kindly,  sweet  dis¬ 
position,  void  of  all  design,  and  so  innocent 
in  bis  own  intentions  that  be  suspected  no 
one,  so  that  you  might  have  cheated  him  ten 
times  a  day,  if  nine  had  not  been  sufficient 
for  your  purpose.”  Nobody  can  doubt  after 
this  from  what  original  Uncle  Toby  was 
drawn. 

Sterne  remained  eight  years  at  the  Hali¬ 
fax  school.  He  says  that  the  master  was 
able,  and  has  furnished  a  proof  that  be  was 
sagacious.  The  ceiling  of  the  school-room 
had  been  newly  whitewashed,  and  Sterne 
emblazoned  his  name  in  capital  letters  on  the 
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tempting  tablet.  He  was  severely  flogged 
by  the  usher  for  defacing  the  work ;  the 
superior  however  resented  the  punishment, 
declaring  that  the  name  was  that  of  a  genius, 
and  should  never  be  erased.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  Sterne,  in  requital,  would 
have  recorded  with  the  anecdote  the  name 
of  the  master  who  had  done  him  such 
homage. 

Sterne  states  that  his  cousin,  the  heir  of 
Elvington,  became  a  father  to  him,  and  sent 
him  in  1733  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
There  he  formed  a  friendship,  which  lasted 
his  life,  with  Hall  Stevenson,  the  infamous 
author  of  Crazy  Tales,  and  other  doggerel 
ribaldry.  The  alliance  seems  to  have  been 
cemented  by  degrading  sympathies,  and 
chiefly  by  a  propensity  to  laugh  at  topics 
which  would  have  raised  a  blush  with  saner 
minds.  A  worthy  companion  would  have 
done  his  utmost  to  persuade  the  author  of 
Tristram  Shandy  to  strain  out  the  impurities 
from  his  rich-flavored  humor,  but  Stevenson 
incited  him  to  stir  up  the  lees. 

On  leaving  Cambridge  in  1736,  Sterne 
entered  into  orders,  and  his  uncle  Jaques 
Sterne,  a  pluralist  with  two  prebendaries 
and  two  rectories,  got  him  presented  to  the 
living  of  Sutton  in  Yorkshire.  At  York  he 
fell  in  love  with  his  future  wife,  who  thought 
their  joint-stocks  insufficient  for  their  comfort, 
and  declined  a  present  engagement.  In  the 
meanwhile  she  went  to  reside  with  a  sister 
in  Staffordshire.  Four  of  the  letters  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  in  her  absence  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  and,  though  they  are  artificial,  rhap¬ 
sodical  composition8,they  are  strongly  marked 
with  the  peculiarities  of  his  maturer  style. 
The  lady  returned  to  York,  and  nearly  died 
of  a  consumption.  “  My  dear  Lawrey,”  she 
said  to  him  one  evening  when  he  was  sitting 
by  her  side,  with  an  almost  broken  heart,  “1 
can  never  be  yours,  for  I  verily  believe  I  have 
not  long  to  live  ;  but  I  have  left  you  every 
shilling  of  my  fortune.”  On  her  recovery 
she  consented  to  make  two  lovers  unhappy, 
and  they  were  married  in  1741.  Whatever 
else  may  have  tried  their  patience,  they  were 
not  exposed  to  the  misery  which  Mrs.  Sterne 
apprehended  of  straiten^  circumstances.  A 
friend  of  her  own  performed  a  promise 
he  had  made  her  of  presenting  her  husband, 
if  she  married  a  Yorkshire  clergyman,  to  the 
living  of  Stillington,  which  was  luckily  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sterne’s  previous  prefer¬ 
ment,  and  his  pluralist  uncle  about  the  same 
time  had  interest  to  get  him  appointed  a 
prebendary  of  York.  I  thank  God,”  he 
wrote  in  1760,  **  though  I  don’t  abound,  that 
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I  have  enough  for  a  clean  shirt  every  day 
and  a  mutton-chop;  and  my  contentment 
with  this  has  thus  far,  and  I  hope  ever  will, 
put  me  above  stooping  an  inch  for  it.” 
Sterne  was  prodigal  of  money,  and  it  was  no 
contemptible  income  which  purchased  him 
shirts,  chops,  and  contentment. 

From  the  love-epistles  of  his  youth  up  to 
the  eve  of  the  publication  of  Tristram 
Shandy — a  period  of  twenty  years — not  a 
single  fragment  of  Sterne’s  correspondence 
appears  to  have  been  kept  by  any  of  his  con¬ 
nections,  which  is  much  the  same  as  to  say 
that  none  of  them  suspected  his  genius,  or 
anticipated  that  he  would  ever  make  a  noise 
in  the  world.  Throughout  this  long  period 
he  resided  at  Sutton,  where  his  amusements, 
he  tells  us,  were  books,  painting,  fiddling, 
and  shooting.  His  duties,  we  may  assume, 
without  rau^  want  of  charity,  were  confined 
to  reading  prayers  and  preaching  on  Sundays. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  forty-five  he  com¬ 
menced  Tristram  Shandy.  He  had  previously 
printed  a  couple  of  sermons — one  preached 
for  a  charity-school  in  1747,  the  other  at 
York  assizes  in  1750 — and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written  politics  in  the  Whig  interest  at 
the  instigation  of  his  uncle.  They  quarrelled, 
however,  at  last,  because,  as  Sterne  asserts 
in  his  Memoirs,  he  refused  to  pen  party  par¬ 
agraphs  in  the  newspapers,  an  employment 
he  thought  beneath  him.  An  earlier  ac¬ 
count,  which  he  gives  in  a  letter  while  Tris¬ 
tram  was  in  progress,  presents  his  conduct  in 
a  different  light.  He  there  states  that  he 
was  tired  of  employing  his  brains  for  other 
people’s  advantage  ;  *'  a  foolish  sacrifice,”  he 
added,  “  which  1  have  made  for  some  years 
to  an  ungrateful  person.”  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  he  exerted  his  pen  for  years  in 
his  uncle’s  service,  and  only  desisted  because 
he  had  failed  to  reap  the  advantages  he  ex¬ 
pected.  Whatever  was  the  nature  of  these 
occasional  productions,  they  were  not  such 
as  Sterne  was  ambitious  to  own  after  his  re¬ 
putation  was  established.  Like  many  other 
authors,  he  was  long  in  discovering  the  real 
bent  of  his  genius,  and  detected  it  suddenly 
at  last.  Even  then  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
full  compass  of  his  powers.  He  had  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  outset  a  single  tender  scene, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  pathos  of  the  death  of 
Yorick,  it  was  upon  hit  humor  alone  that  he 
laid  any  stress,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
got  into  the  third  instalment  of  his  work  that 
he  learnt  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  second 
string  to  his  bow. 

In  January,  1760,  the  first  two  volumes  of 
lYistram  Shandy  were  published,  and  had  a 
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si^Kl  succeM.  “At  present,”  wrote  Horace 
Walpole  in  April,  “  nothing  is  talked  of,  no¬ 
thing  admired,  but  what  f  cannot  help  call¬ 
ing  a  very  insipid  and  tedious  performance ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  novel,  called  ‘  The  Life  and 
Opinions  of  TrUtram  Shandy,'  the  great  hu¬ 
mor  of  which  consists  in  the  whole  narration 
always  going  backward.  It  makes  one  smile 
two  or  three  times  at  the  beginning,  but  in  re¬ 
compense  makes  one  yawn  for  two  hours.  The 
characters  are  tolerably  kept  up,  but  the  hu¬ 
mor  is  for  ever  attempted  and  missed.”  The 
fastidious  critic  who  thought  Tristram  Shan¬ 
dy  vapid,  could  discover  a  vast  deal  of  ori¬ 
ginal  wit  in  the  flat  and  feeble  verses  of 
Stevenson,  and  protested  that  he  should  not 
have  been  so  sick  of  authors  if  they  had  all 
possessed  the  parts  and  good  sense  of  this 
licentious  rhymester.  It  was  generally  the 
geese  that  were  Walpole’s  swans.  Love  is 
not  more  blind  to  defects  than  envy  is  to 
merit,  and  all  the  geniuses  of  the  age,  who 
did  not  belong  to  his  set,  were  regularly  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Dunciad  of  Strawberry  Hill.* 
Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  triumph 
which  was  acknowledged  by  this  drawing¬ 
room  Diogenes  to  be  complete.  “  The 
town,”  says  Gray  in  a  letter  of  the  same 
month,  “  are  reading  the  King  of  Prussia’s 
poetry.  Tristram  Shandy  is  still  a  greater 
object  of  admiration  ;  the  man  as  well  as  the 
book.  One  is  invited  to  dinner,  where  he 
dines,  a  fortnight  beforehand.”  According 
to  the  testimony  of  Walpole,  the  effect  of  so 
much  popularity  and  attention  was  to  turn 
quite  topsy-turvy  a  bead  which  was  a  little 
turned  before. 

Sterne  said  that  he  wrote  not  “  to  be  fed, 
but  to  be  famous.”  His  gains  nevertheless 
were  unusually  large.  He  received  700f, 
for  a  second  edition  of  his  first  two  diminu¬ 
tive  volumes,  and  for  the  copyright  of  two 
more  which  were  not  yet  begun.  Just  then 
Lord  Kalconberg  presented  him  with  the  liv¬ 
ing  of  Coxwold,  and  it  was  inferred  that  it 
was  a  testimony  of  the  patron's  estimation 
of  Tristram  Shandy.  The  imputation  of 
bestowing  so  incongruous  a  reward  was  un¬ 
deserved,  for  Sterne  states  in  a  letter  that 
the  preferment  was  a  return  for  some  service 
be  nad  rendered.  Another  report  which 
gained  general  belief  was  that  Warburton,  in 
the  fervor  of  his  admiration,  had  sent  him  a 
purse  full  of  gold.  Shortly  afterwards  it 


*  This  portion  of  Walpole’s  charaeter  is  well 
described  u  a  chapter  entitled,  **  Walpole’s  World 
of  Letters,”  in  Mr.  Charles  Knight’s  entertaining 
little  work,  “  Once  upon  a  Time/’  which  is  full  of 
varions  knowledge,  agreeably  told. 
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was  asserted  that  Sterne  had  formed  a  de¬ 
sign  of  satirizing  the  author  of  the  “  Divine 
Legation,”  under  the  guise  of  tutor  to  Tris¬ 
tram,  and  that  the  Bishop  in  alarm  had  paid 
the  money  to  be  spared  the  ridicule.  The 
story  in  all  its  parts  was  a  fiction,  and  Sterne 
wrote  a  letter  to  Garrick,  which  was  evi¬ 
dently  intended  to  be  shown  to  Warburton, 
in  which  he  expressed  with  affected  extrava¬ 
gance  great  concern  at  the  calumny,  and 
great  admiration  of  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop 
replied  that  be  was  pleased  to  find  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  change  his  opinion  of  so 
original  a  writer,  that  he  prided  himself  on 
having  warmly  recommended  Tristram  Shan¬ 
dy  to  all  the  best  company  in  town,  that  he 
had  been  accused  in  a  grave  assembly  as  a 
particular  patronizer  of  the  work,  and  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge,  and  that  if  bis 
enemies  bad  been  joined  by  the  author,  he 
believed  the  latter  would  have  been  grieved 
to  find  himself  associated  with  ”  a  crew  of 
the  most  egregious  blockheads  that  ever 
abused  the  blessing  of  pen  and  ink.”  Wal¬ 
pole  relates  that  Warburton  especially  eulo¬ 
gized  the  book  to  his  episcopal  brethren,  and 
told  them  that  Sterne  was  the  English  Itabe- 
lais.  The  bishops,  adds  Horace,  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  writer.  It  is  an  obvious 
retort  to  this  contemptuous  pleasantry,  that 
it  is  just  as  well  to  be  ignorant  of  works  of 
genius  as  to  read  them,  as  Walpole  did  Tris¬ 
tram  Shandy,  and  be  insensible  to  their  merits. 

Warburton  soon  saw  cause  to  withdraw 
his  countenance.  In  a  reputed  letter  of 
Sterne,  but  which  is  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
it  is  related  that  be  remarked  to  a  brother 
clergyman,  who  had  read  Tristram  Shandy 
in  manuscript,  that  he  meant  in  correcting  it 
to  consider  the  color  of  his  cloth,  and  that 
the  clergyman  rejoined  that  with  such  an 
idea  in  bis  bead  he  would  render  the  book 
not  worth  a  groat.  Whether  the  conver¬ 
sation  passed  or  not,  Sterne  acted  on  the 
opinion  ascribed  to  bis  friend.  Too  much  of 
his  wit  is  the  phosphoric  light  emitted  by 
corruption.  Amidst  the  applause  which 
greeted  his  volumes,  an  outcry  was  raised  in 
consequence  against  the  indecorum  of  parts, 
while  the  author  affirmed  in  bis  defence  that 
the  very  passages  excepted  against  were 
those  best  relished  by  sound  critics,  which 
showed  him,  he  said,  the  folly  of  mutilating 
his  book  to  please  prudish  individuals.  No 
sooner  had  he  made,  through  Garrick,  the 
acquaintance  of  Warburton,  than  the  Bishop 
backed  up  the  representations  of  the  ob¬ 
jectors,  and  repeatedly  warned  him  against 
any  renewed  “  violations  of  decency  and  good 
12 
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manners.”  Sterne  professed  to  thank  him 
for  the  advice,  though  he  had  probably  no 
intention  of  profiling  by  it.  His  life  in  Ix)n- 
don  was  an  unceasing  round  of  levity  and 
dissipation,  and  Warburton  wrote  to  Garrick 
in  June,  “I  heard  enough  of  his  conduct 
there  since  1  left  to  make  me  think  he  would 
soon  lose  the  fruits  of  all  the  advantage  he 
bad  gained  by  a  successful  effort,  and  would 
disable  me  from  appearing  as  bis  friend  and 
wellwisher.”  A  few  weeks  before,  two  wicked 
and  nonsensical  poems,  which  Gray  called 

absolute  madness,”  and  of  which  the  first 
is  entitled  ”  To  My  Cousin  Shandy  on  bis 
coming  to  Town,”  issued  from  the  shop  of 
the  publisher  of  Tristram.  They  were  noto¬ 
riously  written  by  Hall  Stevenson,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Sterne,  who  bad  as  notoriously 
approved  them.  With  an  effrontery,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
lish'  divinity,  be  now  followed  up  bis  volumes 
of  Tristram  with  two  volumes  of  Sermons, 
and  presented  a  copy  to  Warburton.  The 
Bishop  seized  the  opportunity  to  send  him  a 
final  letter  of  remonstrance,  full  of  the  most 
cutting  and  artful  sarcasm.  Sterne  had  com¬ 
plained  in  the  note  which  accompanied  the 
Sermons  that  the  scribblers  used  him  ill. 
The  Bishop  agrees  that  they  are  the  pest  of 
the  public,  and  as  an  instance  of  their  pro¬ 
fligacy  quotes  their  conduct  with  respect  to 
the  poems  of  Stevenson. 

Whoever  was  the  author,  he  appears  to  be  a 
monster  of  impietv  and  lewdness.  Yet  such  is 
the  malignity  of  the  ecribblert,  some  have  given 
them  to  your  friend  Hall,  and  others,  which  is  still 
more  impossible,  tu  yourself,  though  the  first  Ode 
has  the  insolence  to  place  you  both  in  a  mean 
and  ridiculous  light.  But  this  might  arise  from 
a  tale  equally  groundless  and  malignant,  that  you 
bad  shown  them  to  your  acquaintances  in  MS. 
before  they  were  given  to  the  public.  Nor  was 
their  being  printed  by  Dodsley  the  likeliest  means 
of  discreoiting  the  calumny. 

Not  less  admirable  is  his  reproof  of  Sterne, 
under  the  veil  of  a  panegyric  upon  Garrick, 
for  bis  spendthrift  habits,  his  presuming  on 
bis  present  popularity,  and  his  companion¬ 
ship  with  dissolute  men  of  rank. 

But  of  all  these  things  I  dare  say  Mr.  Garrick, 
whose  prudence  is  equal  to  bis  honesty  or  his 
talents,  has  remonstrated  tu  you  with  the  freedom 
of  a  friend.  He  knows  the  inconstancy  of  what 
•is  called  public  towards  all,  even  the  Mt-inten- 
tiooed,  of  those  who  contribute  to  its  pleasure  or 
amusement.  He,  as  every  man  of  honor  and  dis¬ 
cretion  would,  availed  himself  of  the  public  favor 
to  regulate  the  taste,  and  in  his  proper  sution  to 
reform  the  manners  of  the  fashionable  world, 
while,  by  a  weihjudged  economy,  he  has  provided 


against  the  temptations  of  a  mean  and  servile 
dependency  on  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  great. 

”  I  have  done  my  best,”  said  the  Bishop 
on  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Garrick, 
"  to  prevent  his  playing  the  fool  in  a  worse 
sense  than  I  have  the  charity  to  think  be  in¬ 
tends.  1  esteemed  him  as  a  man  of  genius, 
and  am  desirous  he  would  enable  me  to 
esteem  him  as  a  clergyman.”  He  proceeded 
on  the  contrary  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
eighteen  months  afterwards,  the  arrogant 
Bishop,  whose  invectives  had  often  no  better 
warrant  than  his  passions,  pronounced  him 
with  reason  “an  irrecoverable  scoundrel.” 
While  still  paying  court  to  him,  Sterne  an¬ 
nounced  bis  intention  of  showing  the  world 
in  the  progress  of  his  story,  “  the  honor  and 
respect  in  which  he  held  so  great  a  man.” 
Henceforth  he  abandoned  the  effort  to  con- 
cilate  him,  and  though  he  commemorated 
him  in  the  final  volume  of  Tristram  Shandy, 
it  was  in  a  manner  that,  considering  the 
protest  of  the  Bishop  against  the  licentious¬ 
ness  of  the  work,  seems  rather  intended  to 
be  offensive  than  flattering.  “  What,”  he 
says,  “  has  this  book  done  more  than  the 
‘  legation  of  Moses,*  or  the  ‘  Tale  of  a  Tub,’ 
that  it  may  not  swim  down  the  gutter  of 
Time  along  with  them?”  The  gutter  of 
Time  is  a  suiuble  expression  for  the  viler 
parts  of  Swift  and  Sterne,  but  Warburton 
hoped  to  sail  upon  the  stream. 

The  Assise  Sermon  of  1750,  which  was 
printed  separately  at  the  time,  and  found,  as 
the  author  tells  us,  “  neither  purchasers  nor 
readers,”  was  much  admired  when  be  in¬ 
serted  it  in  the  second  volume  of  Tristram, 
where,  besides  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  was 
largely  set  off  by  the  interlocutory  comments 
of  the  Shandys,  Slop,  and  Corporal  Trim. 
Horace  Walpole  asserted  that  it  was  “  the 
best  thing  in  the  book.”  The  reader  was 
told  that  if  he  liked  the  sample,  a  set  of 
similar  discourses  were  at  the  service  of  the 
world,  and  the  interpolation  of  the  specimen 
was,  in  fact,  a  cunning  contrivance  of  Sterne, 
by  which  to  connect  his  sermons  with  the 
anticipated  popularity  of  Tristram  Shandy, 
and  turn  to  account  a  quantity  of  unsalable 
goods  which  had  been  long  upon  bis  hands. 
They  appeared  in  June,  1760,  with  a  double 
title-page,  the  first  purporting  that  they  were 
by  Mr.  Yorick,  “  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
bookseller” — the  second  with  the  real  name 
of  the  author,  “to  ease,”  he  said,  “the  minds 
of  those  who  see  a  jest,  and  the  danger 
which  lurks  under  it,  where  no  jest  was 
meant.”  lliough  he  might  think  it  prudent 
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to  insert  this  saring  sentence,  he  had  been 
careful,  when  drawing  bis  own  character  in 
that  of  Yorick,  to  intimate  that  he  selected 
the  name  as  signi&cant  of  his  disposition,  and 
it  is  equally  apparent  from  many  passages  in 
his  letters  that  be  was  prouder  of  his  cap 
and  bells  than  of  his  gown. 

After  a  season  of  five  months  in  London, 
during  which  be  was  the  rage,  he  went  into 
the  country  to  prepare  a  fresh  portion  of 
Tristram  Shandy  for  the  ensuing  winter.  He 
fixed  his  residence  at  Coxwold,  which  be 
describes  “  as  a  sweet  retirement  in  com¬ 
parison  of  Sutton.”  The  value  of  his  new 
living  was  a  hundred  guineas  a  year,  but  the  I 
clear  addition  to  his  mcome  was  only  seventy, 
be  being  now  obliged  to  hire  a  substitute  for 
Stillington  and  Sutton.  From  this  we  learn 
incidentally  that  the  stipend  of  a  Yorkshire 
curate,  who  had  the  sole  spiritual  charge  of 
two  parishes,  was,  in  1760,  thirty  guineas 
per  annum,  or  twelve  shillings  a  week.  The 
wages  of  a  laborer  at  the  same  period  was 
from  eight  to  nine  shillings.  But  the  curates 
of  that  day  were  commonly  inferior  both  in 
descent  and  education  to  the  beneficed  clergy, 
and  the  clergy  again  in  the  North  much  be¬ 
low  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  poor  parson  in  Tristram  Shandy,  as  in 
the  novels  of  Fielding,  spends  his  evening  at 
the  village  ale-house,  where  the  company, 
congenial  to  his  plebeian  tastes,  must  have 
been  the  attraction,  or  he  would  have  smoked 
bis  pipe  and  sipped  his  beer  by  his  own  fire¬ 
side. 

At  the  beginning  of  August.  Sterne  had 
completed  bis  third  volume,  and  before  Christ¬ 
mas  its  companion  was  oflf  his  desk.  He 
hastened  op  to  London  with  the  manuscript, 
and  had  a  second  season  of  festivities  more 
triumphant  than  the  first.  He  tells  his  cor¬ 
respondents  that  he  had  not  dined  at  home 
since  be  arrived,  that  he  was  committed  to 
fourteen  dinners  in  advance,  that  the  in¬ 
vitations  were  more  likely  to  increase  than  to 
diminish,  and  that  where  he  had  one  friend 
last  year  who  paid  him  honor,  be  had  three 
at  present.  The  invitations  did,  indeed, 
multiply  at  such  a  rate  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
bad  heard,  be  bad  at  one  time  engagements 
for  three  months.  "As  to  the  main  points 
in  view,  at  which  you  hint,”  Sterne  writes  in 
the  midst  of  this  homage  to  one  of  his  Stil- 
lington  parishioners,  Mr.  Croft,  "all  1  can 
gay  is  that  I  see  my  way,  and,  unless  Old 
Nick  throws  the  dice,  shall,  in  due  time,  come 
oflf  winner.”  The  "  main  point  of  all”  at 
which  he  aimed  was  to  rise  in  the  Church, 
and,  incredible  as  it  may  sound,  bis  friends 


had  even  hopes  that  he  might  obtain  a  mitre. 
For  this  doubtless  he  trusted  to  his  interest 
with  his  aristocratic  companions.  He  had 
paid  court  to  Mr.  Pitt,  apparently  without 
success,  by  dedicating  lo  him  the  two  first 
volumes  of  Tristram  Shandy  ;*  but  though 
the  Great  Commoner  would  not  stop  to 
patronize  him,  he  was  on  familiar  terms  with 
Charles  Townshend,  Lord  Rockingham,  and 
other  influential  political  personages.  What¬ 
ever  his  chances  of  becoming  a  dignitary  of 
the  Church  might  otherwise  have  been,  an 
event  fatal  to  his  prospects  bad  recently  oc¬ 
curred.  On  the  25th  of  October,  1760, 
George  III.  ascended  the  throne.  Sterne 
was  among  the  first  to  record  the  reformation 
which  ensued  at  court.  "  The  King  seems 
resolved,”  he  wrote  on  Christmas  day,  1760, 
"to  bring  all  things  back  to  their  original 
principles,  and  to  stop  the  torrent  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  laziness.  He  gives  every  thing 
himself,  knows  every  thing,  and  weighs  every 
thing  maturely,  and  then  is  inflexible.  This 
puts  old  stagers  off  their  game.  How  it 
will  end  we  are  all  in  the  dark.”  He  was  so 
much  in  the  dark  that  he  bad  as  yet  no  sus¬ 
picion  that  one  result  of  the  change  was  to 
put  a  gulf  between  the  bench  and  men  like 
him.  On  a  false  rumor  being  propagated 
at  York  that  he  was  forbid  the  court,  he  said 
that  he  had  the  honor  to  stand  so  well  with 
men  of  the  first  rank  who  were  about  the 
throne,  that  he  feared  no  accident  of  the 
kind. 

The  previous  year  he  had  been  much 
noticed  b^  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  a 
very  convivial  personage,  and  he  had  con¬ 
trived  a  niche  both  for  him  and  the  King 
in  the  present  issue  of  Tristram  Shandy. 
"  Fanciful  and  extravagant  as  I  may  appear 
to  the  world  in  my  opinion  of  Christian 
names,”  he  makes  the  elder  Mr.  Shandy  say, 
"  and  of  that  magic  bias  which  good  or  bad 
names  irresistibly  impress  upon  our  character* 
and  conducts.  Heaven  is  witness  that  in  the 
warmest  transports  of  my  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  my  child,  I  never  once  wished 
to  crown  bis  he^  with  more  glory  and  honor 
than  what  Gkoroe  or  Eowaro  would  have 
spread  around  it.”  But  neither  bis  own 
raceful  compliments,  nor  the  influence  Of 
is  friends,  if  it  had  ever  been  exerted 

» 


*  In  a  letter  frotn  Paria  (January  SI,  1762)  Sterne 
mentions  that  Mr.  Pitt  “  has  behaved  to  him  in 

Ereapeet  like  a  man  of  good-breeding,  and 
nature bnt  thie  refera  merely  to  some  tri- 
_  givility,  whieh  waa  donbtleaa  asked  and  could 
not  be  refuM,  for  fsoilitating  Toriek’s  intercourse 
abroad. 
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would  have  induced  George  HI.  to  comnait 
the  sacrilege  of  promoting  Sterne.  He  who, 
twelve  years  later,  wrote  to  Archbishop 
Cornwallis  to  reprove  him  for  giving  routs, 
and  to  insist  upon  their  instant  suppression 
“as  levities  and  vain  dissipations,  utterly  in¬ 
expedient,  if  not  unlawful,  to  pass  in  a  resi¬ 
dence  for  many  centuries  devoted  to  divine 
studies,  religious  retirement,  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  exercise  of  charity  and  benevolence,” 
would  certainly  not  have  been  less  resolute 
than  Queen  Anne  in  refusing  to  adopt  the 
Rabelais  of  her  reig^. 

Mirth  was  the  only  emotion  which  Sterne 
attempted  to  raise  in  his  new  volumes.  His 
own  opinion  of  them  was  high.  “  I  think,” 
he  saia,  “  there  is  more  laughable  humor,  with 
an  equal  degree  of  Cervantic  satire,  if  not 
more,  than  in  the  last.”  Some  of  his  noble 
patrons,  who  were  admitted  to  a  private  view, 
and  whom  he  describes  as  “of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude  both  in  wit  and  station,”  prognosti¬ 
cated  success.  He  expected  as  a  set-off  to 
be  pelted  either  from  cellars  or  garrets — that 
is,  to  be  attacked  by  all  the  poor  authors  who 
could  not  afford,  like  himself,  to  rent  apart¬ 
ments  in  Bond  street  upon  the  first  floor, 
and  who  were  often  doubtful  of  a  crust  of 
bread  for  their  dinner,  while  he  himself  was 
pledged  three  months  deep  to  eat  venison 
and  drink  burgundy  with  the  peers  and  min¬ 
isters  of  state  who  scrambled  for  him.  The 
tenant  of  the  garret  was  envious  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  gentleman  in  the  parlor,  and  the  par¬ 
lor  lodger  had  a  stately  contempt  for  the 
indigent  dweller  above.  In  addition  to  hos¬ 
tile  critics,  experience  had  taught  Sterne  to 
expect  a  party  of  the  public  to  be  against 
him — people  “  who  do  not  or  will  not  laugh,” 
but  he  avowed  he  should  be  contented  if  he 
could  divide  the  world.  The  volumes  were 
published  on  the  20lh  of  January,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  the  result  at  first 
was  much  what  he  predicted.  “  One  half  of 
the  town  abuse  my  book  as  bitterly  as  the 
other  half  cry  it  up  to  the  skies.  The  best 
is,  they  abuse  and  buy  it,  and  at  such  a  rate, 
that  we  are  going  on  with  a  second  edition  as 
fast  as  possible.”  Horace  Walpole,  who 
can  only  be  heard  as  evidence  on  the  senti- 
naents  of  the  opposition,  thus  professes  to 
sum  up  the  general  opinion  on  the  7th  of 
March :  “  The  second  and  third  volumes  of 
Tristram  Shandy,  the  dregs  of  nonsense,  have 
universally  met  the  contempt  they  deserve : 
genius  may  be  exhausted  ; — I  see  that  folly’s 
invention  may  be  so  too.”  They  were  in 
reality  thought  a  falling  off,  but,  though  the 
proportion  of  folly  was  larger  than  before. 


they  contained  some  of  the  author’s  happiest 
scenes. 

At  the  end  of  July,  1761,  the  truant  pas¬ 
tor  got  back  to  his  parsonage,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  set  to  work  to  furnish  his  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  fare.  He  had  become  conscious  that  the 
adverse  tide  had  gathered  strength,  but  he 
announced  to  his  friend  Stevenson  his  reso¬ 
lution  to  follow  the  whims  of  his  own  mind, 
and  set  his  censors  at  defiance.  “  I  am  very 
valorous,”  he  said,  “  and  ’tis  in  proportion  as 
we  retire  from  the  world,  and  see  it  in  its  true 
dimensions,  that  we  despise  it — no  bad  rant!” 
It  was  rant,  indeed,  for  a  man  to  talk  of  de¬ 
spising  the  world,  who  was  fresh  from  devot¬ 
ing  seven  entire  months  to  the  pursuit  of  its 
frivolities,  and  who,  in  the  very  letter  which 
contained  the  vaunt,  was  bemoaning  his  re¬ 
tirement  and  wishing  himself  back  to  town. 
He  despised  the  world  when  the  world  was 
against  him,  but  in  every  thing  in  which  he 
could  obtain  its  favors  it  had  no  more  obedi¬ 
ent  servant.  The  continuation  of  Tristram 
soon  dissipated  his  discontent.  He  was  one 
of  the  authors  who  gloated  over  his  own  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  who  always  thought  his  latest 
production  his  masterpiece.  He  had  none 
of  the  painful  misgivings  which  relax  the 
energies  and  fret  the  minds  of  diffident  men, 
and  the  very  act  of  composition  was  there¬ 
fore  a  delight.  He  said  now  that  to  write 
was  his  hobby,  that  he  should  continue  it 
while  he  lived,  that  he  was  charmed  with 
Uncle  Toby’s  imaginary  character,  and,  as 
usual,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  vol¬ 
umes  on  which  he  was  engaged  were  his 
best.  “  My  Lydia  helps  to  copy  for  me,  and 
my  wife  knits,  and  listens  as  I  read  her 
chapters.”  “  My  Lydia,”  his  only  child, 
was  then  a  girl  of  fourteen,  and  that  he  set 
her  to  copy  Tristram  Shandy,  is  a  proof  at 
once  that  he  believed  it  innocent,  and  that 
every  feeling  of  decorum  was  dead  within 
him.  Whoever  is  fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
the  book,  and  recalls  the  scene  that  was  pass¬ 
ing  in  this  country  parsonage — the  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  parish  composing  the  work,  his 
daughter  transcribing,  his  wife  hearing  and 
applauding  it — will  at  least  agree  that  the 
proceeding  was  neither  clerical  nor  feminine. 

The  matchless  story  of  Le  Fever  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  Tristram  Shandy  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  popularity  of  Sterne.  The 
jest  was  growing  stale,  and  would  scarcely 
have  served  for  a  third  season,  but  the  intro- 
I  duction  of  the  pathetic  element  renewed  in 
some  degree  the  original  excitement.  At 
the  same  time  that  he  varied  his  style,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  exhibiting  his  personal  quaH- 
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ties  U>  a  new  circle  of  acquiuntances,  having 
shifted  his  stage  from  London  to  Paris  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Sieme  says  that  most  of  his  father's 
bahies  were  of  a  delicate  frame,  not  made  to 
last  long.  Four  out  of  seven  died  almost  in 
infancy,  and  Laurence  himself  had  the  seeds 
of  consumption  inherent  in  his  constitution. 
While  an  under-graduate  at  Cambridge,  a 
blood-vessel  burst  in  bis  lungs,  but  he  re¬ 
covered  his  strength  in  the  quiet  of  a  country 
life,  and  for  twenty  years  enjoyed  compara¬ 
tive  health.  When  bis  name  was  up  in  the 
world  bis  malady  returned,  and  he  closed  bis 
fourth  volume  with  a  promise  to  reappear  at 
the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  “  unless  his  vile 
cough  killed  him  in  the  mean  time.”  This 
catastrophe  was  not  far  from  being  realized. 
**  I  am  very  ill,”  he  wrote  in  February,  1762, 
“having  broke  a  vessel  in  my  lungs.  Hard 
vrriting  in  the  summer,  together  with  preach¬ 
ing,  which  1  have  not  strength  for,  is  ever 
fatal  to  me,  but  I  cannot  avoid  the  latter  yet, 
and  the  former  is  too  pleasurable  to  be  given 
up.”  The  feverish  existence  which  he  led 
in  London,  the  late  hours,  and  the  luxurious 
living,  were  a  much  more  probable  source  of 
the  evil. 

Sterne  commenced  his  seventh  volume  with 
an  account  of  his  malady.  “  Thou  hast  had 
a  narrow  escape,”  said  Eugenlus,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  Hall  Stevenson  in  Tristram 
Shandy.  “As  thou  seest  Death  has  got  me 
by  the  throat,  (for  Eugenius  could  scarce 
hear  me  speak  across  the  table,)  and  that  I 
am  no  match  for  him  in  the  open  field,  had 
I  not  better,  whilst  these  few  scattered  spirits 
remain,  and  these  two  spider  legs  of  mine  are 
able  to  support  me — had  I  not  better,  Euge- 
nius,  fly  for  my  life?”  Eugenius  advised  it,  and 
Tristram  exclaims,  that  to  escape  the  enemy 
he  will  gallop  from  place  to  place  to  the  end 
of  the  world — “  where,  if  Death  follows  me, 
I  pray  he  may  break  his  neck.”  “  He  runs 
more  risk  there,"  said  Eugenius,  “  than  thou.” 
This  hyperbolical  prediction  of  a  literary  im¬ 
mortality  which  was  to  survive  death  and 
time,  “  brought  blood  into  the  cheek  from 
whence  it  had  been  some  months  banished ;” 
and,  while  still  blushing  from  the  compli¬ 
ment,  Tristram  bade  adieu  to  Eugenius,  and 
hastened  (January,  1762)  to  Paris.  It  was 
the  period  when  Elnglish  literature  and  ideas 
were  in  vogue  in  France,  and  he  found  Tris¬ 
tram  Shandy  upon  every  table,  and  himself 
as  much  an  object  of  attention  as  in  London. 
A  few  days  sufficed  to  reestablish  his  health, 
aiHl  we  have  the  old  story  repeated  of  a  fort¬ 
night’s  engagements  to  dinners  and  suppers. 


In  addition  to  the  importance  which 
Sterne  derived  from  his  reputation,  it  may  be 
surmised  that  he  was  possessed  of  consider¬ 
able  powers  of  entertainment,  from  the  bold 
which,  to  the  last,  be  kept  upon  society. 
No  description  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
of  his  manners  and  conversation,  but  we  lenrn 
from  his  own  letters  that  his  favorite  vein 
was  what  be  called  SbandeUm,  or  the  art  of 
talking  amusing  nonsense.  There  can  be 
little  question,  to  judge  from  his  writings, 
that  he  was  excellent,  also,  at  telling  a  story, 
that  he  indulged  largely  in  doubles  entendres, 
and  that  his  repartees  were  rather  plays 
upon  words  than  genuine  wit.  From  the  ac¬ 
count  he  gives  of  Yorick,  in  Tristram  Shandy, 
it  appears  be  had  made  many  enemies  by  his 
satirical  sayings,  and  liad  been  astonished 
that  bis  victims  should  shrink  from  the  edge, 
instead  of  being  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  the 
blade.  That  in  bis  eagerness  to  sustain  his 
character  for  humor  he  was  not  very  scrupu¬ 
lous  as  to  the  means,  is  apparent  from  an 
anecdote  related  by  M.  Dutens,  who  once 
sat  next  him  at  the  table  of  our  ambassador. 
Lord  Tavistock,  in  Paris.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  Turin,  where  M.  Dutens,  though 
a  Frenchman,  had  recently  been  the  English 
charge  d'affaires.  Sterne,  ignorant  whom  he 
was  addressing,  asked  him  if  he  knew  M. 
Dutens.  The  company  laughed  ;  and  Sterne, 
imagining  that  some  ludicrous  associations 
connected  with  M.  Dutens  were  the  cause  of 
the  hilarity,  inquired  if  he  was  not  rather 
odd.  “Quite  an  original,”  replied  M.  Dutens. 
“1  thought  so,”  said  Sterne,  who  immediate¬ 
ly  commenced  telling  several  ridiculous  traits 
of  the  chargi  d'affaires,  all  of  which  were  the 
coinage  of  his  own  brain.  The  laughter 
which  arose  he  mistook  for  a  tribute  to  the 
comicality  of  his  description,  and  entertained 
the  circle  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  with 
the  absurdities  of  M.  Dutens.  When  his 
butt  retired,  and  Sterne  was  admitted  into 
the  secret,  the  guests  pretended  that  the 
charge  d'affaires,  though  restrained  at  the 
moment  by  respect  for  his  host,  was  an 
irascible  man  who  would  demand  reparation 
in  the  morning.  Sterne  sought  him  out  to 
avert  his  anger,  begged  bis  pardon,  pleaded 
in  excuse  the  desire  he  felt  to  amuse  the 
company,  embraced  him  warmly,  and  request¬ 
ed  the  honor  of  bis  friendship.  If  the  scene 
was  not  otherwise  very  creditable  to  Sterne, 
the  praise  of  a  fertile  and  ready  invention,  in 
eztemporiiing  the  imaginary  eccentricities  of 
M.  Dutens,  must  at  l^ast  be  conceded  to 
him. 

The  species  of  rhapsodical  humor  which 
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be  caUivated,  bordering  upon  bnflfboneiy,  tbe  dedication  to  Tristram  Sbandy,  that  be 
and  often  doubtless  degenerating  into  it  ai>  fenced  by  mirtb  against  tbe  in6rmities  of  ill 
together,  implied  a  fund  of  animal  spirits,  bealtb,  persuaded  that  erery  time  a  man 
“Erery  object,”  wrote  one  of  his  French  laughed  be  added  something  to  his  fragment 
friends,  M.  Tollot,  “  is  coullrur  de  ro««  for  this  of  life.  At  Paris  he  laughed  till  he  cried, 


happy  mortal,  and  things  which  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  rest  of  the  world  under  a  sorrow¬ 
ful  and  gloomy  aspect,  assume'in  his  eyes  a 
gay  and  smiling  face.  His  sole  pursuit  is 
pleasure,  and,  unlike  others  who,  when  they 
have  attained  their  wish,  can  no  longer  enjoy 
it,  he  drains  the  bowl  to  the  last  drop.” 


and  believed  that  his  lungs  had  benefited  as 
much  by  the  process  as  by  the  change  of 
air.  When  he  had  been  there  six  months, 
he  brought  up  one  night  such  a  quantity  of 
blood  that  his  bed  was  full,  and  he  nearly 
bled  to  death.  He  was  joined  by  bis  wife 
and  daughter  shortly  afterwards,  and  (in 


"As  for  my  spirits,”  he  says  himself  in  Tris-  July,  1762)  they  removed  to  Toulouse 


tram  Shandy,  ‘‘little  have  I  to  lay  to  their 
charge ;  nay,  so  very  little  (unless  the  mount¬ 
ing  me  upon  a  long  stick,  and  playing  the 
fool  with  me  nineteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  be  accusations,)  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  much,  much  to  thank  them 
for.  Cheerily  have  ye  made  me  tread  the 
path  of  life  with  all  the  burthens  of  it  (except 


Here,  in  August,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
which  left  him  for  six  weeks  with  scarce  a 
hope  of  recovery.  If  his  spirits  ever  forsook 
him,  his  letters  show  that  they  revived  tbe 
instant  the  present  danger  was  past.  **  I 
am  now  stout  and  foolish  again  as  a  happy 
man  can  wish  to  be,”  he  adds,  after  giving 
an  account  of  his  fever,  “  and  am  busy  play- 


its  cares)  upon  my  back  :  in  no  one  moment  ing  the  fool  with  my  Uncle  Toby,  whom  I 
of  my  existence,  that  I  remember,  have  ye  have  got  soused  over  bead  and  ears  in  love.” 
once  deserted  me,  or  tinged  the  objects  which  The  tone  of  society  on  the  other  side  of  the 
came  in  my  way  either  with  sable  or  with  a  Channel  encouraged  him  to  assume  a  greater 
sickly  green :  in  dangers  ye  gilded  mjr  ho-  license  than  ever  in  the  new  volumes  he 
rizon  with  hope,  and,  when  Death  himself  commenced.  He  had  reached  that  point  of 


knocked  at  my  door,  ye  bade  him  come  again ; 
and  in  so  gay  a  tone  of  careless  indifference 
did  ye  do  it,  that  he  doubted  of  his  commis¬ 
sion.”  Swift’s  exclamation,  “  Vive  la  baga¬ 
telle,”  was  the  forced  effort  of  a  man  doomed 


hardihood  in  which  he  took  a  pride  in 
shocking  the  scruples  of  the  virtuous,  and 
having  become  acquainted  at  Paris  with  a 
French  novelist  more  degraded  than  himself, 
the  two  worthies  conceived  a  scheme,  the 


to  hopeless  melancholy,  and  who  trifled  to  jest  of  which  was  the  excess  of  the  impu- 
avert  despair;  with  Sterne  it  was  the  true  dence: — 


reflection  of  his  temperament.  Tbe  spirit  of 
Shandeism  within  him  would  never,  he  said. 


Crebillon  has  made  a  convention  with  me, 
which,  if  he  is  not  too  lazy,  will  be  no  bad  perti- 


suffer  him  to  think  for  two  momento  together  JUif^e.  As  soon  as  I  gel  to  Toulouse  he  has 
upon  any  grave  subject.  Hair-briuned,  light-  agreed  to  write  me  an  expostulatory  letter  upon 
hearted,  and  sanguine — pleased  with  himself,  the  indecorums  of  T.  Shandy,  which  is  to  be  an- 
his  follies,  and  his  vices — he  treated  misfor-  swered  by  recrimination  upon  the  liberties  in  bis 

tune  when  it  came  as  a  passing  guest,  and  57"  together- 

_ _ _  ;»  «ru;i.>  u  Crebillon  against  Sieme — Sterne  against  Cre- 

even  extracted  amusement  from  it  while  it  billon  -  the  copy  to  be  sold  and  the  money 

staid.  His  merriment  savored  more  of  equally  divided.  This  is  good  Swiss  policy. 


Epicurean  joviality  than  of  a  well-ordered 
cheerfulness,  and  its  ceaseless  flow  must  have 
deprived  it  of  half  its  merit  and  its  charm ; 
for  any  single  emotion,  however  excellent  in 
itself,  which  absorbs  the  mind  to  tbe  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  other  qualities,  gives  us,  instead 
of  the  sapient  teres  atqus  rotundas,  only  the 
fragment  of  a  man.  No  one  could  read  his 
own  account  of  the  endless  frivolities  which 
would  never  suffer  him  to  think  upon  a 
serious  subject,  or  engage  in  any  pursuit  ex¬ 
cept  pleasure,  without  feeling  that  hU  mirth 
belonged  to  that  description  of  laughter,  of 
which  Solomon  said  that  it  was  mad. 

The  joyous  philosophy  of  Poor  Yorick 
was  often  put  to  tbe  test.  He  relates,  in 


That  Yorick  the  Jester  should  be  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yorick,  prebendary 
of  York,  and  vicar  of  Stilling  ton,  Sutton,  and 
Coxwold,  was  too  much  a  matter  of  course 
to  excite  surprise,  but  even  the  Jester,  like 
the  fool  of  James  1.,  might  justly  have  had 
his  coat  pulled  over  his  ears  for  exceeding 
the  privileges  of  his  office. 

For  awhile  Sterne  made  himself  happy  at 
Toulouse,  “  fiddling,  laughing,  singing,  and 
cracking  jokes”  with  the  English  residents. 
But  far  from  being  enamored  of  tbe  French, 
he  complained  of  their  eternal  platitude, 
their  little  variety,  their  so  originality,  and, 
what  to  him  was  the  worst  of  all  faults,  their 
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determined  seriousness.  The  nation  was,  in 
fact,  playing  a  borrowed  part,  and  acted  it 
ill.  Montesquieu,  writing  in  1721  of  the 
assion  of  the  people  for  imitating  their 
ing,  said  sarcastically,  that  the  monarch,  if 
he  undertook  it,  might  even  succeed  in 
making  them  grave.  It  was  this  which  they 
now  attempted  to  become,  not  in  mimicry 
of  their  sovereign,  but  of  ourselves.  When 
Horace  Walpole  visited  Paris  in  1765,  he 
reported  that  they  were  another  people  from 
what  he  bad  found  them  five-and-twenty 
years  before ;  that  laughing  was  quite  out  of 
fashion,  and  that  nothing  was  wanted  but 
George  Grenville  to  make  the  conversations 
the  most  tiresome  upon  earth.  Solemn  and 
pedantic,  they  were  seldom,  he  said,  ani¬ 
mated,  unless  by  a  dispute,  and  he  could 
only  venture  to  be  merry  in  his  own  tongue. 
If  Sterne  had  arrived  at  any  other  period, 
the  proverbial  liveliness  of  the  nation  would 
have  given  a  spring  to  his  own,  and  the 
shuttlecock  would  have  down  backwards  and 
forwards  from  morning  to  night  without  ever 
tiring  him  of  the  game.  But  he  was  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  insuflferable  insipidity  of  this 
unnatural  effort  to  be  dull;  and  in  June. 
1763,  he  set  out,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
for  Bagnierea,  hoping  to  extract  “amuse¬ 
ment  out  of  the  concourse  of  adventurers 
which  gathered  together  there  from  all  the 
comers  of  the  earth.”  October  found  him  at 
Montpellier,  where  he  spent  the  winter,  and 
where,  in  January,  he  had  another  “  scuffle 
with  death,  in  which  he  suffered  terribly.” 
It  was  again  a  fever  which  had  nearly  cut 
short  Yorick’s  life-long  peal  of  laughter. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  depressed.  While 
barely  out  of  danger,  and  still  weak  and 
prostrate,  he  took  up  his  pen  to  announce 
his  resolution  of  going  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  “  as  merrily,  although  as  innocently, 
as  he  could.”  “  It  has  ever,”  he  said,  ”  been 
as  good,  if  not  better,  than  a  bishopric  to 
me,  and  I  desire  no  other.” 

The  medical  theories  of  France  were  as 
antiquated  as-  many  of  the  other  usages 
which  kept  their  ground  under  the  old 
rigime.  The  physicians,  whom  Sterne  calls 
the  most  ignorant  of  all  pretending  fools, 
gave  him.  to  recruit  his  strength,  bouillons 
rifraiehUsants,  which  consisted  of  a  cock 
that  had  been  fiayed  alive,  and  a  mile  craw¬ 
fish,  (for  a  female,  according  to  the  Mont¬ 
pellier  pharmacopoeia,  was  more  pernicious 
than  strengthening,)  boiled  with  poppy¬ 
seeds,  and  pounded  in  a  mortar.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  the  period  when  this 
enlightened  practice  prevailed  on  the  other 


side  of  the  Channel  was  the  same  in  which 
John  and  William  Hunter  were  flourishing 
in  England.  Sterne,  who  swallowed  perhaps 
a  female  crawfish  instead  of  a  male,  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  regimen,  and  as  he 
originally  went  to  the  continent  for  his 
health,  so  he  now  hoped  for  the  same  bless¬ 
ing  from  a  return  to  his  native  land.  “  Every 
step  I  lake  that  brings  me  nearer  England 
will,  I  think,  help  to  set  this  poor  frame  to 
rights.”  He  commenced  his  journey  home¬ 
wards  in  February,  1764 — his  heart,  he  said, 
bad  fled  there  a  twelvemonth  before — but  he 
lingered  in  Paris  till  the  end  of  May.  He 
was  induced  to  remain  by  finding  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  indulge  in  his  favorite  amusement. 
He  states  in  his  letters,  and  repeats  in  his 
“  Sentimental  Journey,”  that  he  had  been  in 
love  with  some  Dulcinea  or  other  all  bis 
life,  that  it  had  sweetened  his  temper,  soft¬ 
ened  and  humanized  his  heart,  and  that  he 
hoped  to  carry  on  these  vagrant  courtships 
till  he  died.  He  did  not  pretend  that  his 
attachments  were  Platonic,  but  he  called 
them  sentimental,  and  the  idea  that  he 
affixed  to  the  term  will  be  best  understood 
by  his  own  account  of  his  conduct  in  the 
present  conjuncture: 

“  I  have  been  for  eight  weeks,”  he  writes  to 
Stevenson,  “  smitten  with  the  tenderest  passion 
that  ever  tender  wight  underwent.  I  wish,  dear 
cousin,  thou  couIJest  conceive,  perhaps  thou  canst 
without  my  wishing  it,  how  deliciously  I  can¬ 
tered  it  away  the  first  month,  two  op,  two  down, 
always  upon  my  hanchee,  along  the  streets,  from 
my  hotel  to  hers — it  first  once,  then  twice,  then 
three  times  a  day,  till  at  length  I  was  within  an 
ace  of  setting  up  my  hobby-horse  in  her  stable 
for  good  and  all ;  I  might  as  well,  considering 
how  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  have  blasphemed 
thereupon.  The  last  three  weeks  we  were 
every  hour  upon  the  doleful  ditty  of  parting;  and 
thou  mayest  conceive,  dear  cousin,  how  it  altered 
my  gait  and  air,  for  I  went  and  came,  like  any 
leadened  carle,  and  did  nothing  but  mix  tears, 
and  jouer  dee  smtimen!s  with  her  from  sun  rising 
even  to  the  setting  of  the  same ;  and  now  she  is 
gone  to  the  South  of  France,  and  to  finish  the 
comedy,  I  fell  ill,  and  broke  a  vessel  in  my  lungs, 
and  half  bled  to  death.  VaUa  man  histoire 

There  is  his  history,  disposed  by  himself  in 
the  light  in  which  he  wished  it  to  be  viewed 
by  his  friends,  and  there,  upon  the  most 
favorable  interpretation,  is  his  condemnation. 

During  his  stay  in  Paris  he  preached  in 
the  ambassador’s  chapel,  before  a  concourse 
of  all  nations  and  creeds,  who  were  drawn 
i  together  to  hear  the  celebrated  Sterne,  the 
last  sermon  his  deplorable  health  ever  allowed 
^  him  to  deliver.  To  the  people  of  York  his 
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appearance  in  the  pulpit  had  long  been  a 
scandal.  Such  was  the  infamy  of  his  private 
character  that  when  be  came  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral  to  preach,  in  his  capacity  of  prebendary, 
many  of  the  congregation  rose  from  their 
seats,  and  walked  away.  How  this  would 
have  affected  Yorick  is  easily  divined  from 
the  language  he  held  on  kindred  occasions — 
he  would  have  scoffed  at  their  scruples,  and 
been  thankful  that  he  was  a  sinner  and  not 
a  Pharisee. 

When  Yorick  returned  to  England,  he  left 
his  wife  and  daughter  abroad  at  their  own 
particular  request.  The  plea  of  Mrs.  Sterne 
was  ill  health,  but  it  is  stated  by  Almon,  in 
his  “  Life  of  Wilkes,”  that  her  real  motive 
for  remaining  in  France  was  “  to  escape  the 
daily  provocations  of  an  unkind  husband.” 
His  disposition  is  said  to  have  been  irritable ; 
his  conversation  in  his  family  was,  as  Almon 
intimates,  too  gross  to  be  tolerated,  and  the 
appropriation  of  his  volatile  affections  to  an 
endless  series  of  Dulcineas,  may  have  proved 
a  lenitive  to  bis  own  temper,  but  must  have 
been  far  from  producing  the  same  soothing 
effects  on  Mrs.  Sterne.  At  Montpellier, 
where  M.  Toilet  saw  them  together,  he  re¬ 
ports  that  she  followed  the  g(^  man  every¬ 
where,  and  “  vouloit  itre  de  tout"  “  Ces 
dispositions  dans  cette  bonne  dame.”  he 
continues,  lui  ont  fait  passer  d’assez  mau- 
vais  momens.  II  supports  tous  ces  d^s- 
agr^ments  avec  une  patience  d’ange.”  M. 
Tollot  was  a  disciple  of  the  Yorick  school, 
and  thought  it  a  hardship  for  a  husband  to 
be  saddled  with  the  society  of  his  wife ; 
but  by  Sterne's  own  testimony  the  ''patience 
iTange"  was  on  the  other  side.  "She  may 
talk,”  he  observes,  writing  at  this  period 
from  Toulouse:  "  I  will  go  my  own  way,  and 
she  will  acquiesce  without  a  word  of  debate 
on  the  subject.  Who  can  say  so  much  in 
praise  of  his  wife  ?”  Another  passage  of  a 
letter,  addressed  to  Stevenson  from  Cox- 
wold,  in  August,  1761,  after  he  had  unduly 
protracted  his  London  season,  is  a  proof 
that  she  was  a  placable  and  yielding  per¬ 
son: — "Curse,”  he  says,  in  allusion  to  the 
society  he  had  left  behind,  the  moment  he 
hnds  himself  at  Mrs.  Sterne’s  elbow,  "  curse 
on  absence  from  those  we  love.”  "As  to 
matrimony,”  he  adds,  in  qualiGcation  of  this 
emphaUc  outbreak,  "  I  should  be  a  beast  to 
rail  at  it,  for  njy  wife  is  easy,  but  the  world 
is  not;  and  had  I  staid  from  her  a  second 
longer,  it  would  have  been  a  burning  shame, 
else  she  declares  herself  happier  without  me. 
Not  in  anger  is  this  declaration  made,  but  in 
pure,  sober  good  sense,  built  on  sound  ex¬ 


perience.”  Several  times  after  their  sepa¬ 
ration  be  expressed  a  desire  that  she  should 
return  to  England — moved  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
by  his  attachment  to  bis  daughter,  which 
was  ardent  and  sincere.  Mrs.  Sterne  resisted 
the  call  till  his  days  were  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  issue  of  the  experiment  showed  that 
she  had  done  wisely  for  their  mutual  com¬ 
fort  in  keeping  away.  In  the  interim  he 
always  wrote  of  her  with  kindness,  some¬ 
times  with  apparent  affection,  and  showed  a 
practical  anxiety  that  she  should  never  be 
inched  for  lack  of  means.  “  My  purse,” 
e  remarks  on  one  occasion,  "  shall  be  as 
open  as  my  heart.”  “  Why  do  you  say,” 
he  asks  at  another  lime,  "  that  your  mother 
wants  money  ? — whilst  I  have  a  shilling 
shall  you  not  both  have  nine- pence  out  of 
it  ?”  This  was  not  the  proportion  in  which 
he  divided  his  income ;  but  his  liberality 
was  really  considerable,  insomuch  that  we 
are  tempted  to  doubt  the  story  so  often  re¬ 
peated,  that  he  preferred  whining  over  a 
dead  ass  to  relieving  a  living  mother. 

After  recreating  himself  at  York,  Scar¬ 
borough,  and  other  places,  he  settled  down 
at  Coxwold  in  September,  1764,  to  get  ready 
his  commodities,  according  to  the  old  custom, 
for  the  winter  market.  His  two  little  volumes 
— the  seventh  and  eighth — were  this  time 
entirely  of  a  comic  cast.  "  I  am  fabricating 
them,”  he  said,  "  for  the  laughing  part  of 
the  world, — for  the  melancholy  part  of  it  I 
have  nothing  but  my  prayers.”  They  had 
been  long  in  preparation,  and  were  published 
early  in  1765.  It  was  three  years  since  he 
had  shown  himself  in  London  society,  or 
printed  a  line,  and  it  was  probably  due  in 
some  degree  to  this  pause  in  his  proceedings 
that  he  and  his  work  were  so  well  received. 
"  1  have  never  had  a  moment,”  he  wrote  of 
himself,  "  which  has  not  been  broke  in  upon 
by  one  engagement  or  impertinence  or  an¬ 
other  ;”  for  though  he  sojourned  in  London 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  expose  himself 
to  these  impertinences  and  engagements,  he 
had  the  common  weakness  of  attempting  to 
enhance  the  civilities  he  received  by  pretend¬ 
ing  that  they  were  thrust  upon  him  against 
his  will.  Of  his  book  he  said,  "  I  have  had 
a  lucrative  winter’s  campaign.  Shandy  sells 
well, — I  am  taxing  the  public  with  two  more 
volumes  of  Sermons,  which  will  more  than 
double  the  gains  of  Shandy.”  Nevertheless, 
the  continuation  of  Tristram,  though  display¬ 
ing  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  author’s 
genius,  was  not  equal  to  the  first  sprightly 
runnings  of  the  cask.  Several  chapters  on 
his  journey  abroad,  which  his  flattering 
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friend**  told  him  were  execated  with  spirit, 
and  which  he  informs  us  were  meant  as  a 
good-tempered  satire  against  coxcombical 
travellers,  posterity  has  condemned  as  abso¬ 
lute  nonsense.  The  grossness  was  more  re- 
Yoliing  than  ever,  and  more  thickly  spread, 
and  while  his  worst  characteristics  were  gain¬ 
ing  upon  his  best,  the  beauties  themselves 
were  not  equal  to  many  he  had  formerly  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  Sermons  he  mentions  as  making  part 
'of  his  ways  and  means  for  the  year  were 
written,  or  at  least  dressed  up,  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  were  not  completed  till  the 
autumn  of  1765.  He  published  them  by 
subscription,  which,  independently  of  the 
sale  of  the  copyright,  brought  him  upwards 
of  three  bundr^  pounds.  HU  list  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
an  author  ever  obtained.  After  having  pro¬ 
cured  the  patronage  of  nearly  all  the  nobility, 
and  most  other  persons  of  note,  he  was  am¬ 
bitious  to  add  the  name  of  David  ffume. 
He  requested  Mr.  Foley,  the  banker  at  Paris, 
where  Hume  then  was,  to  canvass  him  for 
the  purpose,  jocosely  threatening,  if  the  his¬ 
torian  refused,  **  to  quarrel  with  him,  and 
call  him  DeUt."  What  are  we  to  think  of 
the  creed  of  the  Reverend  Laurence  Sterne 
when  we  find  him  eager  for  the  honor  of  in¬ 
cluding  a  notorious  infidel  among  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  hU  Sermons,  and  in  the  very  act 
of  inviting  this  insult  to  the  religion  be  pro¬ 
fessed,  treating  the  infidelity  as  a  joke  ? 
Strange  to  say,  in  the  Parisian  circle  in  which 
Hume  moved.  Deist  was  really  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  term  of  reproach  in  the  opposite 
sense  to  what  Sterne  intended.  In  this  very 
year  of  1765,  Walpole  wrote  home  that  Vol¬ 
taire  himself  was  too  much  a  believer  for  the 
male  and  female  philosophes  of  France.  “  II 
est  bigot,"  said  one  of  these  lady  atheists, 
**  c’est  un  Deiste."  At  a  party,  in  Paris,  in 
which  Sterne  himself  was  maintaining  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  First  Cause,  a  young  Count  took 
him  by  the  band  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
room,  to  tell  him  his  solitaire  was  pinned  too 
straight  about  his  neck.  *'  It  should  be  plus 
hadinant,"  said  the  Count,  looking  down  upon 
his  own ;  “  but  a  word,  M.  Yorick,  to  the  vnse." 
The  scepticism  of  Hume  was  here  as  con¬ 
temptible  for  its  timidity  as  it  was  offensive  in 
England  for  its  daring.  He  remarked  at  a 
dinner  at  the  house  of  the  Baron  d’Holbach, 


*  Sterne  makes  a  good  observation  when  replying 
to  the  panegjriea  of  a  person  who  calls  himself  Ig¬ 
natius  Sanoho  :  “  ’Tis  ^1  affectation  to  say  a  man 
is  not  gratified  with  being  praised.  We  only  want 
it  to  be  sincere." 


that  he  had  never  seen  an  atheist,  and  did  not 
believe  that  one  existed.  “  You  have  been 
unfortunate,”  replied  the  Baron,  “  you  now 
see  seventeen  at  the  table  for  the  first  time.” 
To  the  historian,  who  had  reduced  b'is  creed 
to  the  single  article,  I  believe  in  God,”  the 
infidelity  of  those  who  erased  it  altogether 
might  expected  to  be  a  Jest ;  and  having 
enumerated,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Blair,  his  lite¬ 
rary  acquaintances  at  Paris,  he  added  that 
his  clerical  friends  in  Scotland  would  be  glad 
to  hear  ”  that  there  was  not  a  single  Deist 
among  them.”  Such  was  one  of  the  portent¬ 
ous  signs  of  that  frightful  reign  of  liberUn- 
ism  and  impiety  which  preceded  and  prepared 
the  French  Revolution,  and  which  was  so 
little  shocking  to  Mr.  Yorick,  that  in  announc¬ 
ing  his  intention  of  returning  to  the  continent 
in  1767,  be  said  he  should  "  enjoy  himself  a 
week  or  ten  days  at  Paris  with  his  friends, 
particularly  the  Baron  d’Holbach  and  the 
rest  of  the  joyous  set,”  which  included,  we 
may  presume,  the  remaining  sixteen  atheists. 
What  is  stronger  evidence  against  him  still 
is  the  mocking  application,  in  many  of  his 
letters,  of  the  most  sacred  language.  One 
example  of  horrible  blasphemy,  addressed  to 
Stevenson,  which  seems  inconsistent  with  any 
description  of  belief,  will  render  needless  an 
accumulation  of  passages  which  it  is  revolt¬ 
ing  to  transcribe.  The  person  mentioned  in 
the  extract,  under  the  name  of  Panty,  was 
the  Rev.  Robert  Lascelles,  a  clergyman  after 
Sterne’s  own  heart : 

Remember  me  sometimes  in  your  potations ; 
bid  Panty  pray  for  me  when  he  prays  fur  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church.  Present  my  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Ferguson,  and  be  in  peace  and  cliarity 
with  all  mankind. 

And  the  blessing  of  God  the  Father, 

Son, 

&. 

Holy  Ghost  be  with  you, 

Amen.  L.  i>TEaax. 

To  throw  the  words  into  the  form  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  conclusion  to  a  letter,  for  the  purpose 
of  aggravating  the  profanity,  was,  in  Sterne’s 
estimation,  to  heighten  the  jest. 

With  the  profits  of  Tristram  and  his  Ser¬ 
mons,  Sterne  started,  in  October,  1765,  on 
another  tour  in  search  of  health,  and  fresh 
materials  for  his  works.  He  passed  through 
France  to  Italy,  where  he  visited  all  the  prm- 
cipal  cities,  and  got  back  to  England  in  June, 
1766.  Both  bis  objects  were  answered.  He 
conceived  the  plan  and  collected  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  “  ^nlime'ntal  Journey,”  and  his 
health  improved  so  much  that  he  believed  be 
had  added  ten  years  to  bis  life.  From  every 
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lace  that  he  writes  he  speaks  of  the  jovial  | 
ours  he  spends,  and  he  sums  up  by  i 
saying,  on  his  return  to  Cozwold,  “  Never  * 
man,  my  dear  Sir,  has  had  a  more  agreeable 
tour  than  your  Yorick.”  La  Fleur,  whom  he 
has  immortalized  in  the  Sentimental  Jour¬ 
ney,”  said  however  that  there  were  moments 
when  his  master  seemed  sunk  in  the  deepest 
dejecdon,  but  he  would  shake  it  off,  and  cry 
out  gayly,  “  Vive  la  bagatelle."  There  are 
many  indications  that  the  merriment  which 
had  once  been  spontaneous  was  often  hence¬ 
forth  artiEcial, — the  forced  effort  to  keep  at 
bay  an  encroaching  melancholy,  which  was 
necessarily  intolerable,  since  in  making  him 
a  sadder  it  did  not  make  him  a  wiser  man. 
The  contrast  between  the  quiet  of  Cozwold 
and  the  ezcitement  of  travelling,  was  ren¬ 
dered  endurable  by  the  preparation  of  the 
ninth  and  last  volume  of  Tristram  Shandy, 
which  occupied  him  incessantly  from  July  to 
Christmas.  He  had  always  been  a  slow  com¬ 
poser,  for  there  never  was  an  author,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Paley,  whose  works  had  coat  him 
greater  labor,  and  bis  ideas  could  not  be  ez- 
pected  to  flow  so  rapidly  as  when  he  first 
began  to  draw  upon  the  fund.  “  Tristram  goes 
on  busily,”  he  says  in  December;  “  what  I  can 
find  appetite  to  write  is  so-so.”  But  this 
disparaging  admission,  usual  with  him,  was 
wrung  from  him  in  a  moment  of  vexation. 
“  You  never,”  he  continues,  “  read  such  a 
chapter  of  evils  from  me.  I’m  tormented 
to  death  by  my  Stillington  Enclosure,  and  am 
every  hour  threatened  with  a  journey  to 
Avignon,  where  Mrs.  Sterne  is  very  bad, 
and,  by  a  series  of  letters  I  have  got  from 
Lydia,  I  suppose  is  going  the  way  of  us  all.” 
The  expected  decease  of  his  wife  appears  to 
affect  him  in  no  other  way  than  as  it  may  in¬ 
volve  an  inopportune  journey  to  Avignon,  and 
it  is  therefore  by  a  natural  association  of  ideas 
that  he  couples  it  with  the  distractions  which 
grow  out  of  the  Stillington  Enclosure.  Mrs. 
Sterne  recovered  partially,  but  he  himself  lost 
the  ground  he  had  gained  in  Italy.  The 
bleeding  from  his  lungs  was  worse  than  ever, 
and  he  talked  of  flying  again  over  the  Alps 
to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  death.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  went  at  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber  to  York,  ‘‘because,”  he  said,  “I  had  rather, 
in  case  ’tis  ordained  so,  die  there  than  in  a 
post-chaise  on  the  road.”  But,  while  con¬ 
scious  that  he  is  probably  within  a  step  of 
bis  grave,  he  sets  his  face  to  the  world,  is  as 
intent  as  ever  to  laugh  and  make  laugh,  plans 
amusements  for  months  to  come,  and  antici- 

Eates  the  jovial  time  he  shall  have  of  it  when 
e  joins  the  Baron  d’Holbach  and  his  athe¬ 
istical  crew. 


Three  days  after  Sterne  had  spoken  doubt¬ 
fully  of  his  ninth  volume,  he  recovered  bis  good 
opinion  of  it,  and  says  to  another  correspond¬ 
ent,  "  If  the  amours  of  my  Uncle  Toby  do 
not  please  you,  I  am  mistaken.”  When  pub- 
lisbM  at  the  beginning  of  1767,  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  M.  Panchaud,  at  Paris,  that  in 
London  it  was  liked  the  best  of  the  set.  This* 
idea  we  suspect  he  derived  from  the  deceitful 
compliments  of  personal  friends.  Bright 
flashes  of  genius  were  never  wanting,  but,  if 
his  ninth  volume  charmed  the  most,  it  must 
have  been  by  its  license,  and  not  by  its  genu¬ 
ine  deserts.  The  hostile  section,  however,  of 
the  public  were  beginning  to  acknowledge 
the  general  merit  of  the  entire  work,  a  ho¬ 
mage  which  Sterne  ascribes  to  its  reception 
in  Italy,  Germany  and  Prance.  It  was  rather, 
we  think,  due  to  the  inevitable  victory  of  ge¬ 
nius  over  envy,  which  cannot  for  ever  remain 
blind  to  the  light  it  would  fain  have  extin¬ 
guished. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  in  January,  1767, 
Sterne  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Mrs. 
Draper  upon  whom  he  has  conferred  an  un¬ 
enviable  celebrity.  She  was  the  wife  of  one 
Daniel  Draper,  a  counsellor  at  Bombay,  had 
come  to  England  for  her  health,  and  was 
on  the  eve  of  returning,  at  the  command  of 
her  husband,  to  India,  without  having  accom¬ 
plished  the  object  of  her  voyage.  Her  vani¬ 
ty,  triumphing  over  her  discretion,  induced 
her  to  preserve  ten  letters  which  Sterne  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  between  the  end  of  March 
and  the  3d  of  April,  when  she  sailed  from 
Deal.  These  epistles  are  written  in  a  strain 
of  the  most  rapturous  love,  and  contain 
damning  evidence  of  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  poor  Yorick’s  character.  A  single  extract 
will  serve  for  the  summary,  as  it  is  the  cli¬ 
max,  of  his  amatory  apostrophes  : 

Talking  of  widows,  pray,  Eliza,  if  ever  you  are 
such,  do  not  think  of  giving  yourself  to  some 
wealthy  nabob,  because  I  design  to  marry  you  my¬ 
self.  My  wife  cannot  live  long,  and  I  know  not 
the  woman  I  should  like  so' well  for  her  substitute 
as  yourself.  ’Tis  true,  I  am  ninety-five  in  consti¬ 
tution,  and  you  but  twenty-five — rather  too  great 
a  disparity  this, — but  what  I  want  in  youth,  f  will 
make  up  in  wit  and  good-humor.  Not  Swift  so 
loved  his  Stella,  Scarron  his  Maintenon,  or  Wal¬ 
ler  his  Sacharissa,  as  I  will  love  and  sing  thee,  my 
wife  elect.  Tell  me  in  answer  to  this  that  you 
approve  and  honor  the  proposal,  and  that  you 
would  (like  the  Spectator’s  mistress)  have  more 
joy  in  putting  on  an  old  man’s  slipper,  than  asso¬ 
ciating  with  the  gay,  the  volu^uoua,  and  the 
young. 

j  It  was  no  playful  pretence  that  his  wife 
I  “  could  not  live  long.”  She  was  in  a  Ian- 
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gaishing  condition,  which  made  him  really 
believe  that  she  was  hastening  to  the  grave, 
and,  if  the  general  tenor  of  his  epistles  to 
Mrs.  Draper  permitted  ns  to  believe  that  the 
rest  of  the  passage  was  a  piece  of  jesting 
extravagance,  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
away  the  utter  heartlessness  of  the  portbn 
which  relates  to  Mrs.  Sterne.  Bat  this  is 
not  all.  Some  friends  of  Mrs.  Draper  chari¬ 
tably  interposed  to  check  the  dangerous  inti¬ 
macy  ;  an  interference  which  filled  him  with 
the  deadliest  hatred  to  them.  The  object  of 
their  solicitude,  on  the  contrary,  honored 
their  motives  while  rejecting  their  counsel, 
and  could  not  be  brought  to  share  his  resent¬ 
ment.  The  scheme  by  which  he  ultimately 
succeeded  in  alienating  her  from  her  honest 
advisers  is  related  by  himself  with  unblushing 
effrontery  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

They  are  bitter  enemies  of  mine,  and  I  am  even 
with  them.  La  Brahiiiine  [Mrs.  Draper]  assured 
me  they  used  their  endeavors  with  her  to  break 
off  her  friendship  with  me,  for  reasons  1  will  not 
write,  but  tell  you.  I  said  enough  of  them  be¬ 
fore  she  left  England,  and  though  she  yielded  to 
me  in  every  other  point,  yet  in  this  she  ^tinately 

Eersisted.  Strange  infatuation  !  But  I  think  I 
ave  efiected  my  purpose  by  a  falsity,  which 
Yorick’s  friendship  to  the  Brahmine  can  only  | 
justify.  I  wrote  her  word  that  the  most  amiable 
of  women  [a  Mrs.  James,  for  whom  Mrs.  Draper 
had  an  extreme  regard]  reiterated  the  request 
that  she  would  not  write  to  them.  I  said  too  that 
she  had  concealed  many  things  for  the  sake  of 
her  peace  of  mind,  when,  in  fact,  this  was  merely 
a  child  of  my  own  brain,  made  Mrs.  James's  by 
adoption,  to  enforce  the  argument  I  had  before 
urged  so  strongly.  Do  not  mention  this  circum¬ 
stance  to  Mrs.  James.  Twould  displease  her, 
and  I  had  no  design  in  it  but  for  the  Brahmine  to 
be  a  friend  to  herself. 

The  letters  in  which  Sterne  unfolded  his 
slanderous  fiction  are  among  the  number 
preserved  by  the  Brahmine. 

“  The - s,  by  heavens,”  he  says  in  the  first, 

“  are  worthless.  1  have  heard  enough  to  tremble 
at  the  articulation  of  the  name.  How  could  you, 
Eliza,  leave  them,  or  suffer  them  to  leave  you 
rather,  with  impressions  the  least  favorable  ?  I 
have  told  thee  enough  to  plant  disgust  against 
their  treachery  to  thee,  to  the  last  hour  of  thy  life  ! 
Yet  still  thou  toldest  Mrs.  James  at  last,  that  thou 
believest  they  affectionately  love  thee.  Her  deli¬ 
cacy  to  my  Eliza,  and  true  regard  to  her  ease  of 
mind,  have  saved  thee  from  hearing  more  glaring 
proofs  of  their  baseness.  For  G^'s  sake  write 
not  to  them,  nor  foul  thy  fair  ch'^rscter  with  such 
polluted  hearts.  They  love  thee  !  What  proof? 
Is  it  their  actions  that  say  so  7  or  their  zeal  for 
those  attachments  which  do  thee  honor  and  make 
thee  happy  ?  or  their  tenderness  for  thy  fame  ? 
No — but  they  weep,  and  say  tender  thinge.  Adieu 


to  all  such  for  ever.  Mrs.  James’s  honest  heart 
revolts  against  the  idea  of  ever  returning  them 
one  visit. 

“Adieu  to  all  such  for  ever  I”  Then  first 
and  foremost  adieu  to  Yorick,  who  was  the 
veiy  type  of  that  sentimental  virtue  which 
consisted  in  weeping  and  saying  tender  things, 
who  was  fabricating  malicious  falsehoods  in 
the  very  act  of  talking  of  honest  and  polluted 
hearts,  and  who  maintained  that  the  affection 
of  the  people  must  be  hollow  and  hypocri¬ 
tical  unless  they  were  zealous  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Sterne  to  the 
wife  of  Daniel  Draper.  Fearing  that  his  lie 
might  not  be  sufficiently  emphatic  to  take 
effect,  he  shortly  after  despatched  a  second 
edition,  enlarged  and  improved  : 

The  - s,  who  verify  the  character  I  once 

gave  of  teazing  or  sticking  like  pitch,  or  birdlime, 
sent  a  card  that  they  would  wait  on  Mrs.  [James] 
on  Friday.  She  sent  back,  she  was  engaged. 
Then  to  meet  at  Ranelagh  to-night.  She  an¬ 
swered,  she  did  not  go.  She  says,  if  she  allows 
the  least  footing,  she  shall  never  get  rid  of  the 
acquaintance,  which  she  is  resolved  to  drop  at 
once.  She  knows  them.  She  knows  they  are 
not  her  friends,  nor  yours;  and  the  first  use  they 
would  make  of  being  with  her,  would  be  to 
sacrifice  yon  to  her  (if  they  could)  a  second  time. 
Let  her  not  then — let  her  not.  my  dear,  be  a 
greater  friend  to  thee  than  thou  art  to  thyself. 
She  begs  I  will  reiterate  my  request  to  you, 
that  you  will  not  write  to  them.  It  will  give 
her  and  thy  Brahmin  inexpressible  pain.  Be  as¬ 
sured  all  this  is  not  without  reason  on  her  side. 
I  said  I  never  more  would  mention  the  name  to 
thee ;  and  had  1  not  received  it,  as  a  kind  of 
charge,  from  a  dear  woman  that  loves  you,  I 
should  not  have  broke  my  word.  I  will  write 
again  to-morrow  to  thee,  thou  best  and  most  en¬ 
dearing  of  girls  !  A  peaceful  night  to  thee.  My 
spirit  will  Iw  with  thee  through  every  watch  of  it. 

To  complete  his  self-condemnation,  the 
man  who  had  the  hardihood  to  invent  this 
audacious  and  circumstantial  falsehood  out  of 
revenge  for  an  attempt  to  keep  Mrs.  Draper 
from  a  di.screditable  intimacy,  says  to  tier 
himself  in  bis  very  next  letter,  “  Be  cautious 
only,  my  dear,  of  intimacies^'  and  then  im¬ 
mediately  adds,  '*Love  me,  I  beseech  thee,  and 
remember  me  for  ever !”  That  his  vehement 
passion  for  his  Brahmine  was  not  founded 
upon  any  genuine  esteem  for  her  character 
appeared,  a  little  later,  from  what  he  wrote 
to  his  daughter: 

The  subject  of  thy  letter  has  astonished  me. 
She  could  know  but  little  of  my  feelings  to  tell 
thee  that  under  the  supposition  1  should  survive 
thy  mother  I  should  b^ueath  thee  as  a  legacy  to 
[.Mrs.  Draper.]  No,  my  Lydia !  'tis  a  lady  whose 
virtues  I  wish  thee  to  imitate,  that  I  shall  intrust 
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my  girl  to — I  mean  that  friend  [Mrs.  James] 
whom  I  have  so  often  talked  and  wrote  about. 
From  her  yon  will  learn  to  be  an  affectionate 
wife,  a  tender  mother,  and  a  sincere  friend. 

Mrs.  Draper,  too,  was  wife,  mother,  and 
friend,  and  the  lover  had  once  called  her 
**  the  best  of  Ood’s  works  but  the  father 
saw  her  with  very  different  eyes.* 

Yorick  soon  consoled  himself  for  the  loss 
of  his  Brahmine,  and,  if  an  undated  letter  is 
rightly  placed  in  the  series,  was  making  cri¬ 
minal  love  in  April  with  all  the  heart  he  had 
to  one  Lady  P.  The  old  bleeding  from  his 
lungs  returned  in  the  dissipation  of  London, 
and  the  languor  of  sickness  produced  in  him 
thoughts  which,  common  as  they  are  with 
others  in  similar  circumstances,  were  rare 
with  him : 

I  am  impatient  to  set  out  for  my  solitude,  for 
there  the  mind  gains  strength,  and  learns  to  lean 
upon  herself.  In  the  world  it  seeks  or  accepts  of 
a  few  treacherous  supports — the  feigned  compas¬ 
sion  of  one,  the  flattery  of  a  second,  the  civilities 
of  a  third,  the  friendship  of  a  fourth.  They  all 


*  Mrs.  Draper  smu  returned  to  England,  and 
died  at  Bristol  at  m  age  of  thirty-three.  The  ed¬ 
itor  of  Sterne’s  Letters  states  that  “the  eireum- 
atanees  which  attended  the  latter  part  of  her  life 
are  generally  said  to  have  reflected  no  credit  on 
her  dMcretion.”  Raynal,  who  became  acquainted 
srith  her  after  Sterne’s  death,  has  commemorated 
her  in  his  “  llistoire  Philoaophique  des  deux  lodes,” 
When  treating  of  the  English  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  be  suddenly  launchee  out  into  this 
super  French  piece  of  bombast:  “Territory  of  An- 
jinga,  you  are  nothing ;  but  you  have  given  birth 
to  Elisa.  One  day  these  commercial  eetablishments 
founded  by  Europeans  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  will 
exist  no  more.  The  grass  will  cover  them,  or  the 
avenged  Indian  will  have  built  over  their  ruins; 
but  if  my  writings  have  any  duration,  the  name  of  I 
Anjinga  will  remain  in  the  memory  of  men.  Those  | 
who  shall  read  my  works,  those  whom  the  winds 
shall  waft  to  thy  shores,  will  say — It  is  here  that 
Eliu  Draper  was  bom ;  and  if  there  is  a  Briton 
among  them,  he  will  hasten  to  add  with  pride, — 
and  she  was  bora  of  English  parents.”  There  are 
three  more  pages  of  itanegyric,  increasing  in  ex¬ 
travagance  as  it  proceeds,  and  which  thus  concludes: 

"  From  the  heignt  of  the  heavens,  thy  first  and  last 
country,  receive,  Elisa,  my  oath, — I  swear  never  to 
write  a  line  in  which  the  world  shall  not  recognize 
thy  friend.”  According  to  M.  Walckenaer,  this 
apostrophe  has  been  considered  sublime  by  some 
and  ridiculous  by  others.  It  can  only  have  been 
the  ridiculous  that  ever  thought  it  sublime.  Sterne 
and  Raynal  both  agree  that  Mrs.  Draper  was  plain. 
Raynal,  meaning  to  compliment  her,  says  that  she 
was  an  extraoidinary  combination  of  voluptnous- 
nea  and  modesty.  Sterne  says — but  it  is  to  herself 
that  he  says  it — that  he  had  never  seen  so  intelligent 
and  animated  a  countenance,  and  that  she  had  some¬ 
thing  more  persuasive  in  her  eyes  and  voice  than 
any  woman  he  had  ever  known.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  she  possessed  unusual  powers  of  fascina¬ 
tion. 


deceive,  and  bring  the  mind  back  to  where  mine 
is  retreating,  to  retirement,  reflection,  and  books. 

He  left  town  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
with  an  idea  that  he  was  taking  leave  of  it 
for  ever,  and  sick,  he  said,  in  aoul  aa  well  as 
body.  He  quickly  recruited  bis  strength  at 
Cozwold,  and  for  a  time  bis  spirits,  but  there 
are  repeated  allusions  to  some  mysterious 
source  of  disquietude  which  is  nowhere  ex¬ 
plained. 

I  have  never  been  so  well  [he  wrote  to  Steven¬ 
son  in  August]  since  I  left  collem,  and  1  should 
be  a  marvellous  happy  man,  but  for  some  reflec¬ 
tions  which  bow  down  roy  spirits, — but  if  I  live 
but  even  three  or  four  years,  I  will  acquit  myself 
witli  honor, — and — no  matter,  we  will  talk  this 
over  when  we  meet. 

Indecorum  and  profanity  mingle  strangely 
with  these  pensive  oulbre^,  and  oblige  us 
to  believe  that  it  was  a  more  vulgar  trouble 
than  that  of  conscience.  In  October,  Mrs. 
Sterne  and  his  daughter  came  from  France, 
at  his  urgent  request,  to  stay  with  him  two 
or  three  months ;  but  the  increase  to  his 
comfort  was  not  what  be  anticipated,  for  in 
December  be  wrote  a  ribald  letter  in  Latin  to 
Stevenson,  informing  him  that  be  was  more 
weary  of  bis  wife  than  ever,  and  mortally  in 
love  with  somebody  else.  “The  child  and 
darling  of  his  heart,”  as  be  calls  Miss  Sterne, 
fulfill^,  however,  bis  utmost  expeclaliona. 

“  She  was  all,”  be  said,  ”  Heaven  could  give 
him  in  a  daughter.”  ”  My  heart  ble^s,” 
he  wrote  a  little  later,  “  when  I  think  of 
parting  with  her.  Twill  be  like  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  soul  and  body,  and  equal  to  nothing 
but  what  passes  at  that  tremendous  mo¬ 
ment.”  The  taint  which  had  infected  the 
rest  of  his  mind  left  this  paternal  feeling  un¬ 
corrupted  to  the  end. 

The  months  be  passed  at  Cox  wold  were 
bestowed  in  composing  the  ”  Sentimental 
Journey.”  “  It  is  a  subject,”  be  said, 

which  works  well,  and  suits  the  frame  of 
mind  I  have  been  in  for  some  time  past.  1 
told  you  my  design  in  it  was  to  teach  us  to 
love  the  world  and  our  fellow-creatures  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  do,  so  it  runs  most  upon  those 
gentler  passions  and  affections  which  aid  so 
much  to  it.”  He  affirmed  that  the  excess  of 
his  emotions  on  the  occasion  had  torn  his 
whole  frame  to  pieces.  “  Praised  be  God,” 
be  exclaims,  “  for  my  sensibility !  Though 
it  has  often  made  me  wretched,  yet  I  would 
not  exchange  it  for  all  the  pleasures  the 
grossest  sensualist  ever  felt.’’  His  suscepti¬ 
ble  nature  was  easily  hurried  on  in  any  track 
on  which  it  once  began  to  move,  and  he  per¬ 
suaded  himself,  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
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his  friends,  that  he  was  a  Sentimental  and 
not  a  Shandean  being.  Yet  even  while  re¬ 
signing  himself  to  this  tender  mood,  his  licen¬ 
tious  imagination  could  not  sleep,  and  the 
same  fountain  continued  to  send  forth  both 
sweet  water  and  bitter.  The  incurable  de¬ 
pravity  of  his  taste  is  nowhere  more  appa¬ 
rent  than  in  his  latest  work. 

The  “Sentimental  Journey”  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  subscription  in  February,  1768. 
He  predicted  that  it  would  take  with  the 
generality,  especially  the  women,  *•  who  will 
read  this  book,"  he  said,  “  in  the  parlor,  and 
Tristram  in  the  bed-chamber."^  Horace 
Walpole  himself  was  won  over.  He  thought 
the  volumes  “  very  pleasing,  though  too 
much  dilated,  and  inSnitely  preferable  to  the 
tiresome  Tristram  Shandy.’  When  Sterne 
left  London  the  preceding  year  in  a  half¬ 
dying  state,  he  professed  that  he  should  be 
content  to  have  only  just  so  much  strength 
and  spirits  as  would  enable  him  to  execute 
his  summer’s  task.  His  wish  had  been  | 
granted,  but  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy 
the  consequent  success.  “  What  is  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  my  feelings  on  this  occasion  ?’’ 
he  wrote  to  his  daughter  on  the  20th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  “  'The  want  of  health  bows  me  dowq, 
and  vani^  harbors  not  in  thy  father’s 
breast."  'The  spring  before,  when  his  patient 
and  ezorable  creditor  knocked  at  his  door, 
he  declared  that  the  call  was  both  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  unpleasant.  Unpleasant  it  would 
always  have  been,  but  it  should  not  have 
been  unexpected  to  a  man  who  had  lived  for 
years  in  the  shadow  of  death.  Hope  still 
predominated  in  his  sanguine  breast,  and  he 
thought  he  should  once  more  come  off  tri¬ 
umphant,  though  he  admitted  that  the  re¬ 
spite  mi^ht  not  unlikely  be  of  short  duration. 
A  fortnight  afterwards,  the  influenza,  with 
which  his  sickness  commenced,  became  com¬ 
plicated  with  pleurisy.  By  repeated  bleed¬ 
ing  and  blistering  the  disease  was  subdued, 
and  his  medical  attendant  reported  him  bet¬ 
ter;  but  poor  Yorick  had  an  inward  monitor 
more  sagacious  than  his  physician.  “  My 
spirits,”  he  said,  “are  fled — ’tU  a  bad 
omen."  It  was  now  that,  about  ten  days 
before  his  death,  he  addressed  a  letter,  the 
last  he  ever  wrote,  to  his  friend  Mrs.  James, 
a  lady  apparently  of  real  worth,  and  for 
whom  he  had  a  sincere  and  honorable  admi¬ 
ration.  “  Dearest,  kindest,  gentlest,  and 
best  of  women !"  he  said,  “  may  health, 
peace,  and  happiness  prove  your  handmaids ! 
If  I  die,  cherish  the  remembrance  of  me, 
and  forget  the  follies  which  you  so  often 
condemned, — which  my  heart,  not  my  head. 


betrayed  me  into."  But  it  was  to  commend 
his  daughter,  and  not  himself,  to  her  kind 
consideration,  that,  with  a  failing  hand,  he 
took  up  his  pen.  “Should  my  child,  my 
Lydia,  want  a  mother,  may  I  hope  you  will, 
if  she  is  left  parentless,  take  her  to  your  bo¬ 
som  ?  Y ou  are  the  only  woman  on  e.-irth  I 
can  depend  upon  for  such  a  benevolent  ac¬ 
tion.”  To  groan  over  his  maladies,  whether 
of  body  or  mind,  was  not  among  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  Sterne.  It  had  always  been  his 
policy  to  laugh  down  evil.*,  and  it  tells  a 
touching  tale,  that  the  letter  which  conveyed 
his  dying  request  is  subscribed  “Your  poor 
adeciionate  fiiend." 

'Tbere  is  a  passage  in  “Tiintram  Shandy,” 
which  the  event  made  memorable,  in  which 
Sterne  declares  that  if  he  were  in  a  condition 
to  stipulate  with  Death,  he  would  demand 
that  the  catastrophe  should  not  occur  in  his 
own  house.  “At  home, — I  know  it, — the 
concern  of  my  friends,  and  the  last  services 
of  wiping  my  brow  and  smoothing  my  pil¬ 
low,  will  so  crucify  my  soul,  that  1  shall  die 
of  a  distemper  which  my  physician  is  not 
aware  of ;  but,  in  an  inn,  the  few  cold  offices 
I  wanted  would  be  purchased  with  a  few  gui¬ 
neas,  and  paid  me  with  an  undisturbed  but 

Eunctual  attention."  lie  breathed  his  last  at 
is  lodgings  in  Old  Bond  street,*  and  few 
and  cold  enough  were  the  offices  that  he  re¬ 
ceived.  Dr.  Ferriar  had  heard  that  the 
hard-hearted  attendants  robbed  him  of  his 
gold  shirt- buttons  as  he  lay  helpless  in 
bed.  On  the  evening  of  the  1 8th  of  March 
there  was  a  distinguished  party  assembled  in 
Clifford  street,  including,  besides  several  per¬ 
sons  of  rank,  Garrick,  Hume,  and  Mr.  James, 
the  husband  of  the  lady  whom  Sterne  had 
entreated  to  adopt  his  Lydia.  The  sick  man, 
who  is  said  by  the  narrator  to  have  been  “  a 
very  great  favorite  with  the  gentlemen,"  nat¬ 
urally  became  a  topic  of  conversation  in  a 
company  where  some  were  his  intimate 
friends,  and  probably  all  his  acquaintances, 
'  and  their  host  sent  the  footman  to  inquire 
how  he  did.  The  landlady,  who  opened  the 
door,  bade  the  messenger  go  op  to  the  nurse. 
I  On  entering  the  room  he  saw  that  the  crisis 
I  was  so  near  at  hand  that  he  waited  for  the 
,  end.  When  he  had  been  there  five  minutes, 
■  Sterne  exclaimed,  “  Now  is  it  come !”  and 


*  The  number,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham's  “Handbook  of  Modem  London,”  was  41 — 
then  a  silk-bog  shop,  and  now  a  eheesemonger’a  It 
ia  one  of  the  ezoellenoea  of  thia  little  volume  that 
wherever  genius  has  left  a  footmark,  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  sympathies  indues  him  to  guide  us  to  tke 
track. 
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putting  up  his  band,  as  if  to  ward  off  a 
blow,  expired  in  the  act.*  The  merry-ma¬ 
kers  in  Clifford  street  were  grieved  at  the 
intelligence.  Not  one  among  them  but  must 
have  remembered  with  sadness  the  moral¬ 
izing  of  Hamlet  upon  that  “  fellow  of  infi¬ 
nite  jest,”  after  whom  their  departed  com¬ 
panion  had  called  himself,  and  by  whose 
name  he  was  familiarly  known  among  bis  as¬ 
sociates.  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  your 
gambols  ?  your  songs  ?  your  flashes  of  naer- 
riment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a 
roar?”  The  world  for  which  Yorick  had 
lived,  and  the  inevitable  hour  which  showed 
its  vanity,  were  never  brought  into  closer 
juxtaposition.  He  was  privately  interred  in 
the  burial-ground  of  St.  George,  Hanover 
Square,  with  no  memorial  to  mark  the  spot, 
which  drew  four  lines  from  Garrick,  com¬ 
plaining  of  a  reproach  that  he  took  no  steps 
to  remove : 

Shall  Pride  a  heapof  sculptured  marble  raise, 

Some  worthless,  unmourned,  titled  fool  to  praise. 
And  shall  we  not  by  one  poor  grave-stone  learn 
Where  Genius,  Wit,  and  Humor  sleep  with 
Sterne  ?  ^ 

A  couple  of  ignorant  and  vain-glorious 
Freemasons  at  last  came  forward  to  supply 
the  omission.  They  erected  a  plain  head 
stone,  with  a  paltry  inscription,  purporting 
that,  **  although  Sterne  did  not  live  to  be  a 
member  of  their  society,  yet  as  bis  all-incom¬ 
parable  performances  evidently  proved  him 
to  have  acted  by  rule  and  square,  they  re¬ 
joice  in  this  opportunity  of  perpetuating  his 
high  and  irreproachable  character  to  after 
ages.”  His  grave  bad  better  have  remained 
undislinguisbed  than  been  desecrated  by  this 
ridiculously  false  and  offensively  patronizing 
epitaph. 

The  debts  of  Sterne  amounted  to  eleven 
hundred  pounds,  bU  effects  sold  for  four  hun 
dred,  and  his  widow  undertook  the  impossi 


*  We  are  indebted  for  this  acoouut  of  Sterue’i 
death  to  a  passage  from  **  The  Life  of  a  Footman, 
or  the  Travels  of  James  Macdonald,”  quoted  by 
Mr.  Forster,  with  the  statement  that  the  book  is 
based  on  facts  undoubtedly  authentic,  in  his  re¬ 
cently  published  “  Life  and  limes  of  Oliver  Gold 
smith,”  which  contains  more  delightful  information, 
personal,  literary,  and  anecdoti^,  than  was  ever, 
we  believe,  bronght  together  before.  Though  theae 
volumes  are  called  a  second  edition,  they  are  more 
than  double  the  bulk  of  the  original  work,  and, 
in  both  interect  and  ezeeution,  immeaeurably  supe¬ 
rior.  They  are  strictly  what  the  title-pages  pro¬ 
mise — the  history  of  Goldsmith’s  times  ss  well  as 
of  his  life,  and  the  vast  variety  of  knowledge  they 
eoatain  is  only  surpassed  by  the  skill  with  which  it 
ia  grouped,  and  the  eharm  with  whieh  it  is  told. 
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ble  task  of  disebargiug  the  difference  out  of 
a  small  estate  of  mrty  pounds  per  aunum, 
which  was  all  thal  remained  to  her.  Eight 
hundred  pounds  were  collected  for  her  in  the 
race- week  at  York,  and  she  raised  a  small 
additional  sum  by  the  subscriptions  she  ob¬ 
tained  to  some  posthumous  sermons  and  by 
the  sale  of  the  copyright.  Wilkes  and  Hall 
Stevenson  engaged  to  write  a  Life  of  Poor  Yo¬ 
rick  for  her  benefit,  and  Miss  Sterne  address¬ 
ed  them  some  piteous  letters,  urging  them, 
on  the  ground  of  the  pecuniary  distress  of 
herself  and  her  mother,  to  keep  a  promise 
which  they  never  performed.  They  may 
have  felt,  on  reflection,  that  there  was  little 
to  tell  except  faults  and  follies,  which  even 
his  boon  companions  had  too  much  sense  to 
perpetuate.  It  was  Miss  Sterne  herself,  then 
become  Mrs.  Medalle,  who  in  1775  did  the 
most  to  discredit  her  father’s  memory  by  pub¬ 
lishing  his  correspondence.  In  one  of  her 
communications  to  Wilkes,  she  slates  that 
she  and  her  mother  are  reluctant  to  display 
the  letters  to  the  world,  but  that  if  there  is 
no  other  method  of  raising  money  they  will 
send  them  to  the  press.  Mrs.  Sterne  was 
dead  when  they  appeared  ;  and  though  her 
daughter  pleaded  her  authority  for  the  pub¬ 
lication,  it  is  in  terms  which  do  not  amount 
to  a  permission  to  print  the  passages  that 
tarnished  the  writer’s  name.  What  were  the 
circumstances  of  Mrs.  Medalle  at  the  time  is 
unknown.  It  is  not  likely  that  she  was  ut¬ 
terly  destitute  ;  and  even  if  she  bad  sold  her 
father’s  reputation  for  bread,  it  would  have 
been  no  justification  of  the  crime. 

Sterne  was  tall,  thin  and  pale.  His  face, 
be  tells  us,  was  as  remarkable  as  bis  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  fine  portrait  of  him  by  Reynolds 
attests  the  truth  of  the  description.  The 
countenance  is  eminently  indicative  of  mirth 
and  wit,  but  an  unmistakable  and  painful 
expression  of  evil  mingles  with  the  fun.  He 
was  beyond  all  question  a  profane  and  profli¬ 
gate  mao.  M.  Walckenaer,  who  wrote  the 
sketch  of  him  in  the  Biographie  Universelle, 
was  told  in  England  by  several  persons  who 
had  known  Sterne,  or  his  friends,  that  be  was 
by  nature  selfish,  and  altogether  a  stranger 
to  the  sensibility  so  conspicuous  in  bis  writ¬ 
ings.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  feel¬ 
ings  were  quick  and  easily  moved.  La  Fleur 
testifies  that  be  sobbed  aloud  at  the  tale  of 
the  love-lorn  Maria,  and  that  be  relieved,  as 
well  as  pitied,  the  wretched  objects  be  met 
in  his  travels.  These  casual  acts  of  charity 
are  no  extenuation  of  bis  general  conduct;  and 
the  proof  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  sensi¬ 
tive  mind  only  increases  the  guilt  of  defying 
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iU  dictates.  His  highest  aim  in  existence 

was 

To  play  the  trim  life  away  ; 


and  without  the  least  regard  to  character,  or 
duty,  he  followed  the  impulse  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  whaterer  it  might  be.  His  mirth  was 
moulded  on  the  maxim,  "  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  bis  tenderness 
evaporated  in  love-making ;  his  liberality 
mainly  expended  itself  in  sensual  extrava¬ 
gance.  His  afifection  for  his  daughter,  which 
18  the  best  trait  we  know  of  bim,  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  induce  him  to  lay  by  a  single  six- 

Sence  for  her  provision  out  of  the  many  bun- 
reds  he  received  for  his  works.  “  If  I  live,” 
he  wrote  to  her  in  1766, "  the  produce  of  my 
pen  shall  be  yours.  If  fate  reserves  me  not 
that,  the  humane  and  good,  part  for  thy  fa¬ 
ther’s  sake,  part  for  thy  own,  will  never 
abandon  thee.”  The  virtue  of  such  resolu¬ 
tions  is  in  the  performance.  Had  he  been  of 
the  number  of  the  “  humane  and  good,”  his 
sole  legacy  to  his  daughter  would  not  have 
consisted  of  a  recommendation  to  the  bounty 
of  better  men  than  himself. 

“  Nothing  odd,”  said  Dr.  Johnson  in  1776, 
“will  do  long.  Tristram  Shandy  did  not  last.” 
The  sensation  it  excited  upon  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  necessity  died  away,  and  much  which 
attracted  by  its  novelty  at  the  beginning  grew 
repulsive  in  the  end  ;  but  the  entire  library 
of  fiction  contains  no  more  delightful  pages, 
and  none  which  bear  a  more  palpable  impress 
of  genius,  than  many  which  are  to  be  found 
in  “Tristram  Shandy.”  Dr.  Johnson,  never¬ 
theless,  was  not  of  the  party  who  denied  the 
talents  of  the  author.  He  called  bim  “  the 
man  Sterne,”  out  of  contempt  for  his  charac¬ 
ter,  but  upon  Goldsmith  adding  that  he  was 
“a  very  dull  fellow,”  he  was  met  by  an  em¬ 
phatic  “  Why,  no.  Sir,”  from  the  dictator. 
Once,  however,  when  Miss  Monckton,  after¬ 
wards  Countess  of  Cork,  was  insisting  that 
there  were  pathetic  passages  in  Sterne,  John¬ 
son  bluntly  denied  it.  “  1  am  sure,”  said  she, 
“  they  have  affected  me.”  “  Why,  that,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Doctor,  smiling,  and  rolling  himself 
about,  “  is  because,  dearest,  you’re  a  dunce.” 
When  this  lively  lady,  who  was  an  especial 
favorite  with  him,  reminded  bim  afterwards 
of  the  speech,  he  answered,  ”  Madam,  if  1 
bad  thought  ad,  I  certainly  should  not  have 
said  it.”  He  probably  thought  as  little  what 
he  asserted  in  disparagement  of  Sterne,  and 
only  spoke  out  of  a  spirit  of  contradiction. 
Goldsmith,  who,  we  fear,  read*  “Tristram 
Shandy”  with  jealous  eyes,  was  sincere  in 
his  censure.  He  attacked  the  work  for  its 


indecency  in  his  “  Chinese  Letters,”  which 
would  have  been  to  his  honor,  if  he  bad 
not  as  strenuously  denied  its  ability,  and 
called  the  author  “a  blockhead.”  Dr.  Far¬ 
mer  rated  the  wit  and  pathos  of  Sterne  no 
higher  than  be  estimated  the  scholarship  of 
Shakspesre.  He  begged  one  B.  N.  Turner 
to  mark  his  words,  and  remember  he  had 
predicted  that,  in  twenty  years  from  that  pe¬ 
riod,  (1763,)  the  man  who  wished  to  refer  to 
“Tristram  Shandy”  would  have  to  inquire 
for  it  of  an  antiquary.  This,  says  the  report¬ 
er  in  1818,  has  proved  truly  prophetic.  B. 
N.  Turner  must  have  measured  the  light  of 
the  world  by  the  darkness  of  his  burrow.  The 
standard  edition  of  Sterne’s  works  had  ne* 
ver  failed  to  be  reprinted  at  short  intervals, 
and  was  again  reproduced  in  1819,  a  year 
after  the  prophecy  bad  been  completely  ful¬ 
filled.  The  antiquaries  may  be  permitted 
an  exclusive  property  in  Dr.  Farmer,  but,  if 
they  have  a  partiality  for  Sterne,  they  must 
be  content  to  share  him  with  the  whole  lite¬ 
rary  world.  We  wish  that  the  defilement 
which  stains  the  inside  of  his  volumes  was  no 
greater  than  the  dust  which  has  gathered  on 
the  covers,  or  was  as  easily  wiped  away.  One 
candid  and  admirable  judge,  to  whose  author¬ 
ity  no  exception  can  be  taken,  agreed  with 
Goldsmith  and  Farmer.  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh  used  to  speak  of  his  low  opinion  of 
Sterne  as  his  single  literary  heresy — a  heresy 
for  which  we  can  only  suggest  the  insufficient 
explanation  that  the  extravagances  of  some 
parts  had  blinded  him  to  the  wonderful  me¬ 
rit  of  others.  It  would  be  endless  to  enume¬ 
rate  the  opposing  testimonies.  Paley  used 
to  say  that  to  read  “  Tristram  Shandy”  was 
the  summum  honum  of  life. 

The  leading  idea  of  Sterne  was  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  characters  enthusiastic  in  pursuits 
which,  either  from  their  eccentric  nature,  or 
the  disproportionate  attention  they  engaged, 
appear  ridiculous  to  ordinary  people.  In  the 
phrase  which  he  himself  has  engrafted  into 
the  English  language,  his  principal  person¬ 
ages  h^  each  their  “  hobby-horse.”  Of  all 
the  creations  of  this  description,  Don  Quix¬ 
ote  is,  perhaps,  the  first  in  time,  and,  beyond 
question,  the  first  in  excellence.  Sterne, 
while  avowing  that  he  took  Cervantes  for  his 
model,  did  not  attempt  a  feeble  copy  of  an 
inimitable  original.  He  borrowed  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  man  mastered  by  a  fantastic  passion, 
and  gave  it  an  application  thoroughly  novel. 
Uncle  Toby  is  the  happiest  delineation  in  the 
group,  and  in  accounting  for  his  propensities, 
Sterne  has  even  outdone  Cervantes.  The 
madness  of  Don  Quixote  is  beyond  the  limit 
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of  nature.  That  he  should  have  heated  his 
imagination  with  reading  books  of  chivalry 
is  sufficiently  probable ;  that  he  should  have 
resolved  to  imitate  the  heroes  he  worshipped 
is  no  incredible  consequence  :  but  that  he 
should  mistake  windmills  for  giants,  and  flocks 
of  sheep  for  armies;  that  he  should  act 
steadily  upon  such  suppositions,  and  never 
deviate  from  his  delusion,  exceeds,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  all  the  flights  of  insanity  which  are  yet 
upon  record.  But  grant  Gjrvantes  his  pre¬ 
mises,  and  nothing  can  be  more  truthful  than 
his  mode  of  applying  them.  Though  Don 
Quixote  is  only  crazed  upon  a  single  point, 
it  is  a  point  which  affects  the  whole  system 
of  his  life.  In  the  complication  of  the  poor 
knight’s  acts  and  speeches,  Cervantes  draws 
the  line  between  sense  and  lunacy  with  ad¬ 
mirable  skill ;  and  the  extravagances  which 
the  Don  commits,  and  the  rational  sentiments 
which  he  utters,  are  never  out  of  keeping, 
lliere  is  a  consistency  in  his  behavior,  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  conditions  which  are  stated  at 
starling,  most  difficult  to  contrive,  and  most 
unerringly  preserved.  Modern  campaigns  are 
to  Uncle  Toby  what  knight-errantry  was  to 
Don  Quixote.  Captain  Shandy,  however,  is 
sane.  His  imagination  has  not  got  the  better 
of  bis  senses,  and  if  his  military  enthusiasm 
almost  livals  the  chivalrous  frenzy  of  Don 
Quixote,  it  is  due  to  disease  of  the  body 
instead  of  the  mind.  The  genius  of  our 
author,  often  wild  and  wayward,  has  here  dis¬ 
played  an  exquisite  tact,  which  becomes  strik¬ 
ingly  apparent  when  we  disentangle  the  cha¬ 
racter  from  the  rhapsodies  and  digressions  in 
which  Sterne  has  involved  it. 

Uncle  Toby  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Namur  in  his  groin  by  a  piece  of  stone  splin¬ 
tered  off  from  the  fortifications.  He  returned 
to  England,  and  a  succession  of  exfoliations 
from  the  injured  bones  confined  him  to  his 
room.  His  brother,  with  whom  be  was 
housed,  conducted  every  visitor  to  his  apart¬ 
ment,  that  they  might  a.ssist  to  beguile  the 
anguish  of  the  wound  and  the  tedium  of  the 
confinement.  The  conversation  naturally 
turned  upon  the  accident,  and  the  mode  in 
which  be  met  with  it.  From  thence  Uncle 
Toby  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  siege,  and 
having  no  ideas  which  were  not  professional, 
he  soon  grew  copious  upon  this  single  topic. 
The  more  he  was  minute,  the  less  lucid  he 
became.  He  got  so  entangled  in  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  the  fortifications,  and  in  the  dykes 
and  streams  of  the  surrounding  country,  that 
he  lost  himself  and  bewilder^  his  hearers. 
The  thought  struck  him  to  procure  a  military 
map  for  the  illustration  of  his  lecture,  and 
the  map  again  suggested  an  expansion  of  the 


I  scheme.  He  had  before  descanted  chiefly 
upon  that  portion  o|^  the  siege  of  which  he 
WHS  the  eye-witness  and  the  hero ;  he  now 
purchased  books  to  enable  him  to  develop 
the  entire  history.  Every  taste  of  the  spring 
increased  the  longing  for  a  deeper  draught. 
He  bought  plans  of  other  towns,  and  more 
books  to  teach  the  art  of  attacking  and  de¬ 
fending  them.  Disabled  for  ever,  without  a 
possibility  of  turning  his  acquisitions  to  ac¬ 
count,  he  was  yet  so  entranced  in  his  studies 
that  he  grudged  to  shave  or  change  his 
shirt,  and  constantly  forgot  his  dinner,  bis 
wound,  and  the  world.  The  next  stage  to 
which  he  rode  his  hobby-horse  brought  him 
to  the  point  which  completed  his  happiness 
and  gave  piquancy  to  his  character. 

The  maps,  books,  and  instruments  of 
Uncle  Toby  had  outgrown  his  table.  He 
ordered  Corporal  Trim  to  bespeak  another 
twice  the  size,  and  the  Corporal  replied  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  bis  Honor  would  soon 
be  well  enough  to  leave  London  for  his  little 
estate  in  the  country.  There,  upon  a  rood 
and  a  half  of  ground.  Trim  could  execute  a 
model  of  the  fortifications,  while  Uncle  Toby 
sat  in  the  sun  and  directed  the  works.  The 
capabilities  of  the  scheme  developed  them¬ 
selves  on  the  instant  in  the  good  enthusiast’s 
brain.  *'  Trim,”  said  be,  with  a  face  crimson 
with  joy,  “thou  hast  said  enough.”  But 
Tiim  enlarged  on  the  hint.  “  Say  no  more,” 
exclaimed  the  enraptured  Captain,  and  the 
proud  Corporal  continued  his  discourse  on 
the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  the  plan. 
“  Say  no  more,”  reiterated  Uncle  Toby ;  and 
as  often  as  he  repeated  the  phrase,  no  cheers 
that  ever  greeted  orator  could  have  afforded 
equal  encouragement  to  Trim  to  proceed  in 
his  harangue.  Unable  to  contain  himself, 
the  Captain  leaped  upon  his  sound  leg, 
thrust  a  guinea  into  Trim’s  hand,  and  bade 
him  bring  up  supper  directly.  Supper  came, 
but  Uncle  Toby  could  not  eat.  “  Get  me,” 
be  said,  “to  bed;”  but  Uncle  Toby  could 
not  sleep.  A  delicious  waking  dream  had 
filled  his  imagination,  and  absorbed  all  his 
faculties,  mental  and  corporeal. 

Hitherto  Uncle  Toby  had  borne  his  wound 
and  imprisonment  without  a  murmur.  From 
the  time  he  was  fairly  mounted  on  his  bobby 
he  had  grown  quite  indifferent  to  his  groin, 
except  that  he  disliked  the  interruption  of 
having  it  dressed ;  but  on  the  morning 
which  succeeded  his  supperless  and  sleepless 
night,  he  remonstrated  with  the  surgeon  on 
the  protraction  of  the  cure.  With  much 
pathos,  and  at  great  length,  he  expatiated 
upon  the  misery  of  four  years  of  captivity, 
and  declared,  that  unless  for  bis  brother’s 
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tenderness  he  must  have  sunk  beneath  the 
load.  Uncle  Toby  was  without  raile ;  he 
understood  no  arti&ce,  and  would  nave  dis¬ 
dained  to  practise  it.  He  Has  the  dupe  of 
bis  own  exaggeration  when  he  applied  to  the 
whole  of  his  sickness  the  feelings  of  impa- 
patience  which  were  barely  twelve  hours  old. 

His  brother  wept ;  the  surgeon  was  petri- 
6ed.  For  a  man  who  never  once  had 
breathed  a  complaint,  who  seldom  inquired 
after  the  wound,  or  concerned  himself  about 
the  answer,  suddenly  to  sum  up  into  one 
grand  total  all  the  items  of  a  four  years’ 
account,  was  embarrassing  in  the  extreme. 
When  the  surgeon  was  sufficiently  collected 
to  speak,  he  promised  the  Captain  a  speedy 
recovery,  and  named  6ve  or  six  weeks.  To 
the  feverish  longing  of  the  patient,  weeks  and 
ages  were  the  same.  He  determined  in¬ 
wardly  to  take  the  field  without  delay,  and 
his  mode  of  executing  the  resolve  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  Sterne’s  delicate  discrimination  of 
character. 

Uncle  Toby  was  without  a  misgiving  upon 
the  importance  of  his  pursuit,  but  he  was 
sensible  that  the  world  was  not  upon  his 
«de.  To  relinquish  a  sick-chamber  at  the 
risk  of  exasperating  an  ugly  wound,  and  take 
a  tedious  Journey  into  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  digging  mimic  fortifications  in  his 
garden,  was  what  he  could  jusUfy  to  no 
understanding  besides  the  Corporal’s  and  his 
own.  He  therefore  decided  to  elope.  A 
chariot  and  four  was  ordered  for  twelve 
o’clock,  when  his  brother  was  at  the  Ex¬ 
change,  and  with  his  books,  maps,  instru¬ 
ments,  and  dressings,  a  pioneer’s  spade,  a 
shovel  and  a  pickaxe,  he  set  off  full  speed  to 
Shandy  Hall.  The  whole  vigor  of  his  mind 
being  directed  to  the  toy  in  the  bowling- 
green,  his  inventive  faculties  were  continually 
suggesting  some  extension  of  the  works. 
Now  he  bethought  himself  of  providing 
batteries  of  miniature  cannon,  now  of  throw¬ 
ing  a  drawbridge  over  the  ditch  he  called  a 
moat,  now  of  procuring  a  number  of  doll-  I 
bouses,  constructed  according  to  the  system 
of  architecture  prevalent  abroad,  and  which 
he  arranged  in  the  form  of  whatever  city 
was  besieged  by  the  allies.  The  war  was 
carried  on  at  Shandy  in  rigorous  imitation  of 
the  war  on  the  continent.  When  Marlbo¬ 
rough  dug  a  trench.  Uncle  Toby  furrowed  his 
bowling-green;  when  Marlborough  opened 
his  batteries.  Uncle  Toby’s  cannon  kept  up  a 
ceaseless  pop;  and  when  Marlborough  ef¬ 
fected  a  breach.  Uncle  Toby’s  works  met 
with  a  similar  catastrophe.  Between  pulling 
every  thing  to  pieces  in  taking  one  town,  and 
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putting  them  together  again  preparatory  to 
besieging  another,  the  Captain  was  in  a 
perpetual  heat  of  excitement  and  delight; 
and  having  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  fervor 
in  which  no  suspicion  of  the  futility  of  his 
proceedings  ever  troubled  his  pleasure,  he 
had  all  the  animation  and  pride  of  conquest 
without  its  dangers  and  fatigues. 

The  character  of  Uncle  Toby  is  thus 
evolved  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  and  has  the  merits  so 
hard  to  unite  of  being  as  original  as  any 
monstrosity  of  the  imagination,  and  as  truth¬ 
ful  as  any  transcript  from  commonplace  life. 

He  may  be  purely  a  creation  of  fancy,  and 
I  may  never  have  had  an  original,  but  he  acts 
according  to  verified  laws  of  the  mind,  and 
is  like  the  countenance  in  an  historical  pic¬ 
ture,  which*may  not  resemble  any  one  that 
ever  lived,  and  yet  be  a  perfect  type  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

The  eccentricity,  which  is  only  laughable, 
raises  no  respect.  One  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  novelist’s  art  is  to  dignify  the  ludicrcnis 
element  by  noble  traits  without  breaking  in 
upon  the  consistency  of  the  character.  Cer¬ 
vantes,  who  must  certainly  have  been  a  de¬ 
lighted  devourer  of  the  books  he  satirized, 
and  who  employed  his  reason  to  make  a  jest 
of  his  tastes,  has  displayed  much  of  this 
blending  skill.  In  reducing  the  rhudomon- 
tade  of  fiction  to  a  rule  of  conduct,  the  knight 
of  La  Mancha  outchivalries  chivalry.  His 
romantic  daring,  which  no  disasters  can  abate, 
his  fortitude  under  suffering,  his  lofty  princi¬ 
ples,  his  generous  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  qualify  our  laughter  with  a  com¬ 
passionate  respect.  Sterne  has  redeemed  bis 
hero  from  farcical  contempt — nay,  has  ren¬ 
dered  him  far  more  lovable  than  ridiculous — 
by  combining  with  his  professional  whims  an 
exquisitely  winning  benignity  of  disposition. 
A  warmer  and  gentler  heart  than  that  which 
inspired  the  martial  courage  and  enthusiasm 
of  Uncle  Toby  never  beat  in  a  bosom,  nor 
could  any  one  have  surpassed  the  author  of 
Tristram  Shandy  in  the  taste  and  judgment 
with  which  he  has  portrayed  the  union  of 
meek  and  manly  qualities.  There  is  nothing 
sickly,  affected,  or  ostentatious.  Uncle  To¬ 
by’s  benevolence  sits  as  natural  upon  him  as 
his  bravery.  There  never,”  8a)'B  Corporal 
Trim,  **  was  a  better  officer  in  the  king’s 
army,  or  a  better  man  in  God’s  world.” 

The  attendants  of  Don  Quixote  and  Uncle 
Toby  differ  even  more  than  their  respective 
leaders.  Two  persons  could  not  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  both  insane  upon  the  point  of 
knight-errantry,  nor  could  the  Don’s  delusion 
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have  been  so  humorously  exposed  with  a 
sympathizing  as  with  a  dissimilar  associate. 
Cervantes  has,  therefore,  availed  himself  of 
the  power  of  contrast; — selBshness  and  dis¬ 
interestedness,  cowardice  and  courage,  gross 
sense  and  wild  fancy,  are  brought  out  with 
augmented  force  from  their  unceasing  col- 
li.'ion.  It  is  solely  the  credulity  of  ignorance 
which  keeps  Sancho  Panzo  in  the  train  of 
Don  Quixote.  He  is  sufficiently  aware  of 
many  of  the  knight's  misconceptions  to  be 
always  laughing  at  him  in  his  sleeve;  but  he 
is  imposed  upon  by  the  higher  flights  of  his 
master’s  extravagance ;  and  when  he  listens 
to  his  rhapsodical  discourses,  and  witnesses 
his  deeds  of  frantic  daring,  he  is  constrained 
to  credit  his  pretensions.  Trim,  instead  of 
being  the  opposite,  is,  in  his  notions,  the 
duplicate  of  Uncle  Toby.  Every  fresh  access 
of  the  Captain’s  military  fever  infected  the 
Corporal  in  a  like  degree ;  and,  indeed,  they 
keep  up  a  mutual  excitement,  which  renders 
both  more  eager  in  the  pursuit  than  either 
would  have  been  without  the  other.  Yet, 
with  an  identity  of  disposition,  the  character 
of  the  common  soldier  is  nicely  discriminated 
from  that  of  the  officer.  His  whole  carriage 
bears  traces  of  the  drill-yard,  which  are 
wanting  in  his  superior.  Under  the  name  of 
a  servant  he  is  in  reality  a  companion,  and 
he  is  a  delightful  mixture  of  familiarity  in 
the  essence,  and  the  most  deferential  respect 
in  forms.  Of  his  simplicity  and  humanity  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  worthy  to  walk 
behind  his  master. 

The  crude  conception  of  the  character  of 
Uncle  Toby’s  brother  is  clearly  borrowed 
from  that  of  the  elder  Scriblerus,  but  it  is 
worked  out  with  a  dramatic  skill  to  which 
the  original  has  no  pretension.  Mr.  Shandy 
had  been  formerly  a  Turkey  merchant,  and, 
from  reading  antiquated  books  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  business,  had  got  his  mind  imbued 
with  obsolete  fancies  and  theories.  To  lose 
himself  in  these  idle  and  intricate  specula¬ 
tions,  to  urge  them  upon  others,  to  apply 
them  to  the  actual  affairs  of  life,  has  become 
the  single  thought  of  his  existence.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  shrewdness  and  humor 
mingle  with  bis  absurdity.  A  leading  article 
of  his  creed  is,  that  the  characters  of  man¬ 
kind  are  influenced  by  their  Christian  names. 
“  Your  son,”  he  would  say  to  those  that 
maintained  that  names  were  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference,  ”  your  dear  son,  from  whose  sweet 
and  open  temper  you  have  so  much  to  ex¬ 
pect, — your  Billy,  Sir, — would  you  for  the 
world  have  called  him  Judas?”  "  I  never,” 
adds  Sterne,  "  knew  a  man  able  to  answer 
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this  argument.”  Though  by  native  dispo¬ 
sition  a  benevolent  person,  the  kindliness  of 
Mr.  Shandy  never  stands  in  the  way  of  his 
systems.  He  has  no  more  feeling  on  such 
occasions  than  the  withered  mummies  of  the 
ages  from  which  he  has  fetched  not  a  few 
of  his  notions ;  for  his  fanta.stical  ideas  are 
paramount  above  all  things,  and  a  good 
heart  has  been  entirely  vanquished  by  a 
maggoty  head.  He  has  a  notion,  supported 
by  plausible  reasoning,  that  the  Caesarean 
operation  was  favorable  to  the  genius  of  the 
child.  “  He  mentioned  the  thing  one  after¬ 
noon  to  my  mother,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
fact ;  but  seeing  her  turn  as  pale  as  ashes  at 
the  very  mention  of  it,  as  much  as  the  ope¬ 
ration  flattered  his  hopes,  he  thought  it  as 
well  to  say  no  more  of  it,  contenting  himself 
with  admiring  what  he  thought  was  to  no 
purpose  to  propose.”  Mrs.  Shandy,  in  the 
question,  is  nothing  more  to  him  than  a  cor¬ 
pus  vile.  Sterne  explains  that  his  design  in 
the  character  was  to  laugh  learned  dunces 
out  of  countenance.  In  this  respect  the 
satire  is  a  failure.  The  speculations  of  Mr. 
Shandy  are  loo  remote  from  ordinary  ped¬ 
antry  for  the  cap  to  6t.  He  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  sui  generi*,  an  exceptional  eccen¬ 
tricity  ;  and,  thus  viewed,  ihe  portrait  is 
conceived  with  infinite  humor  and  tact. 

The  brothers  have  retired  to  their  ances¬ 
tral  village,  where  they  pass  their  lives  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  action  of  one  upon  the  other 
is  managed  with  wonderful  address.  They 
both  ride  their  hobby-horses  incessantly,  but 
it  is  in  parallel  lines,  which  never  meet  at  a 
single  point;  or  rather,  they  proceed  in  op¬ 
posite  directions,  and  are  constantly  coming 
into  collision.  The  elder  Mr.  Shandy  can 
never  get  above  a  step  or  two  in  a  demon¬ 
stration,  before  the  use  of  a  word,  which  is 
common  to  ci\il  and  military  affairs,  carries 
Uncle  Toby  off  into  a  profeosional  digression; 
and  Uncle  Toby’s  martial  harangues  are,  in 
like  manner,  cut  short  by  Mr.  Shandy’s  scho¬ 
lastic  commentaries.  In  general,  the  Captain 
looks  upon  his  brother’s  abstruse  specula¬ 
tions  as  beyond  his  comprehension,  and  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  occasionally  whistling  Lili- 
bulero  when  something  is  advanced  which 
shocks  his  common  sense.  Mr.  Shandy,  on 
the  other  hand,  holds  Uncle  Toby’s  military 
mania  in  complete  contempt,  laughs  at  it 
when  he  is  in  good  -  humor,  and  inveighs 
against  it  when  he  is  in  bad.  The  blending 
quality  which  binds  these  unsympathizing 
enthusiasts  into  social  and  fraternal  harmony 
is  a  benevolence  of  soul,  in  which  again  the 
dispositions  of  the  brothers  are  nicely  dis- 
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linguisbdd ;  for  while  the  heart  of  the  Cap-  i 
tain  overflows  with  affectioD,  the  modified  | 
return  which  Mr.  Shandy  makes  to  it  is  not  I 
so  much  spontaneous  as  generated  by  the 
excess  of  the  quality  in  Uncle  Toby.  The 
strokes  with  which  the  portraits  are  drawn 
are  altogether  so  deep  and  yet  so  delicate,  so 
truthful  and  yet  so  novd,  so  simple  in  the 
outline  and  yet  so  varied  in  the  details,  so 
laughable  and  yet  so  winning,  that  we  ques¬ 
tion  if,  out  of  Shakspeare,  there  is  a  single 
character  in  Elnglish  fiction  depicted  with 
greater  or  even  equal  power. 

It  was  part  of  Sterne’s  scheme  for  the  ridi¬ 
cule  of  pedantry,  that  all  Mr.  Shandy’s  no¬ 
tions  should  be  thwarted,  and  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  of  what  be  wished  ensue.  He  l^lieved 
in  the  virtue  of  a  substantial  nose,  upon 
which  some  old  nonsensical  writers  have 
descanted,  and  the  first  incident  in  young 
Tristram’s  history  is,  that  he  suffers  depreda¬ 
tion  in  this  essential  part : 

Prithee,  Trim,  said  my  father,  who’s  in  the 
kitchen  1 

There  is  no  one  soul  in  the  kitchen,  answered 
Trim,  making  a  low  bow  as  he  spoke,  except  Dr. 
Slop. 

Why,  I  thought  Dr.  Slop  had  been  above  stairs 
with  my  wife,  and  so  said  you.  What  can  the 
fellow  be  puzzling  about  in  the  kitchen  ? 

He  is  busy,  an’  please  your  honor,  replied 
Trim,  in  making  a  bridge. 

’Tis  very  obliging  in  him,  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby,  whose  mind  reverted  at  the  word  to  the 
fortifications  in  the  bowling-green;  pray  give  my 
humble  service  to  Dr.  Slop,  Trim,  and  tell  him  I 
thank  him  heartily. 

This  unfortunate  drawbridge  of  yours,  quoth 
my  father, — 

God  bless  your  honor,  cried  Trim,  ’tis  a  bridge 
for  master’s  nose.  In  bringing  him  into  the 
world  with  his  vile  instruments,  he  has  crushed 
his  nose,  Susannah  says,  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  to 
his  face,  and  he  is  making  a  false  bridge  with  a 
piece  of  cotton  and  a  thin  piece  of  whalebone  out 
of  Susannah’s  stays,  to  raise  it  up. 

Lead  me,  brother  Tol/y,  cried  my  father,  to  my 
room  this  instant. 

The  grand  affair  of  the  name  comes  next, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that  Mr. 
Shandy  thinks  Trismegistus  the  most  propi¬ 
tious  name  in  the  world,  and  Tristram  the 
least: 

Then  reach  me  my  breeches  off  the  chair,  said 
my  father  to  Susannah. 

There  is  not  a  moment's  time  to  dress  you.  Sir, 
cried  Susannah.  Bless  me.  Sir, the  child’s  in  a  fit. 

And  where’s  Mr.  Yorick  ? 

Never  where  he  should  be,  said  Susannah,  but 
bis  curate’s  in  the  dressing-room  with  the  child 
upon  his  am,  waiting  for  the  name,  and  my  mis¬ 
tress  bid  me  run  as  fast  as  I  could  to  know,  as 


Captain  Shandy  is  the  godfather,  whether  it 
should  not  be  called  after  him. 

Were  one  sure,  said  my  father  to  himself, 
scratching  his  eyebrow,  that  the  child  was  ex- 

;iring,  one  might  as  well  compliment  my  brother 
'oby  as  no^,  and  it  would  be  a  pity,  in  such  a 
case,  to  throw  away  so  great  a  name  as  Trisme- 
gistus  upon  him.  But  he  may  recover, — no,  no, 
said  my  father  to  Susannah,  I’ll  get  up. 

There  is  no  time,  cried  Susannah ;  the  child  is 
as  black  as  my  shoe. 

Trum^istut,  said  my  father.  But  stay,  thou 
art  a  leaky  vessel,  Susannah,  added  my  father; 
canst  thou  carry  Trismegistus  in  thy  head  the 
length  of  the  gallery  without  scattering  ? 

Can  1  7  cri^  Susannah,  shutting  the  door  in  a 
huff. 

If  she  can.  I’ll  be  shot,  said  my  father,  bouncing 
out  of  bed  in  the  dark,  and  groping  for  his 
breeches. 

Susannah  ran  with  all  speed  along  the  gallery. 
My  father  made  all  possible  speed  to  find  his 
breeches.  Susannah  got  the  start  and  kept  it. 
’Tis  Trit  something,  cried  Susannah. 

There  is  no  Christian  name  in  the  world,  said 
the  curate,  b^ioning  with  Trit,  but  TrUtram. 
Then  it  is  Tristrum-gistus,  quoth  Susannah. 
There  is  no  gistus  to  it,  noodle  !  ’tis  my  own 
name,  replied  the  curate,  dipping  his  hand,  as  he 
spoke,  into  the  basin.  Tristram,  said  he,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  So  Tristram  was  I  called,  and  Tris¬ 
tram  shall  I  be,  to  the  day  of  my  death. 

.My  fatlier  followed  Susannah,  with  his  night¬ 
gown  across  his  arm,  with  nothing  more  than  his 
breeches  on.  She  has  not  forgot  the  name  7  cried 
my  father,  half  opening  the  door. 

No,  no,  said  the  curate,  with  a  tune  of  intelli¬ 
gence. 

And  the  child  is  belter,  cried  Susannah. 

It  is  morning,  and  Mr.  Shandy  and  Uncle 
Toby  have  just  come  down  stairs  ; 

If  my  wife  will  but  venture  him,  brother  Toby, 
Trismegistus  shall  be  dressed  and  brought  down  to 
us  whilst  you  and  I  are  getting  our  breakfasts  to¬ 
gether.  Go,  tell  Susannah,  O^diah,  to  step  here. 

She  is  run  up  stairs,  answered  Obadiah,  this 
very  instant,  sobbing,  and  crying,  and  wringing 
her  hands  as  if  her  l^rt  would  break. 

We  shall  have  a  rare  month  of  it,  said  my  fa¬ 
ther,  turning  his  head  from  Obadiah,  and  looking 
wistfully  in  my  Uncle  Toby’s  face  for  some  time. 
And  what’s  the  matter,  Susannah  7 
They  have  called  the  child  Tristram,  and  my 
mistress  is  just  got  out  of  an  hysteric  fit  about  it. 
No!  'tis  not  my  fault,  said  Susannah.  I  told  him 
it  was  Tristram-gistus. 

Make  tea  for  yourself,  brother  Toby,  said  my 
father,  taking  down  his  hat :  but  how  different 
from  the  sallies  and  agitations  of  voice  and  mem¬ 
bers  which  a  common  reader  would  imagine ;  for 
he  spake  in  the  sweetest  modulation,  and  took 
down  his  hat  with  the  genteplest  movement  of 
limbs  that  ever  affliction  harmonized  and  attuned 
together. 

Go  to  the  bowIing-gTMn  for  Corporal  Trim,  said 
my  Uncle  Toby,  speaking  to  Obauiab,  as  soon  aa 
my  father  left  the  room. 
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The  nature  is  as  perfect  as  the  humor. 
The  disconsolate  exit  of  Mr.  Shandy  leaves 
the  course  clear  for  the  captain  to  ride  his 
own  hobby,  and  it  is  with  this  thought  in  his 
mind  that  he  sends  for  Trim  into  the  parlor 
to  talk  over  with  him,  as  he  breakfasts,  the 
operations  in  the  bowling-green.  The  cor¬ 
poral  has  his  reasons  for  supposing  that  he 
IS  summoned  on  a  different  account,  and  the 
dialogue  opens  with  that  ludicrous  miscon¬ 
ception  of  each  other’s  meaning,  which  is  a 
favorite  species  of  humor  with  Sterne. 

Your  honor,  said  Trim,  shutting  the  parlor-door 
before  he  began  to  speak,  has  heard,  I  imagine,  of 
this  unlucky  accident. 

O  yes.  Trim,  said  my  Uncle  Toby,  and  it  gives 
me  great  concern. 

I  am  beartiW  concerned  too,  but  1  hope  your 
honor,  replied  Trim,  will  do  me  the  justice  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  not  in  the  least  owing  to  me. 

To  thee.  Trim  !  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  looking 
kindly  in  his  face;  ’twas  Susannah's  and  the 
curate’s  folly  betwixt  them. 

What  business  could  they  have  together,  an* 
please  your  honor,  in  the  garden  7 

In  tbe  gallery  thou  meanest,  replied  my  uncle 

Tc^. 

Trim  found  he  was  upon  a  wrong  scent,  and 
stopped  short  with  a  low  bow.  Two  misfortunes, 
quoth  the  corporal  to  himself,  are  twice  as  many 
at  least  as  are  needful  to  be  talked  over  at  one 
time.  The  mischief  the  cow  has  done  in  break¬ 
ing  into  the  fortifications  may  be  told  his  honor 
hereafter.  Trim’s  casuistry  and  address,  under 
the  cover  of  hit  low  bow,  prevented  all  suspicion 
in  my  uncle  Toby,  so  he  went  on  with  what  be 
had  to  say  to  Trim  as  follows  : 

For  my  own  part.  Trim,  though  I  can  see  little 
or  DO  difference  betwixt  my  nephew’s  being 
called  Tristram  or  Trismegistus,  yet,  as  the 
thing  sits  so  near  my  brother’s  h^rt.  Trim,  I 
would  freely  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  rather 
than  it  should  have  happened. 

A  hundred  pounds !  an’  please  your  honor,  re¬ 
plied  Trim.  1  would  not  give  a  cherry-stone  to 
boot. 

Nor  would  I,  Trim,  upon  my  own  account, 
quoth  my  uncle  Toby ;  but  my  brother,  whcm 
there  is  no  arguing  with  in  this  case,  maintains 
that  a  great  deal  more  depends.  Trim,  upon  Chris¬ 
tian  names  than  what  ignorant  people  imagine, 
for  be  says  there  never  was  a  great  or  heroic 
action  performed  since  the  world  began  by  one 
called  Tristram  ;  nay,  he  will  have  it.  Trim,  that 
a  man  can  neither  be  learned,  or  wise,  or  brave. 

’Tis  all  fancy,  an’  please  your  honor.  I  fought 
just  as  well  when  the  regiment  called  me  Trim, 
as  when  they  called  me  James  Butler.* 

*  “  I  must  hAre  inform  you,”  wn  Stems  when 
first  introdnsing  Trim  to  tbs  reader,  **  that  this  ^ 
servant  of  my  uncle  Toby’s  had  been  a  corporal  in 
my  uncle’s  own  company.  His  real  name  was  James 
Butler,  but,  having  got  the  nickname  of  Trim  in 


And  for  my  own  part,  said  my  uncle  Toby, 
though  1  should  blush  to  boast  of  it  myself.  Trim, 
yet  had  my  name  been  Alexander,  I  could  have 
(lone  no  more  at  Namur  than  my  duty. 

Bless  your  honor !  cried  Trim,  advancing  three 
steps  as  he  spoke,  does  a  man  think  of  his  Chris¬ 
tian  name  when  he  goes  upon  the  attack  7 

Or  wlien  he  stands  in  the  trench.  Trim  7  cried 
my  uncle  Toby,  l(x>king  firm. 

Or  when  be  enters  a  breach  7  said  Trim, 
pushing  in  between  two  chairs. 

Or  forces  the  lines  7  cried  my  uncle,  rising  up 
and  pushing  his  crutch  like  a  pike. 

Or  facing  a  phitoon  7  crie<l  Trim,  presenting 
bis  stick  like  a  firelock. 

Or  when  he  marches  up  the  glacis  7  cried  my 
uncle  Toby,  looking  warm,  ancT  setting  bis  foot 
upon  tbe  stool. 

The  easy  way  in  which  Uncle  Toby  and 
Trim  make  the  mania  of  Mr.  Shandy  glide 
into  their  own  is  exquisitely  managed.  But 
the  entire  passage  is  a  dramatic  masterpiece. 
Tbe  next  great  event  in  tbe  family  is  tbe 
death  of  Mr.  Shandy’s  eldest  son.  “  Phi¬ 
losophy,”  remarks  Sterne,  “  has  a  fine  say¬ 
ing  for  every  thing.  For  Death  it  has  an 
entire  set.”  Tbe  memory  of  Mr.  Shandy 
is  stored  with  all  tbe  commonplaces  of  the 
ancients  on  tbe  subject,  and  the  opportunity 
of  delivering  them  swallows  up  tbe  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  heir.  ”  The  pleasure  of  the 
harangue  was  as  ten  and  the  pain  of  the 
misfortune  but  as  five.  My  father  gained 
half  in  half,  and  consequently  was  as  well 
again  off  as  if  it  had  never  befallen  him.” 

Returning  out  of  Asia,  says  Mr.  Shandy  in 
the  course  of  his  funeral  oration,  when  I  sailed 
from  iEgina  towards  Megara,  (When  can  ihit 
hare  hem?  thought  my  unck  7b6y,)  I  began  to 
view  the  country  round  about.  iEgina  was 
behind  me,  Megara  was  before,  Pyrciis  on  the 
right  hand,  Corinth  on  tbe  left.  What  flourish¬ 
ing  towns,  now  prostrate  upon  the  earth  !  Alas ! 
alas !  said  I  to  myself,  that  man  should  disturb 
his  soul  for  the  loss  of  a  child,  when  so  much  as 
this  lies  awfully  buried  in  his  presence. 

Now  my  uncle  Toby  knew  not  that  this  last 
paragraph  was  an  extract  of  Servius  Sulpieius’s 
consolatory  letter  to  Tully;  and  as  my  father, 
whilst  he  w'as  cont^rned  in  the  Turkey  trade, 
had  been  three  or  four  different  times  in  tbe 
Levant,  my  uncle  Toby  naturally  concluded, that 
in  some  one  of  these  periods  he  had  taken  a  trip 
across  the  Archipelago  into  Asia;  and  that 
all  this  sailing  affair,  with  iEgina  behind,  and 
Megara  before,  and  Fyreus  on  tbe  right  hand, 

tbs  regiment,  mj  uncle  Toby,  unless  when  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  very  angry  with  him,  would  never 
call  him  by  any  other  nama”  The  “  unless  when  he 
happened  to  be  very  angry  wiUt  him,”  is  one  of 
those  quiet  strokes  of  nature  in  which  Sterne 
exoela 
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was  nothing  more  than  the  tme  conrae  of  my 
father’s  voyage  and  reflections. 

And  pray,  brother,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  lad¬ 
ing  the  end  of  his  pipe  upon  my  father’s  hand  in 
a  kindly  way  of  interruption,  but  waiting  till  he 
finished  the  account,  what  year  of  our  Lord  was 
this  7 

Twas  no  year  of  our  Lord,  replied  my  father. 

That’s  impossible,  cried  my  uncle  Toby. 

Simpleton!  said  my  father,  ’twas  forty  years 
before  Christ  was  bom. 

My  uncle  Toby  had  but  two  things  for  it; 
either  to  suppose  his  brother  to  be  the  Wandering 
Jew,  or  that  his  misfortunes  had  disordered  his 
brain.  May  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  pro¬ 
tect  him  and  restore  him !  said  my  uncle  Toby, 
praying  silently  for  my  father,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  My  father  placed  the  tears  to  a  proper 
account,  and  went  on  with  his  harangue  with 
great  spirit. 

The  door  is  ajar,  and  Mrs.  Shandy,  over¬ 
hearing  the  declamation  of  her  husband, 
stops  to  listen.  “  ‘  I  have  friends,  I  have  rela* 
tions,  I  have  three  desolate  children,  says 
Socrates.*  ‘  Then,’  cried  ray  mother,  enter¬ 
ing  as  she  spoke,  you  have  one  more,  Mr. 
Shandy,  than  I  know  of.’  '  By  heaven,  I 
have  one  less,’  said  my  father,  getting  up 
and  walking  out  of  the  room.”  While  Mr. 
Shandy  is  dealing  out  the  choice  morsels 
from  ^neca  and  Cicero  in  the  parlor.  Trim 
is  preaching  a  far  more  effective  sermon  in 
the  kitchen.  The  servants  consider  the 
death  under  various  aspects  as  it  personally 
affects  each,  till  the  real  feeling  ot  the  cor¬ 
poral  masters  the  selfish  instincts  of  their 
hearts,  and  compels  them  to  pay  the  tribute 
due  to  mortality. 

My  young  master  in  London  is  dead  !  said 
Obadiah. 

A  green  satin  night-gown  of  my  mother’s 
which  had  been  twice  scoured,  was  the  first  idea 
which  Obadiah’s  exclamation  brought  into  Susan¬ 
nah’s  head.  Well  might  Locke  write  a  chapter 
upon  the  imperfections  of  words. 

Then,  quoth  Susannah,  we  must  all  go  into 
mourning. 

But  note  a  second  time — the  word  mourning, 
notwithstanding  Susannah  made  use  of  it  her¬ 
self,  failed  also  of  doing  its  office.  It  excited  not 
one  single  idea,  tinged  either  with  gray  or  black. 
All  was  green — the  green  satin  night-gown  hung 
there  still. 

We  had  a  fat,  foolish  scullion.  My  father,  I 
think,  kept  her  for  her  simplicity.  She  had  been 
all  autumn  struggling  with  a  dropsy. 

He  is  dead,  said  Obadiah,  he  is  certainly  dead  ! 

So  am  not  I,  said  the  foolish  scullion. 

Here  is  sad  news.  Trim,  cried  Susannah, 
.wiping  her  eyes,  as  Trim  stepped  into  the  kitchen. 
Master  Bobby  is  dead  and  buried — the  funeral 
was  an  interpolation  of  Susannah’s — we  shall  all 
go  into  mourning. 


I  hope  not,  said  Trim. 

You  hope  not !  cried  Susannah  earnestly. 

The  mourning  ran  not  in  Trim’s  head,  whatever 
it  did  in  Susannah’s.  I  hope,  said  be,  explaining 
himself,  I  hope  in  God  the  news  is  not  true. 

I  heard  the  letter  read  with  my  own  ears, 
answered  Obadiah ;  and  we  shall  have  a  terrible 
piece  of  work  of  it  in  stubbing  the  Ox-moor. 

Oh  !  he’s  dead,  said  Susannah. 

As  sure,  said  the  scullion,  as  I’m  alive. 

Mr.  Shandy’s  aunt  Dinah  had  left  him  a 
legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds.  He  had  a 
thousand  schemes  for  expending  it,  the  two 
favorite  being  to  send  his  son  to  travel,  and 
to  bring  into  cultivation  a  large  unenclosed 
piece  of  ground,  attached  to  his  estate, 
called  the  Ox-moor.  Obadiah  had  con¬ 
stantly  heard  his  master  debating  which  of 
these  projects  deserved  the  preference,  and 
as  death  had  finally  decided  the  matter,  the 
decease  of  Master  Bobby  presents  no  other 
idea  to  the  servant-of-all-work  than  a  vision 
of  laborious  days  in  breaking  up  the  stub¬ 
born  moor.  But  it  is  now  that  Trim  turns 
the  current  of  their  thoughts. 

He  was  alive  last  Whitsuntide !  said  the 
coachman. 

Whitsuntide!  alas,  cried  Trim,  extending  his 
right  arm,  what  is  Whitsuntide,  Jonathan,  (for  that 
was  the  coachman’s  name,)  or  Shrovetide,  or  any 
tide  or  time  past,  to  this  7  Are  we  not  here  now, 
continued  the  Corporal,  striking  the  end  of  his 
stick  perpendicularly  upon  the  floor,  so  as  to  give 
an  idea  of  health  and  stability,  and  are  we  not — 
dropping  his  bat  upon  the  ground,  gone  in  a 
moment ! 

’Twas  infinitely  striking!  Susannah  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  We  are  not  stocks  and 
stones — Jonathan,  Obadiah.  the  cook -maid,  all 
melted.  The  foolish  fat  scullion  herself,  who  was 
scouring  a  fish-kettle  upon  her  knees,  was  roused 
with  it.  The  whole  kitchen  crowded  about  the 
Corporal.  There  was  nothing  in  the  sentence. 
’Twas  one  of  your  self-evident  truths  we  have 
the  advantage  of  hearing  every  day,  and  if  Trim 
had  not  trusted  more  to  his  hat  than  to  bis  bead, 
he  had  made  nothing  of  it. 

Are  we  not  here  now,  continued  the  Corporal, 
and  are  we  not — dropping  his  hat  plump  upon 
the  ground,  and  pausing  before  he  pronounced 
the  word — gone  in  a  moment ! 

The  descent  of  the  hat  was  as  if  a  heavy 
lump  of  clay  had  been  kneaded  into  the  crown  of 
it.  Nothing  could  have  expressed  the  sentiment 
of  mortality,  of  which  it  was  the  type  and  fore¬ 
runner,  like  it.  His  hand  seemed  to  vanish  from 
under  it ; — it  fell  dead  the  Corporal’s  eye  fixed 
upon  it  as  npon  a  corpse ; — and  Susannah  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Trim  took  his  hat  off  the  ground,  put  it  npon 
his  head,  and  then  went  on  with  his  oration  upon 
death  in  manner  and  form  following : 

-  To  us,  Jonathan,  who  know  not  wbat  want  nor 
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care  is,  who  live  here  in  the  service  of  two  of  the 
best  of  masters, — [own  it,  that  from  Whitsuntide 
to  within  three  weeks  of  Christmas, — 'tis  not 
long,  ’tis  like  nothing ;  bat  to  those,  Jonathan, 
who  know  what  death  is,  and  what  havoc  and 
destruction  he  can  make  before  a  man  can  well 
wheel  about,  ’tis  like  a  whole  age.  O  Jonathan ! 
’twould  make  a  good>natared  man’s  heart  bleed 
to  consider,  continued  the  Corporal,  standing  per¬ 
pendicularly,  how  low  many  a  brave  and  upright 
fellow  has  b^n  laid  since  tliat  time !  And  trust 
me,  Susy,  added  the  Corporal,  turning  to  Susan¬ 
nah,  whose  eyes  were  swimming  in  water,  before 
that  time  comes  round  again,  many  a  bright  eye 
will  be  dim. 

Susannah  placed  it  to  the  right  side  of  the  page. 
She  wept,  but  she  cunsiod  too. 

Are  we  not,  continued  Trim,  looking  still  at 
Susannah — are  we  not  like  a  flower  of  the 
field? 

A  tear  of  pride  stole  in  betwixt  every  two 
tears  of  humiliation,  else  no  tongue  could  have 
described  Susannah’s  affliction. 

Is  not  all  flesh  grass  f  ’Tis  clay,  ’tis  dirt. 

They  all  looked  directly  at  the  scullion.  The 
scullion  had  just  been  scouring  a  fish-kettle.  It 
was  not  fair. 

What  is  the  finest  face  that  ever  man  looked  at  ? 

I  could  hear  Trim  talk  so  for  ever,  cried 
Susannah. 

What  is  it — (Susannah  laid  her  hand  upon 
Trim’s  shoulder) — but  corruption?  Susannah 
took  it  oflT. 

No  novelist  has  surpassed  Sterne  in  the 
▼iridness  of  his  descriptions,  none  have 
eclipsed  him  in  the  art  of  selecting  and 
grouping  the  details  of  his  finished  scenes. 
And  yet,  next  to  Shakspeare,  he  is  the  author 
who  leaves  the  most  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  “A  true  feeler,”  he  says  in  one 
of  his  letters,  “always  brings  half  the  enter¬ 
tainment  along  with  him ;  his  own  ideas  are 
only  called  forth  by  what  he  reads,  and  the 
vibraUons  within  him  entirely  correspond 
with  those  excited.  ’Tis  hke  reading  him¬ 
self  and  not  the  book.”  Acting  upon  this 
admirable  principle,  be  has  the  courage  to 
leave  the  subtlest  traits  to  produce  their 
own  effect.  His  work  is  full  of  interior 
meanings  which  escape  the  mind  on  a  rapid 
perusal,  and  the  interest  is  sustained,  and  the 
admiration  increased,  by  the  innumerable 
beauties  which  keep  rising  into  view  the 
longer  we  linger  over  it.  It  is  a  kindred 
merit  that  he  excels  in  painting  by  single 
strokes.  “  I  have  left  Trim  my  bowling- 
^een,  cried  my  Uncle  Toby,”  to  give  one 
instance  out  of  a  hundred.  “My  father 
smiled.  I  have  left  him,  moreover,  a  pen¬ 
sion,  continued  my  Uncle  Toby.  My  father 
looked  grave.”  But  whatever  rare  quality 
Sterne  possesses,  he  is  sure  to  be  conspicu- 
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ous  for  the  opposite  defect.  With  all  this 
abstinence  from  explanatory  comment  at  one 
time,  he  indulges  in  it  to  excess  at  another. 
He  constantly  takes  upon  himself  to  act  the 
part  of  a  showman,  and  disagreeably  reminds 
us  that  the  characters  are  his  puppets.  It  is 
the  same  with  bis  style.  It  is  frequently 
deformed  by  insufferable  affectation  ;  and 
then,  again,  is  remarkable  for  its  purity,  its 
ease,  its  simplicity,  and  its  elegance.  The 
composition  of  the  inimitable  story  of  Le 
Fever  is  only  second  to  its  pathos.  The 
marble  leaves,  the  blank  chapters,  the  false 
numbering  of  the  pages  to  indicate  that  a 
portion  is  torn  away,  are,  with  a  hundred 
puerilities,  only  so  many  proofs  that  it  is 
possible  for  great  genius  to  be  combined  with 
equal  folly.  His  propensity  to  provoke 
curiosity  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  balking  it, 
by  running  off  into  digressions,  is  a  sorry 
jest,  unworthy  a  man  of  wit,  and  which, 
however  much  it  might  amuse  the  writer, 
excites  no  hilarity  in  the  reader. 

Sterne  pretends  in  one  of  his  volumes  that 
there  are  no  personalities  in  his  work.  “  I’ll 
tread  upon  no  one,  quoth  I  to  myself  when 
I  mounted.  I’ll  take  a  good  rattling  gallop ; 
but  I’ll  not  hurt  the  poorest  jack-ass  upon 
the  road.”  He  has  confessed  the  contrary 
in  his  letters,  and  Dr.  Ferriar  has  proved 
that  Dr.  Slop  had  an  original  in  Dr.  Burton, 
a  man-midwife  at  York,  who,  in  the  rebellion 
of  1745,  was  committed  to  jail,  on  suspicion 
of  treason,  by  the  uncle  of  Sterne.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Medicine  published  a  furious  pamphlet 
against  the  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  though 
the  nephew  afterwards  quarrelled  with  his 
uncle,  he  did  not,  it  appears,  forgive  enmities 
he  had  contracted  under  his  auspices.  His 
vengeance  was  tardy,  but  it  was  terrible. 
The  annals  of  satire  can  furnish  nothing  more 
cutting  and  ludicrous  than  this  consummate 
portrait,  so  farcical  and  yet  apparently  so 
free  from  caricature.  A  book  upon  his  art 
was  put  forth  by  Dr.  Burton  in  1751,  with 
engravings  of  the  instruments  of  torture 
ridiculed  by  Sterne,  and  among  others  of 
the  newly-invented  forceps  with  which  Slop 
breaks  down  the  nose  of  Tristram,  and  crushes 
the  knuckles  of  Uncle  Toby  to  a  jelly,  in  the 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  virtues  of  the 
contrivance.  The  work  was  thought  worthy 
of  being  translated  into  French  twenty  years 
afterwards,  but  Dr.  Ferriar  says  “  that  the 
whole  composition  is  calculated  to  produce 
in  unprofessional  readers  mingled  sensations 
of  ridicule  and  disgust.”  The  real  Dr.  Slop 
was  a  Papist,  like  his  representative ;  and 
all  the  mockery  and  denunciation  of  Roman 
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Catholicism  in  Tristram  Shandy  are  blows 
aimed  at  the  Jacobite  midwife. 

It  is  to  Dr.  Ferriar  that  we  chiefly  owe 
the  detection  of  the  plagiarisms  in  Tristram 
Shandy.  He  naturally  made  the  most  of 
his  discovery ;  but  we  are  surprised  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  should  have  considered  that 
the  plumage  of  Sterne  owed  any  of  its  bril¬ 
liancy  to  his  petty  pilferings  from  birds  of  in¬ 
ferior  feather.  The  whole  of  the  pretended 
parallel  passages  would  barely  suffice  to  fill 
a  dozen  pages,  and  of  these  part  are  inappli¬ 
cable,  and  others  furnished  nothing  more 
than  a  hint.  Of  the  rest,  the  principal  are 
quotations,  from  the  classics,  and  the  charge 
here  reduces  itself  to  the  fact  that  Sterne 
drew  his  learning  from  “  Burton’s  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy”  instead  of  from  the  originals. 
He  has  copied  a  few  sentences  of  another 
description,  which,  besides  that  they  do  not 
amount  on  the  whole  to  above  one,  or  at 
most  to  two  of  our  pages,  had  never  been 
numbered  even  among  his  secondary  beauties. 
The  best  of  them  is  the  complaint  against 
copyist^  and  the  singularity  of  bis  pligiar- 
izing  anmvective  against  plagiarism  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  give  point 
and  currency  to  the  charge.  The  appro¬ 
priation  of  three  or  four  punigraphs  without 
acknowledgment  may  detract  from  his  can¬ 
dor,  but  not  from  his  genius.  In  every  thing 
which  has  made  his  fame, — in  his  characters, 
bis  style,  his  humor,  his  pathos,  there  is  no 
more  original  writer  in  the  world.  Where 
he  imitates  most  palpably,  they  are  defects 
that  he  copies.  His  admiration  of  Ifabelais, 
of  whom  Pope  well  said  that  he  oscillated 
between  some  meaning  and  no  meaning,  c.an 
be  evidently  traced ;  but  it  is  in  the  flights 
of  folly  which  he  mistook  for  fun. 

Rabelais  may  have  done  him  another  dis¬ 
service.  He  may  have  emboldened  him  to  give 
loose  to  the  inaecorums  which  were  engrain¬ 
ed  in  his  nature,  and  which  are  his  greatest 
oSence.  If  his  plagiarisms  are  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  the  mischief  stops  with  himself ;  if  his 
nonsense  is  tedious,  it  is  nevertheless  harm¬ 
less  ;  but  his  licentiousness  is  an  injury  done 
to  the  world,  and  all  the  greater,  that  it 
is  interwoven  with  beauties  which  will  not 
suffer  it  to  die.  The  apology  so  often  raised 
in  similar  cases,  that  the  latitude  belongs  to 
the  age  and  not  to  the  man,  is  usually  press¬ 
ed,  it  appears  to  us,  much  further  than  it 
deserves.  It  is  enough  to  convict  Swift  that  he 
was  the  contemporary  of  Addison — of  Sterne 
that  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Goldsmith 
and  Johnson.*  The  Rambler  had  ten  years 
the  start  of  Tristram  Shandy.  It  is  true  that 
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Swift  has  preserved  some  of  the  witticisms 
of  his  Stella,  which  show  that  the  ladies  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Ann  admitted  words  into 
their  vocabulary  which  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  could  be  heard  only  from  the 
lowest  dregs  of  womankind.  It  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Forster  tells  us  in  a  page  of  his  Life  of 
Goldsmith,  which  is  stored  with  curious  par¬ 
ticulars  on  the  subject,  that  Dr.  Doddridge, 
a  few  years  before  Sterne  commenced  his 
literary  career,  “  thought  it  no  sin  to  read  the 
Wife  of  Bath'e  Tale  to  young  Nancy  Moore, 
and  take  his  share  in  the  laugh  it  raised.” 
But  the  freedoms  of  social  life  have  never 
been  the  standard  of  what  is  permissible  in 
publisheil  works.  It  is  a  poor  excuse  for 
the  Swifts  and  Stemes  that  they  have  select¬ 
ed  the  oral  grossness  of  their  day  to  write  it 
upon  brass,  while  the  Addisons  and  Johnsons 
were  perpetuating  the  refinements  and  urging 
the  reformation  of  their  age.  The  author  of 
“  Tristram  Shandy”  shocked  even  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  his  sole  defence  was  to  call 
his  assailants  prudes  and  hypocrites,  which 
is  the  invariable  argument  of  all  such  offend¬ 
ers  against  taste  and  morals.  When  the  de¬ 
fend  int  has  no  case,  he  abuses  the  plaintiff. 
He  has  paid  a  heavy  and  a  merited  penalty. 
The  exquisite  conceptions,  breathing  the 
pure.st  spirij  of  benevolence,  with  which  he 
was  inspired  by  his  better  genius,  would  have 
rendered  his  name  a  household  word ;  but 
the  demon  which  tempted  him  to  sully  his 
page  has  been  as  injurious  to  his  literary  as 
to  his  moral  reputation. 

“  The  *  Sentimental  Journey,’  ”  says  M. 
Walckenaer,  who  only  reechoes  the  general 
opinion  of  his  countrymen,  “  is  incomparably 
the  best  of  Sterne’s  work<.”  A  preference 
so  singular  and  so  wide  of  the  truth,  must 
proceed  from  an  inability  to  appreciate  the 
dramatic  portions  of  “  Tristram  Shandy,” 
which  are,  perhaps,  too  national  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  by  the  French.  The  “Sentimental 
Journey”  has  some  beautiful  passages  which 
are  familiar  to  everybody,  but  a  capital  defect 
pervades  the  whole,  which  is  embodied  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  brought  the  word  senti¬ 
mental  into  discredit,  and  made  it  the  standard 
epithet  for  feelings  that  are  sickly  and  super¬ 
ficial.  The  elaborate  effort  to  work  up  every 
scene  for  effect  is  painfully  visible,  and,  in 
spite  of  touches  4>f  genuine  pathos,  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression  left  by  the  book  is,  that  it  is 
affected,  morbid,  and  hollow.  Not  all  the 
artistic  skill  and  power  of  composition  will 
ever  compensate  with  healthy  minds  for  this 
want  of  nature.  Many  of  the  incidents  may 
be  suspected  to  be  fictitious.  His  family 
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crest,  which  was  that  of  a  starling,  selected 
for  the  panning  approzinnation  of  its  French 
name  Ettoumeau  to  Sterne,  doubtless  gave 
rise  to  the  celebrated  chapter  in  which  the 
imprisoned  bird  is  described  as  exclaiming 
to  the  passers-by,  “  I  can’t  get  oat.”  Star¬ 
lings  formerly  shared  the  privilege  of  speech 
with  parrots,  and  no  one  will  forget  the 
threat  of  Hotspur — 

Nay,  I  will  have  a  starling  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  bat  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him 
To  keep  hia  anger  still  in  motion. 

The  Sermons”  of  Sterne  were  admired 
by  Gray.  The  infidelity  which  prevailed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  de¬ 
cided,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  divinity,  which,  to  meet  the  evil, 
turned  more  upon  the  evidences  than  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  practice  con¬ 
tinued  when  the  cause  had  ceased,  and,  being 
caught  up  from  published  sermons  addressed 
to  ^ucated  men,  descended  to  country  par¬ 
ishes,  where  the  objections  had  never  been 
felt,  and  the  refutation  was  not  understood. 
Gray  held  that  these  logical  displays,  which  | 
had  been,  be  said,  in  fashion  from  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  were  not  suited  to  the  pulpit. 
He  thought  that  fancy  and  warmth  of  ex¬ 
pression,  chastened  a  little  by  lbe*purity  and 
severity  of  religion,  would  be  more  persua¬ 
sive,  and  that  the  discourses  of  Yorick,  which 
showed,  in  his  opinion,  a  strong  imagination 
and  a  sensible  heart,  were  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in 
the  portion  of  “  Tristram  Shandy”  which  fol¬ 
low^  close  upon  the  first  set  of  sermons,  that 
what  Gray  esteemed  a  merit  had  been  attack¬ 
ed  as  a  defect  Sterne  there  magnifies  the 
overflowings  of  the  heart,  and  speaks  with 
contempt  of  the  divinity  which  comes  from 
the  head. 

To  preach,  he  adds,  to  show  the  extent  of  our 
reading,  or  the  subtleties  of  our  wit,  to  parade  in 
the  eyes*  of  the  vnlgar  with  the  beggarly  accounts 
of  a  little  learning  tinselled  over  with  a  few  words 
which  glitter,  but  convey  little  light  and  less 
warmth,  is  a  dishonest  use  of  the  poor  single  half- 
hour  in  the  week  which  is  put  into  our  hands. 
Tis  not  preaching  the  gospel,  but,  ourselves.  Fur 
my  own  part,  continued  Yorick,  I  had  rather  direct 
five  words  point-blank  to  the  heart. 

As  Yorick  pronounced  the  word  pnint-hlank,  my 
Uncle  Toby  rose  np  to  say  something  upon  pro¬ 
jectiles. 

When  Mr.  Wickens,  a  respectable  draper 
in  Ucbfield,  produced  to  Johnson  the  sermons 
of  Sterne,  “  Sir,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  do  you 
ever  read  any  others  ?”  On  Mr.  Wickens 


replying  that  he  read  Sherlock,  Tillotson,  and 
Beveridge,  Dr.  Johnson  rejoined,  “Ay,  there, 
Sir,  you  drink  the  cup  of  salvation  to  the 
bottom :  here  you  have  merely  the  froth  from 
the  surface.”  Considered  strictly  as  sermone, 
the  estimate  of  them  by  Dr.  Johnson  is  to 
our  thinking  juster  than  that  of  Gray.  They 
contain  very  little  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  nor  is  its  morality  set  forth  with  ful¬ 
ness  and  precision.  Their  merit  is  in  the 
occasional  bursts  of  rhetoric,  and  in  pretty 
sentiments  very  sweetly  expressed.  The 
charming  protest  against  solitude  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  : 

Let  the  torpid  monk  seek  heaven  comfortless 
and  alone.  God  speed  him  !  For  my  own  part, 

1  fear  I  should  never  so  find  the  way.  Let  me  be 
wise  and  religious,  but  let  me  be  man.  Wher¬ 
ever  thy  providence  places  me,  or  whatever  be  the 
riwd  I  take  to  get  to  Thee,  give  me  some  compan¬ 
ion  in  my  journey,  be  ii  only  to  remark  to.  How  our 
shadows  lengthen  as  the  sun  goes  down ;  to  whom 
I  may  say,  “  How  fresh  is  the  face  of  nature  ! 
How  sweet  tlie  flowers  of  the  field  !  How  deli- 
,  cious  are  these  fruits !” 

Cowper,  the  happier  part  of  whfM  life  is 
epitomized  in  these  words,  and  who  bad  prac¬ 
tically  more  of  the  feeling  they  express  than 
the  genius  who  conceived  them,  attempted  to 
compress  the  idea  into  verse,  and  marred  it 
in  the  process : 

I  praise  the  Frenchman  ;♦  his  remark  was  shrewd* 
How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet,  is  solitude  ! 

But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 

WItom  I  may  whisper — Solitude  ia  sweet. 

The  deceit  practised  upon  Jacob  by  Laban 
in  imposing  I^ah  upon  him  in  the  place  of 
Rachel,  suggests  some  exquisite  reflections : 

“  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  behold  it 
was  Leah  !  and  he  said  unto  Laban,  What  is  this 
that  thou  hast  done  unto  me?  Did  I  not  serve 
thee  for  Racliel  ?  Wherefore  then  hast  thou  be¬ 
guiled  me  ?” 

Listen,  I  pray  you,  to  the  stories  of  the  dis¬ 
appointed  in  marriage,  collect  all  their  complaints, 
hear  their  mutual  reproaches;  upon  what  fatal 
hinge  do  the  greatest  part  of  them  turn  7  “  They 
were  mistaken  in  the  person.”  Some  disguise 
either  of  body  or  mind  is  seen  through  in  the  first 
domestic  scuffle;  some  fair  ornament,  perhaps 
the  very  one  which  won  the  heart — the  tirnamenl 
of  a  mc'k  and  qttiet  $f4ril — falls  off.  It  u  not  the 
Rachel  for  whom  I  have  nerved,  why  hait  thou  then 
brgviled  me  t  Be  open,  be  hottest ;  give  yourself 
for  what  you  are ;  conceal  nothing,  varnish 
nothing;  and,  if  these  fair  weapons  will  not  do, 
better  not  conquer  at  all  than  conquer  for  a  day. 
When  the  night  is  passed  "twill  ever  be  tile  same 
story.  And  it  came  Utpau,  behold  it  was  Leak  ! 
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If  the  heart  be|;uilei  itself  in  its  choice,  and 
imagination  will  give  excellences  which  are  not 
the  portion  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  when  the  dream 
is  over,  and  we  awake  in  the  morning,  it  matters 
little  whether  ’tis  Rachel  or  Leah.  ^  the  object 
what  it  will,  as  it  moat  be  on  the  earthly  side,  at 
least,  of  peifection,  it  will  fall  short  of  the  work 
of  fancy,  whose  existence  is  in  the  clouds.  In 
snch  cases  of  deception,  let  no  man  exclaim,  as 
Jacob  does  in  his,  ITAa/  u  it  thou  hast  done  unto 
me!  for  ’tis  his  own  doing,  and  he  has  nothing  to 
lay  his  fault  on,  but  the  heat  and  poetic  indis¬ 
cretion  of  his  own  passions. 

In  his  sermon  on  Paul  before  Felix,  after 
relating  the  apostle’s  triumphant  refutation 
of  the  Jews  who  accused  him,  Sterne  breaks 
out  into  this  &ne  exclamation : 

There  was,  however,  still  one  adversary  in  the 
court,  though  silent,  yet  not  satisfied.  Spare  thy 
eloquence,  Tertullus !  roll  up  the  charge !  A 
more  notable  orator  than  thyself  is  risen  op— ’tis 
AvaaicE,  and  that  too  in  the  most  fatal  place  for 
the  prisoner  it  could  have  taken  possession  of, — 
’tis  in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  judges  him. 

He  is  treading  on  the  confines  which  se- 
paratqAloquence  from  bombast,  but  keeps 
within  TOe  boundary.  His  character  of  Shi- 
mei — which  he  considers  to  have  been  that 
of  a  time-server — is  in  more  questionable 
taste,  though  still  evincing  an  unusual  power 
and  felicity  of  expression : 

In  every  profession  you  see  a  Shimei  following 
the  wheels  of  the  fortunate  through  thick  mire 
and  clay.  Haste,  Shimei !  haste !  or  thou  wilt 
be  undone  for  ever.  Shimei  girdeth  up  his  loins, 
and  speedeth  after  him.  Behmd,  the  hand  which 
governs  everything  takes  the  wheels  from  off  his 
chariot,  so  that  he  whodriveth,  driveth  on  heavily. 
Shimei  doubles  his  speed,  but  *tis  the  contrary  way; 
he  flies  like  the  wind  over  a  sandy  desert,  and 
the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more.  Stay, 
Shimei !  ’tis  your  patron,  your  friend,  your  bene¬ 
factor  ;  ’tis  the  man  who  has  raised  you  from  the 
dunghill.  ’Tis  all  one  to  Shimei.  Shimei  is  the 
barometer  of  every  man’s  fortune,  marks  the  rise 
and  fall  of  it,  with  all  the  variations  from  scorch¬ 
ing  hot  to  freezing  cold  upon  his  countenance 
that  the  smile  will  admit  of.  Is  a  cloud  upon  thy 
affairs  7  See,  it  hangs  over  Shimei’s  brow.  Hast 
thou  been  spoken  for  to  the  king  nr  the  captain  of 
the  host  without  success  7  Ixtok  not  into  the 
court  calendar,  the  vacancy  is  filled  up  in  Shimei’s 
face.  Art  thou  in  debt  7  though  not  to  Shimei, 
the  worst  ofiicer  of  the  law  shall  not  be  more  in¬ 
solent.  What  then,  Shimei !  is  the  guilt  of  prwerty 
so  black,  is  it  of  so  general  a  concern,  that  thou 
and  all  thy  family  must  rise  up  as  one  man  to  re¬ 
proach  it  7  When  it  lost  every  thing,  did  it  lose  the 
right  to  pity  too  7  Trust  me,  ye  have  much  to 
answer  for;  it  is  this  treatment  which  it  bar  ever 
met  with  from  spirits  like  yours  which  has 
gradually  taught  the  world  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
greatest  of  evils,  and  shun  it  as  t^  worst  dis¬ 
grace. 

There  are  not  many  pagea  ao  striking  as 


those  we  have  quoted,  but  there  is  much  of 
the  same  description,  which  pleases  at  the 
outset,  and  finally  cloys. 

Gray  mentions  among  the  characteristics 
of  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Yorick,  that  he  seems 
“  often  tottering  on  the  ver^e  of  laughter, 
and  ready  to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of 
the  audience.”  It  is  chiefly  at  the  opening 
of  his  discourses  that  he  manifests  this  dis¬ 
position.  He  takes  for  his  text  the  verse 
from  Ecclesiastes,  “It  U  better  to  go  to  the 
houte  of  mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feast¬ 
ing  and  his  first  words  are,  “  That  1  deny. 
But  let  us  hear  the  wise  man’s  reasoning  upon 
it,— /or  that  is  the  end  of  all  men,  and  the 
living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart.  Sorrow  is 
better  than  laughter — for  a  crack-brained 
order  of  Carthusian  monks,  I  grant;  but  not 
for  men  of  the  world.”  After  proceeding 
for  a  page  or  two  in  the  same  strain,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  is  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
sensualist,  and  that  it  is  only  an  artifice  to 
startle  the  wondering  reader.  Such  arts  are 
as  much  below  the  dignity  of  genius  as  the 
solemnity  of  the  pulpit.  His  tricks  to  as¬ 
tonish,  and  the  exaggerations  of  his  rhetoric, 
attracted  additional  notice  by  their  strange¬ 
ness  when  they  were  new,  but  they  have 
been  almost  fatal  to  bis  permanent  reputation  ; 
and  no  writer  in  the  language  of  equal  ex¬ 
cellence  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  want 
of  a  continuous  faith  in  the  power  of  sense, 
simplicity,  and  nature. 

The  lives  of  men  of  genius  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  a  deplorable  struggle  with  circum¬ 
stances.  It  was  otherwise  with  Sterne.  He 
started  in  manhood  with  a  happy  home,  a 
competent  income,  a  profession  which  more 
than  any  other  placed  him  above  the  strife 
and  anxieties  of  the  world.  He  had  married 
the  lady  of  his  choice;  no  misfortune  had 
ever  visited  him  ;  he  was  blessed  with  a  san¬ 
guine  disposition  and  extraordinary  talents. 
With  every  opportunity  to  use  his  gifts,  he 
had  likewise  the  rare  felicity  of  leisure  to 
enjoy  them.  Yet  with  these  multipUed  ad¬ 
vantages  there  is  no  more  melancholy  history, 
and  it  can  only  be  read  with  mingled  feelings 
of  pity  and  indignation.  For  years  the  most 
popular  author  of  his  day,  and  ranking  still 
among  the  geniuses  of  bis  country,  he  has 
curiously  verified  the  singular  prediction 
which  Eugenius,  in  ”  Tristram  Shandy,”  made 
to  Yorick — or,  to  translate  fiction  into  fact, 
which  Hall  Stevenson  made  to  Sterne : — 

The  fortunes  of  thy  bouse  shall  totter ;  thy 
character,  which  led  the  way  to  them,  shall 
bleed  on  every  side  of  it ;  thy  faith  questioned, 
thy  works  ^lied,  thy  wit  forgotten,  thy 
learning  trampled  on.” 
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The  balUds  of  Bon  Gaultier  hare  recent¬ 
ly  sprung  into  a  popularity  which  they  did 
not  enjoy  when  they  drst  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  **  Tait’s  Magazine,”  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago.  They  owe  this  partly  to  the 
extremely  clever  and  humorous  illustrations 
of  Doyle,  partly  also  to  the  interest  which 
has  recently  been  excited  about  Professor 
Ayton  and  his  writings,  but  chiefly  to  the 
genuine  merits  of  the  ballads  themselves. 

The  ballads  are,  however,  the  work  of  sev¬ 
eral  hands.  Of  the  selection  published  by 
Orr  and  Co.,  containing  fifty-three  pieces, 
thirty-two  were  written  by  Professor  Ayton, 
and  these  are  by  far  the  cleverest  in  the 
book ;  sixteen  were  contributed  by  Mr.  The¬ 
odore  Marlin,  a  barrister,  the  husband  of 
Helen  Faucitt;  four  were  the  joint  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  two  writers ;  and  one,  entitled 
“  The  Death  of  Space,”  was  the  production 
of  Mr.  John  Leech,  the  caricaturist. 

It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  aver,  that  the 
parodies  and  jeux  d' esprit^  of  which  the  bal¬ 
lads  mainly  consist,  are  by  far  the  best  things 
of  their  kind  that  have  appeared  since  the 
publication  of  the  “  Rejected  Addresses,” 
by  the  Brothers  Smith.  The  imitations  given 
in  the  style  of  Tennyson,  Bulwer,  and  Mac¬ 
aulay,  are  quite  inimitable. 

Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look 
over  an  old  file  of  “  Tait’s  Magazine,”  will 
find  that  Bon  Gaultier  was  a  very  frequent 
contributor  to  that  publication,  between  the 
years  1841  and  1845.  The  first  articles 
which  appeared  were  a  series  of  clever  cari¬ 
catures  of  modem  novelists — that  upon  Har¬ 
rison  Ainsworth’s  Thieves’  Literature,”  then 
very  much  in  vogue,  was  very  piquant.  “  The 
Death  of  Duval,”  written  by  Mr.  Martin, 
originally  appeared  in  that  article :  as  also 
did  “The  Confession,”  “  The  Nutty  Blowen,” 
“  The  Faker’s  New  Toast,”  by  Nimming  Ned, 
and  other  ballads  written  in  a  lower  style, 
full  of  thieves’  Latin,  but  which  have  not 
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(excepting  only  “  The  Death  of  Duval”) 
^en  published  in  the  recent  collection.  Here 
are  a  few  stanzas  from  the  “  Faker’s  New 
Toast :” 

Come,  all  ye  jolly  covies  vot  faking  do  admire. 

And  pledge  them  British  authors  who  to  our  line 
aspire ; 

Who.  if  they  were  not  gemmen  born,  like  us  had 
kicked  at  trade, 

And  every  von  had  turned  him  out  a  genuine  fancy 
blade, 

And  a  trump. 

’Tia  them’s  the  boys  as  knows  the  vorld,  ’tis  them 
as  knows  mankind. 

And  vonid  have  picked  his  pocket  too,  if  ^rtune 
(vot  is  blind) 

Had  not,  to  spite  their  genius,  stuck  them  in  a 
false  position, 

Vere  they  can  only  write  about,  not  execute  their 
mission, 

Like  a  trump. 

a  «  *  a  a 

Tis  ve  as  sets  the  fashion  now :  Jack  Sheppard 
is  the  go. 

And  every  word  of  Nix  my  Dolls  the  finest  ladies 
know ; 

And  ven  a  man  his  fortin ’d  make,  vy,  vot  d’ye 
think  his  vay  7 

He  does  vot  ve  vere  used  to  do — he  goes  to  Bot¬ 
any  Bay, 

Like  a  trump. 

Then  fill  your  glasses,  jolly  pals  ;  vy  should  they 
be  neglected 

As  does  their  best  to  hclewate  the  line  as  ve’s 
selected  7 

To  them  as  makes  the  cracksman’s  life  the  subject 
of  their  story. 

To  Ainsworth,  and  to  Bullvig,  and  to  Reynolds 
be  the  glory. 

Jolly  trumps ! 

The  December  number  of  Tail  for  1841 
contains  a  review  of  an  imaginary  annual, 
“  The  Topaz  for  1842,”  which  contains  many 
“  palpable  hits.”  Of  the  ten  pieces  given  in 
this  review,  only  three  are  reproduced  in  the 
edited  collection, — “  The  Cadi’s  Daughter,” 
“  The  Sonnet  to  Britain,”  and  “  The  Broken 
Pitcher,”  from  the  Spanish.  Some  clever 
caricatures  of  “  Thieves’  Literature,”  both 
prose  and  verse,  are  also  given.  There  U  a 
very  smart  piece  of  versification  entitled 
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“  Evening,”  by  Sir  E.  L.  Cheveley,  a  most 
ludicrous  mixture  of  romance  and  common¬ 
place,  which  ought  certainly  not  to  be  omit¬ 
ted  in  the  next  edition  of  “  Bon  Gaultier.” 
It  is  too  long  for  extract  here,  but  we  give  a 
portion  of  a  prose  tale  from  the  imaginary 
“  Topaz,”  entitled  "  The  Flying  Dutchman, 
a  Tale  of  the  Sea,”  by  Thomas  Pierce  Pewk, 
Captain  of  the  barque  Swiftsure,  Union  Ca¬ 
nal.  The  prose  of  Bon  Gaultier,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  as  good  as  his  verse : 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  storm-tossed 
Atlantic.  A  heavy  simoom,  blowing  N.E.  by  S., 
brought  in  the  huge  tropical  billows  mast-high 
from  the  Gulf  of  Labrador,  and  awoke  old  ocean, 
roaring  in  its  fury,  from  its  unfathomable  depths.- 
No  moon  was  visible  among  the  hurricane  rack 
of  the  sky — even  the  pole-star,  sole  magnet  of 
the  mariner’s  path,  was  buried  in  the  murky 
obacurity  of  the  tempest ;  nor  was  it  possible  to 
see  which  way  the  ship  was  steering,  except  by 
the  long  track  of  livid  flame  which  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  bow,  or  when,  at  times,  some 
huge  leviathan  leapt  up  from  the  water  beside  ns, 
and  descending  with  the  vehemence  of  a  rock 
hurled  from  heaven,  drove  up  a  shower  of  aquatic 
splinters,  like  a  burst  of  liquid  lava  from  the  sea. 
All  the  sails  which  usually  decorated  the  majestic 
masts  of  H.M.S.  Syncope  (a  real  seventy-nine  of 
the  old  Trafalgar  build,  teak-built,  and  copper- 
fastened),  were  reefed  tightly  up,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  mainsail,  the  spritsail,  the  mizen-boom- 
sail,  and  a  few  others  of  minor  consequence. 
Every  thing  was  cleared  away — halyards,  hen¬ 
coop,  and  binnacle,  had  been  taken  down  below, 
to  prevent  accidents ;  and  the  whole  of  the  crew, 
along  with  the  marines  and  boarders,  piped  to 
their  hammocks.  No  one  remained  upon  deck 
except  the  steersman,  as  usual  lashed  to  the 
helm  ;  Josh.  Junk,  the  first  bos’un  ;  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  narrative,  who  was  then  a  midshipman 
on  board  the  vessel,  commanded  by  his  uncle. 
Commodore  Sir  Peregrine  Pendant. 

“  Skewer  my  timbers  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Junk, 
staggering  from  one  side  of  the  deck  to  the  other, 
as  an  enormous  wave  struck  us  on  the  leeside, 
and  very  nearly  unshipped  the  capstan — “  Skewer 
my  timers,  if  this  a’n’t  enougli  to  put  an  admiral’s 
pipe  out !  Why,  Master  Tom,  d’ye  see,  it’s 
growing  altogether  more  and  more  darkerer  ;  and 
if  it  a’n’t  clearer  by  twelve  bells,  we’ll  be  obliga¬ 
ted  to  drop  anchor,  which  a’n’t  by  no  means  so 
pleasant,  with  a  heavy  swell  like  this,  running  at 
nineteen  knots  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  wide 
Atlantic  How’s  her  head,  boy  ?” 

“  North  by  south  it  is,  Sir,’’  replied  the  steers¬ 
man. 

“  Keep  her  seven  points  more  to  the  west,  you 
lubber!  Always  get  an  offing,  when  there’s  a 
wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea.  'That’s  right,  Jem  ! 
Hold  her  hard  abaft,  and  she’ll  go  slick  oefore  the 
wind,  like  a  hot  knife  through  a  pound  of  butter. 
Halloo,  Master  Tom,  are  yon  holding  on  by  the 
seat-railings  already — you  a’n’t  sick,  are  "you  ? 
Shall  I  tell  the  steward  to  fetch  a  basin  7” 

“  No,  no.  Josh,”  I  replied,  “  ’tis  nothing — merely 


a  temporary  qualm.  But  tell  me — do  you  really 
apprehend  any  danger  7  If  so,  would  it  not  be 
prudent  to  call  op  the  commodore,  and  hang  out 
the  dead-lights  7” 

“  Why,  Master  Tom,”  replied  the  bos’un,  turn¬ 
ing  bis  quid,  “  them  ere’s  kevestions  as  I  can’t 
answer.  ’Co#  first — there’s  no  knowing  what 
danger  js  till  it  comes ;  secondly,  it’s  as  much  as 
my  place  is  worth  to  disturb  old  Fire-and-FaggoU 
— axing  your  pardon  for  the  liberty — afore  he’s 
finished  his  grog  with  the  mates  below;  and, 
thirdly,  it’s  no  use  hanging  out  the  dead-lights, 
’cos  we’re  entirely  out  of  oil.” 

“  Gracious  heavens  !”  cried  I,  “  and  suppose 
any  other  ship  should  be  in  the  same  latitude  7” 

“  Then,”  raid  the  bos’un,  with  all  imaginable 
coolness,  “  I  reckon  it  would  be  a  case  of  bump. 
Oak  varsus  teak,  as  the  law-wers  say,  and  Davy 
Jones  lake  the  weakest.  But  hitch  my  trousers ! 
what’s  that  7” 

As  the  non-commissioned  officer  spoke,  a 
bright  flash  was  seen  to  the  seaward  immediately 
ahead  of  our  vessel.  It  was  too  bright,  too  in¬ 
tense  to  proceed  from  any  meteoric  phenomena, 
such  as  sometimes  are  witnessed  in  tnme  tropical 
climates,  and  the  sullen  report  which  immediately 
followed,  indicated  too  clearly  that  it  proceeded 
from  some  vessel  in  the  vicinity. 

“A  first-rater,  by  jingo !”  said  .Mr.  Junk,  “  and 
in  distress.  Hold  my  telescope,  Master  Tom,  till 

I  go  below  and  turn  out  the  watch,” - but  that 

instant  his  course  was  arrested. 

Scarce  a  second  had  elapsed  after  the  sound 
of  the  discharge  reverberated  through  our  rigging, 
when,  only  a  hawser’s  distance  from  our  bow¬ 
sprit,  a  phosphoric  light  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
b^m  of  the  shadowy  deep.  It  hung  upon  the 
hull,  the  binnacle,  the  masts,  the  yards  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  ship,  pierced  apparently  for  three  tiers  of 
guns,  which,  with  every  sail  set,  bore  down  direct 
upon  us.  One  moment  mure,  and  coili-^ion  was 
inevitable,  but  Junk,  with  prodigious  presence  of 
mind,  sprang  to  the  helm,  snatched  the  wheel  from 
the  hands  of  the  petrified  steersman,  and  luffed 
with  almost  supernatural  force.  Like  a  well- 
trained  courser  who  obeys  the  rein,  our  noble  ship 
instantly  yielded  to  the  impulse,  and  bore  up  a- lee, 
whilst  the  stranger  came  hissing  up,  and  shot  past 
us  BO  close,  that  I  could  distinctly  mark  each  lin¬ 
eament  of  the  pale  countenances  of  the  crew  as 
they  stood  clustered  upon  the  rigging,  and  even 
read,  so  powerful  was  that  strange,  mysterkma 
light,  the  words  painted  within  her  sides, — “  Those 
ttho  go  abaft  the  Binnacle  pay  Cabin  fare  /”  On, 
on  she  drove, — a  lambent  coruscation,  cleaving 
the  black  billows  of  the  Atlantic  main,  about  to 
vanish  amidst  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night. 

“  That  was  a  near  shave,  anyhow,”  said  Mr. 
Junk,  relinquishing  the  wheel,  “  but  we  must 
know  something  more  of  that  saucy  clipper,” 
and  catching  up  a  speaking-trumpet,  he  hailed, — 

“Shifs  ahoy  !” 

“  Ship  yourself !”  was  the  response. 

“  What’s  your  name  7” 

“  What’s  yours  7” 

“  Syncope, — Britannic  Majesty’s  seventy-nine, 
— for  Trinidad.” 

“  Tungfraw, — merchant-ship,  for  Rotterdam.” 
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“  What  carg^o  T” 

“  Soap !”  was  the  replv.  “  How  are  you  off  for 
itt  Ha!  ha!” 

A  peal  of  diabolic  laughter  rolled  acroea  the 
deep,  mingled  with  the  rushing  of  the  waves  and 
the  whistling  of  the  winds.  Another  flash, — 
another  report,  and  the  meteor  light  sunk  as 
mnselessly  as  it  had  arisen  into  the  bosom  af  the 
watery  stirp.  At  that  moment  the  moon  burst 
out  from  behind  a  cloud,  clear  and  queenlike,  illu* 
minating  the  ocean  for  miles.  We  rushed  to  the 
stem  and  looked  back.  In  vain  !  no  vestige  of  a 
ship  was  there, — we  were  alone  upon  the  warring 
waters ! 

“  By  the  Lord  Harry !”  said  the  bos’un,  drop¬ 
ping  the  trumpet, — “  as  sure  as  my  name’s  Josh. 
Junk,  that  ’ere  was  the  Flying  Dutchman  /” 
***** 

“  That  night  we  were  swamped  at  tea 

A  number  of  prose  articles  were  contri¬ 
buted  by  both  Professor  Ay  ton  and  Mr. 
Martin  to  “  Tait’s  Magazine”  in  1842  and 
1843,  in  imitation  of  modem  romances — 
such  as  “  The  Intense  or  Murderous  Senti¬ 
mental,”  “The  Cockn^  Nautical,”  “The 
Domestic  Classical.”  There  is  also  a  clever 
article,  entitled,  “  Dnggins*  Impressions  of 
America,”  which  seems  chiefly  to  have  had 
a  reference  to  Dickens'  then  recent  tour.  The 
review,  by  Bon  Gaultier,  of  “  The  Poets  of 
the  Day  ;  edited  by  David  Twaddel,  Esq.," 
is  a  jeu  (fetprit,  full  of  quotations  from  im¬ 
aginary  poenu,  most  of  which  prove  to  have 
been  furnished  by  Professor  Ayton.  Of 
these,  “  The  Eastern  Serenade,”  “  The  Lay 
of  the  Levite,”  “  To  a  Forget  me-not,”  and 
“  The  Young  Stockbroker’s  Bride,”  are  given 
in  the  published  collection  ;  but  several  quite 
as  good  are  omitted,  as,  for  instance,  the 
“  Sonnet  on  the  Armorial  Bearings  the 
Twaddels  of  Olenswipes,”  evidently  Ay- 
ton’s  ;  sod  “  The  Maltreated  One,”  by  Miss 
Jane  Diedabs,  probably  by  Martin. 

It  was  whispered  about  in  Edinburgh  at 
the  time  of  the  Queen’s  visit  there  in  1842, 
when  she  entered  the  good  city  from  Gran- 
ton  Pier  so  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Lord  Provost  and  bailies  had  not  time  to  eat 
their  ”  rizzer’d  baddies”  at  breakfast,  and 
don  their  robes  of  office,  to  go  forth  and 
meet  her  Majesty,  so  that  she  drove  on  to 
Holyrood  without  the  ordinary  civic  recogni¬ 
tion, — it  was  whispered  about  then,  that  the 
famous  ballad  which  was  written  and  every¬ 
where  sung  on  the  occasion,  even  before  her 
Majesty  herself,  was  the  composition  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ayton ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
“Bon  Gaultier”  collection  superior  to  it,  as 
respects  appropriate  drollery  and  genuine 
Scotch  humor.  It  runs  to  the  air  of  “  John¬ 
nie  Cope — 


Hey,  Jamie  Forrest,*  are  ye  waukin  yet  T 
Or  are  your  bailies  snorin’ yet  T 
If  ye  are  waukin,  I  would  wit 
Ye’d  hae  a  merry,  merry  mornin’. 

The  frigate  guns  they  loud  did  roar. 

But  louder  did  the  hailies  snore, 

An’  thought  it  was  an  unco  bore 
To  rise  up  in  the  momin’. 

Hey,  Jamie,  &c.  See. 

The  “  Lays  of  Loyalty,  by  eminent  Hands,” 
are  a  series  of  loyal  songs  in  German,  by 
Uhland ;  in  French,  by  Victor  Hugo  and 
Beranger;  followed  by  three  Cockney  ova¬ 
tions.  The  German  and  French  songs  are 
equal  to  any  thing  that  Father  Prout  has 
done  in  the  same  line ;  but  they  are  only  as 
yet  to  be  met  with  in  “  Tait,”  not  having  been 
included  in  the  Bon  Gaultier  collection. 
The  following  description,  by  a  Royal  Wait¬ 
ing-maid,  of  the  scenery  and  highland  danc¬ 
ing  at  Jaymouth  Castle,  is  worthy  of  an 
illustration  by  Doyle: 

HIGHLAND  MUSINGS. 

And  them  is  forests,  and  them  ’ere  ia  ”111*, 

And  that’s  a  lock,t— oh  my  !  and  that’s  a  cliff; 
And  them’s  the  places  where  they  ’as  the  siilla. 
And  makes  the  whisky  so  uncommon  stiff; 

And  them’s  the  deer,  them  hanimals  one  seeses 
All  running  up  and  down  among  the  treeses ! 

Ob.  goodness  gracious !  If  I  ever  see 

The  like  of  that !  And  all  that  ere  is  ’eather ; 
There’s  more  oh,  crikey,  such  a  quantity — 
Than  all  Blackheath  and  ’ampstead  put  to¬ 
gether. 

And  in  among  the  trees  I  can  diskiver 
A  water-fall,  a-falling  in  the  river. 

Well,  Richmond  ’ill  no  doubt’s  uncommon  neat. 
And  ’ighgate  ’ill’s  a  most  romantic  spot ; 

The  Thames  at  Vindsor,  too,  ia  really  sweet. 

And  Elel-pie  Island,  where  the  eels  is  got : 

Vite  Coodick  gardens  is  not  much  amiss ; 

But,  lauk  !  they’re  nuffin  as  compared  to  this. 

And  bless  my  ’eart,  why,  wot  a  lot  of  men. 

With  tartan  petticoats  about  their  waists — 

It’s  really  quite  indelicate.  But  then 
There’s  no  accounting  for  somej^ple’s  tastes. 
See,  how  the  wretches  whirl !  That  Highland 
fling. 

Upon  my  life’s  a  most  unproper  thing. 

I  really  can’t  stand  looking  at  it  longer. 

It’s  naughtier  than  the  Hopera  a  great  deal. 
They  come  it  strong  there.  Here  they  coroe’t 
much  stronger. 

It’s  really  quite  uncommon  what  I  feel. 

Such  things  is  not  for  tender  nerves,  that’s  clear, 
So  down  fll  go,  and  have  a  glass  of  beer. 


*  The  Lord  Provost.  f  BsoMtev,  loch. 
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Several  of  the  beat  of  Bon  Gaoliier’s  bal* 
lada  appeared  in  the  article  published  in  the 
same  magazine,  in  December,  1842,  entitled 
Cracknels  for  Christma-a.”  Among  these 
were  “  The  Biter  Bit,”  The  “Lay  of  the  Love¬ 
lorn,”  (originally  entitled  “The  Jilted  Gent,” 
and  “  The  Knight  and  the  Taylzeowe’s 
Daughter.”  “  The  Lay  of  the  Love  lorn”  is  a 
capital  imitation  of  Tennyson’s  style  in  his 
ballad  of  “  Locksley  Hall.”  There  are  four 
other  ballads  given  in  this  article  which  have 
been  omitted  from  the  collected  edition. 
Of  these,  “  Isaac  Tomkin’s  Child”  seems  to 
us  well  worthy  of  preservation,  it  is  so  comi¬ 
cally  Tennysonian.  Take,  for  instance,  these 
stanzas : 

Lovely,  airy,  fairy  creature. 

Life  is  in  thy  every  feature  ; 

To  and  fro  for  ever  flitting. 

Never  standing,  never  sitting 
Three  whole  minutes  in  a  place, 

Keeping  up  an  idle  chase. 

Jumping,  stumping,  thumping,  squalling. 
Over  cluirs  ai^  sofas  sprawling. 

Making  such  a  din  and  pother, 

Libbies,  moms,  and  garrgts  through, — 
Sweetest,  fleetest,  has  yonr  mother, 

Tell  me,  any  more  of  you  7 

All  thy  artifices  simple 

Tint  thy  cheeks  so  chubby  dimple, 

,  All  thy  sly  coquetting  airs. 

Wheedling  fitxn  me  nuts  and  pears. 

To  proplietie  eyes  discover 
How  thou'lt  rule  thy  future  Inver ; 

Make  him  madly  near  thee  linger. 

Turn  him  round  thy  little  finger; 

And  thy  lips,  my  little  lamb. 

Sweetly  pout  in  mirthful  flashes, 
Esperially  when  bread  and  jam 
Have  fringed  them  with  superb  moastachea. 

Sonny,  funny  Caroline, 

What  a  merry  life  is  thine  ! 

Ever  eating,  day  and  night. 

With  prodigious  appetite. 

Lfe,  to  most  so  drear  and  sandy, 

Is  to  thee  all  sugar-candy  ; 

No  perplexing  thoughts  hast  thou. 

Leaving  furrows  on  thy  brow. 

Friendships  riven  and  loves  untrue, 

FriJe  and  griping  lust  of  Mammon, 

By  Philosophy  and  you 

Are  considered  merest  gammon. 

The  reader  will  see,  from  this  specimen, 
that  Bon  Gaultier  can  paint  what  a  fusty  old 
bachelor  would  call  “  a  young  varmint,” 
with  DO  less  skill  than  brilliancy,  and  that 
the  colors  are  true  to  nature.  There  is  here 
less  caricature  than  is  usual  in  his  ballads. 

In  his  “  Lays  of  the  would-be  Laureates,” 
Boo  Gaultier  gave  us  some  of  his  best  imita¬ 
tions — not  mere  imitations,  however,  except  m 


the  jingle  of  the  verse.  The  ideas,  ludicrous  as 
they  were,  belonged  to  himself.  To  say  the 
least,  these  /<iys display  extraordinary  versatil¬ 
ity,  as  well  as  remarkable  descriptive  power. 
The  “Lay  of  the  Coroner  Wakley,”  who  had 
spoken  contemptuously  of  the  (.oetryof  Words¬ 
worth  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons — declaring 
that  he  could  easily  write  it  “  by  the  yard” — 
bis  Lay  is  not  included  in  the  published  col¬ 
lection,  nor  U  it  at  all  equal  to  those  given 
as  Tennyson’s,  Bulwer’s,  and  Macaulay’s. 
The  following  stanzas  are  from  “  The  Coro¬ 
ner’s  Coronal ;  ” 

What's  a  poet  ?  One  who  writes 
What  nobody  ever  reads  ; 

One  who  raves  about  moonlights. 
Dicky-birds,  and  flowery  meads ; 

One  to  whom  a  pretty  woman 
la  a  being  superhuman — 

A  sort  of  cross-breed,  gay  and  airy, 

’Twixl  an  angel  and  a  fairy. 

That’s  a  poet ! 

•  ••••• 

Whai’a  a  laureate  7  One  whose  lays 
By  a  pension  are  inspired  ; 

Who  wears  a  thing  they  call  the  bays. 

And  writes  an  ode  when  he’s  desired. 
What’s  an  ode  7  I’m  noways  clear 
W’bat  an  ode  may  be  ;  but  hear, 

Tis  some  stufl*  about  the  Queen ; 

Long  lines  with  shorter  lines  between. 

That’s  an  ode ! 

Poets,  laureates,  odes,  and  all. 

Are  slieer  humbug,  that’s  a  fact  *, 

Young  and  aged,  great  and  small. 

All  your  rhyming  birds  are  cracked. 

Moore’s  “  Oh  !  weep  for  the  hours”  is  an 
exquisite  piece  of  writing, — equal  to  any 
thing  of  Moore’s  own,  and  that  is  saying  much. 
It  is  serious  and  poetic.  For  the  purpose 
of  extract,  we  prefer  the  imitation  of  Tenny¬ 
son,  which  begins  thus : 

Who  would  not  be 
Tlie  laureate  bold. 

With  his  butt  of  sherry, 

To  keep  him  merry. 

And  nothing  to  do  but  to  pocket  his  gold  ! 

•  ••••• 

- Oh,  that  would  be  the  life  for  me. 

With  plenty  to  get,  and  nothing  to  do, 

But  to  deck  a  pet  poodle  with  ribbons  of  blue. 
And  whistle  all  day  to  the  Queen’s  cockatoo, 
Dreamingly,  dreamingly. 

Then  the  chamber-maids,  that  clean  the  rooms. 
Would  coroe*to  the  windows,  and  rest  on  their 
brooms, 

With  their  saucy  caps,  and  their  crisped  hair. 
And  they’d  toss  their  cape  in  the  fragrant  air. 
And  say  to  each  other — “  Just  look  down  there 
At  the  nice  young  man,  so  tidy  and  small. 

Who  is  paid  for  writing  on  nothing  at  all. 
Handsomely,  handsoroely.” 
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They  would  pell  me  with  matclies  and  cheap 
pastilles. 

And  crumpled  up  balls  of  the  royal  bills ; 

Giggling  aud  laughing,  and  screaming  with  fun, 

As  they’d  see  me  start,  with  a  leap  and  a  run, 
From  the  broad  of  my  back  to  the  points  of  my 
toes. 

When  a  pellet  of  paper  hit  my  nose, 

Sneeaingly,  sneezingly. 

Then  I’d  fling  them  bunches  of  garden  flowers, 
And  hyacinths  plucked  from  the  castle  bowers  ; 
And  rd  challenge  them  all  to  come  down  to  me, 
And  I’d  kiss  them  all,  till  they  kissed  me, 
I>aughingly,  laughingly. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  Lays  of  Tenny¬ 
son,  Moore,  and  Macaulay,  a  Scotch  poet, 
Sandy  Rodger,  offers  his  Lay,  entitled  “  I’m 
yer  Man,”  which  ends  thus  : 

Ou,  then,  they  may  mak  me  the  Laurat, 

There’s  nane  half  sae  gude  as  mysel : 

I’ll  screech  a’  the  day  like  a  parrot. 

An’  hammer  oot  odes  by  the  ell ! 

But  losh,  to  toom  wine  by  the  bicker 
Wad  mak  me  uncommonly  husky, 

Sae  maybe  they’ll  alter  the  liquor. 

An’  gie  me  a  hogshead  o’  whusky. 

The  imitation  of  Macaulay’s  ballad,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  triumph  of  Wordsworth  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Laureateship,  is  splendidly 
done  ;  but  Professor  Ayton  has,  in  his  “  Lays 
of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,”  sufficiently  proved 
his  power  in  the  heroic  ballad  measure. 

In  another  article  in  Tail,  Bon  Qaultier 
gives  a  series  of  admirable  translations  from 
the  Latin  poems  and  lyrics  of  the  Rt>man  Ca¬ 
tullus  which  would  well  bear  republication. 
These  remind  us  of  Moore  in  the  felicity  of 
their  diction  and  in  the  graceful  turn  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  them.  The  transla¬ 
tion  of  Atys  is  peculiarly  fine, — equal  to  the 
best  of  Ayton’s  or  Macaulay’s  ballads. 

“  Puffs  and  Poetry”  was  another  of  Bon 
Gaultier’s  quizzical  articles.  Here  he  enters 
the  lists  with  Robins,  and  turns  off  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  puffs  in  the  happiest  manner  on  Pale 
Ale,  Tariff  Beef,  Chicory,  Razors,  and  such 
like.  Most  of  these  are  given  in  the  collect¬ 
ed  edition,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 
But  here  is  a  style  of  advertisement  which 
Bon  Gaultier  recommends,  very  brief  and 
quotable,  and  which  to  many  may  be  new, 
and  therefore  we  give  two  specimens : 

A  SERIOUS  FOOTJiaN. 

Wants  a  place,  a  lad,  who’s  seen 
Pious  life  at  brother  Teazle’s ; 

Used  to  cleaning  boots,  and  been 

Touched  with  grace  and  had  the  measles. 

And  here  is  a  specimen  advertisement  of  a 
maid-servant  wanting  a  place  : 


Take  me :  I  am  young  and  bonnie ; 

Maids  like  me  are  worth  the  winning; 
Comfort's  more  my  wish  than  money, 

And  I’ll  do  up  your  small  linen. 

The  famous  ballad,  in  imitation  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Scottish  ballad,  entitled  “  The  Queen  in 
France,”  originally  appeared  in  an  article  in 
Tot/,  entitled  “  Young  Scotland,  or  an  Eve¬ 
ning  at  Treport.”  This  comical  ballad  turns  • 
upon  an  entertainment  given  by  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  to  our  gracious  Queen  when  she  visited 
him  at  the  Chateau  d’Ei#.  It  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  supposed  favorite  dish  of  the 
French  is  frog- pies — Scottice,  puddock-pies  ; 
and  Victoria, (so  at  least  the  balladist  as¬ 
sumes,)  though  most  willing  to  do  justice  to 
the  hospitality  of  the  French  monarch,  never¬ 
theless  discussed  the  said  “  puddocks,”  not 
willingly,  but  by  mere  constraint  of  politeness. 
During  the  royal  entertainment,  “  the  dourest 
prince,”  who  was  an  admiral,  boasted  of  the 
navy  of  France — De  Joinville  is,  of  course, 
the  “  dourest  prince 

Then  up  raise  the  young  French  lord 
In  wrath  and  hie  disdain — 

“  O  ye  may  sit,  and  ye  may  eat 
Y’our  puddock-pies  alane ! 

“  But  were  I  in  my  aln  gude  ship 
And  sailing  in  the  wind. 

And  did  1  meet  wi’  auld  Napier, 

I’d  tell  him  o’  my  mind.” 

O  then  the  Queen  leuch  loud  and  lang. 

And  her  color  went  and  came; 

“Gin  ye  meet  wi’  Charlie  on  the  sea, 

Ye’d  wish  yersel  at  hame  !” 

And  aye  they  birlit  at  the  wine, 

Ann  drank  right  merrilie. 

Till  the  auld  cock  crawed  in  the  castle  yard. 
And  the  abbey  bell  struck  three. 

The  Queen  she  gaed  until  her  bed, 

And  Prince  Albert  likewise; 

And  the  last  word  that  gay  ladie  said, 

Was,  “  O  !  thae  puddock-pies  !” 

When  leaving  the  chateau  on  her  return 
to  England,  Louis  Philippe  pressed  her  Majes¬ 
ty  to  return  ;  but  Bon  Gaultier  thus  records 
her  Majesty’s  reply  : 

“  it’s  I  would  blythely  come,  my  Lord, 

To  see  ye  in  the  spring ; 

It’s  1  would  blythely  venture  back, 

But  for  a  little  thing. 

“  It  is  na  that  the  winds  are  r  ude. 

Or  that  the  waters  rise ; 

ButT  love  the  roasted  beef  at  hame, 

And  no  thae  pudduck-piet !" 

The  same  article  contains  two  really  mag- 
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nificent  poems,  entitled  “  Young  England’s  ! 
Prophecy”  and  “The  War  Chant  of  Young 
Scotland why  were  they  not  included  in 
the  collected  edition  ?  The  latter  is  warlike 
and  anti- unionist,  but  intensely  national,  and 
a  splendid  chant ;  the  former  is  a  fine  poem, 
and  well  deserves  reprinting. 

The  remaining  ballads  of  Bon  Gaultier 
originally  appeared  in  succeeding  articles  in 
the  same  magazine.  The  article  entitled 
“  My  Wife’s  Album,”  which  appeared  in 
January,  1844,  contained  a  number  of  ballad 
caricatures,  all  of  which  appear  in  the  col¬ 
lected  edition,  with  the  exception  of  one  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Night  Watch,”  one  of  the  oddest 
of  the  batch.  Others  appeared  in  a  series 
of  articles  entitled  “  Bon  Gaultier  and  his 
Friends,”  in  the  style  of  the  “Noctes  Ambro- 
sianae”  of  Blackwood.  Only  a  few  of  these 
have  been  republished  in  the  volume  before 
us  ;  though  several  of  them  are  fuller  of 
genuine  poetry  than  any  of  those  that  have 
been  selected  ;  we  allude  especially  to  one 
entitled  “  The  Scottish  Christmas,”  to  another 
Scotch  song  worthy  of  Motherwell,  and  to 
“The  Invitation  of  the  Tavern  Dancing- 
Girl,  from  Virgil,”  a  delicious  picture.  We 
trust  that  these  really  poetical  ballads  will  yet 
be  given  in  a  separate  volume.  The  test  of 
selection  seems  to  have  been  the  humor  of 
the  pieces,  which  we  regret,  as  they  do  not 
do  half  justice  to  the  great  merits  of  Bon 
Gaultier.  Take  the  following  sonnet  as  an 
example : 

BEAUTY  AND  LOVE. 

If  to  be  all  that  tuneful  men  have  sung, 

Of  beauty  that  hath  charmed  (he  world  away. 
Of  tresses  where  the  amorous  winds  do  play. 
Curling  full  sighingly  their  folds  among; 

Of  lips  whereon  the  sweets  of  Hybla  hung ; 

Of  checks  where  by  the  rose  the  lily  lay  ; 

Of  radiant  brows,  and  eyes  serenely  gav, 

Proud  of  the  joyous  witchery  they  flung : 

If  to  be  all  another’s  mind  and  heart. 

To  nothing  see,  save  by  that  other’s  eyes ; 

To  have  no  thought,  but  she  is  there,  a  part ; 

No  hope,  no  joy,  but  with  her  image  dies  : 

If  this  be  beauty,  and  true  love  decreed. 

Then  do  I  love,  and  thou  art  fair  indeed. 

No  doubt  “  The  Fight  with  the  Snapping- 
Turtle,”  or  the  “American  Saint  George,”  is 
much  more  taking  than  poetry  of  this  sort, 
and  likely  to  command  a  better  sale,  in  these 
days  of  “  Comic  Grammars”  and  Funny  Pri¬ 
mers.  “  The  Fight”  referred  to  is  a  most 
ludicrous  affair,  as  are  also  “  The  Death  of 
Jabez  Dollar,”  and  “  The  Alabama  Duel,” 
in  which  Yankee  exaggeration  and  despera- 
doism  are  cleverly  and  laughably,  yet  terribly 


portrayed.  The  humor  of  Bon  Gaultier  often  i 

hovers  on  the  borders  of  tragedy  ;  but  this,  \ 

we  suppose,  makes  it  all  the  more  piquant. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  ballads  in  the 
humorous  Bon  Gaultier  style,  is  that  entitled 
“  The  Massacre  of  the  Macpherson,”  from  the 
Gaelic,  so  humorously  illustrated  by  Doyle. 

It  is  a  poem  that  could  only  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  one  of  those  choice  moments  of  sublime 
and  audacious  extravagance  with  which  ge¬ 
nius  is  sometimes,  too  rarely,  blessed,  and 
which  are  utterly  denied  to  respectable  dul- 
ness.  Here  is  the  poem,  with  which  we 
conclude  our  notice  of  the  “  Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads:” 

I. 

Fhairshon  swore  a  fend 
Against  the  clan  M’Tavish  ; 

Marched  into  their  land 
To  murder  and  to  rafish  ; 

For  he  did  resolve 
To  extirpate  the  vipers, 

With  foar-and-twenty  men 
And  five-and-thirty  pipers. 

n. 

But  when  he  had  gone 
Half-way  down  Strath  Canaan, 

Of  his  fighting  tail 

Just  three  were  remainin’. 

They  were  all  he  had 
To  back  him  in  ta  battle ; 

All  the  re.st  had  gone 
Off  to  drive  ta  cattle. 

lit. 

“Fery  coot !”  cried  Fhairshon, 

“  So  my  clan  disgraced  is  ; 

Lads,  we’ll  need  to  fight 

Before  we  touch  the  peastie#.  , 

Here’s  Mie.-Mac-Methusaleh 
'  Coming  wi’  his  fassals. 

Gillies  seventy-three, 

And  sixty  Dhuinewassaiis !” 

IV. 

“  Coot-tay  to  you.  Sir ; 

Are  not  you  ta  Fhairshon  7 
Was  you  coming  here 
To  visit  any  person  ? 

You  are  a  plackguard.  Sir ! 

It  is  now  six  hundred 
Coot  long  years,  and  more. 

Since  my  glen  was  plundered.” 

V. 

“  Fat  is  tat  you  say  7 

Dare  you  cock  your  peaver  7 
I  will  teach  you.  Sir, 

Fat  is  coot  pehavior! 

You  shall  not  exist 
For  another  day  more ; 

I  will  shoot  you,  ^r, 

Or  stap  you  with  my  claymore.” 
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“lam  fery  glad 

To  learn  what  yon  mention, 

Since  I  can  prevent 
Any  each  intention.” 

So  M  ic*Mac*Methuaaleh 
Gave  aome  warlike  bowls, 

Trew  his  skean-dhu. 

And  stuck  it  in  bis  powels. 

vn. 

In  this  fery  way 
Tied  ta  faliant  Fhairshon, 

Who  was  always  thonght 
A  superior  person. 

Fhairshon  had  a  son 

Who  married  Noah’s  daughter, 

And  nearly  spoiled  ta  Flood, 

By  trinking  up  ta  water. 

VIII. 

Which  he  would  have  done, 

I  at  least  believe  it. 

Had  ta  mixture  peen 
Only  half  Glenlivet. 

Tliis  is  all  my  tale  : 

Sirs,  I  hope  ’tis  new  t’  ye! 

Here’s  your  fery  good  healths. 

And  tamn  ta  whusky  tuty  ! 

Since  the  publication  of  these  ballads  in 
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TaiCt  Magazine,  Professor  Ayton,  who  con¬ 
tributed  the  best  of  them,  has  become  favor¬ 
ably  known  to  the  reading  public  by  his  spir¬ 
ited  ”  Lays  of  the  Scotlisn  Cavaliers,”  which 
have  received  a  high  meed  of  praise  from  the 
reviewers.  He  has  also  become  known  to  a 
London  audience  through  the  eloquent  course 
of  lectures  which  he  delivered  last  year  on 
songs  and  ballad  poetry.  For  some  years 
past,  be  has  been  a  principal  contributor  to 
Blacktoooi'e  Magazine,  where  he  seems  to 
have  worthily  succeeded  his  late  father-in- 
law,  the  recently  deceased  Professor  Wilson. 
His  humorous  tale  of  ”  How  we  got  up  the 
Olenmutchkin  Railway,”  which  appeared  in 
Blackwood duT\ng  the  railway  mania,  caused 
immense  amusement  at  the  time  ;  and  it 
reminds  us  of  many  of  bis  previous  prose 
sketches  in  Tail,  above  referred  to.  Al¬ 
though  educated  as  an  advocate,  and  a  stand¬ 
ing  wit  in  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh, 
he  does  not  practise  much,  but  is  mainly 
occupied  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  lectur¬ 
ing  from  the  chair  of  Literature  and  Belles 
Lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which 
he  so  worthily  611s.  As  he  is  a  compara- 
I  tively  young  man,  we  shall  doubtless  bear 
I  more  of  him. 


From  Fraser’s  U  a  g  a  s  i  a  c  . 


MASSANIELLO.* 


Alfred  Von  Recmont,  favorably  known  | 
to  German  readers  as  the  author  of  a  work 
published  some  years  ago  under  the  title  of 
“  Romische  Briefe,”  (Letters  from  Rome,) 
has  again  exercised  bis  pen  on  Italian  history, 
and  has  given  in  the  Caraffa  of  Maddalom,  a 
picture  of  Naples  under  the  Spaniards — a 
subject  full  of  interest.  To  add  more  anima¬ 
tion  to  his  narrative,  be  has  interwoven  with 
the  general  subject  a  biography  of  the  Ca- 
raffas,  a  family  which  has  been  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  most  of  the  great  events  in 
Neapolitan  history.  From  among  the  va¬ 
rious  interesting  subjects  touched  upon  by 
our  author,  we  will  select  what  seems  to  us 

*  Die  Caraffa  von  Maddaloni.  (Neap«1  unUr  I 
Bpaniaeber  Uemehaft.)  Naples  under  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  the  Spaniards.  Berlin. 


to  be  written  in  the  most  lively  style — the 
narrative  of  M  issaniello’s  insurrection. 

Two  years  in  two  successive  centuries  ob¬ 
tained  a  tragical  fame  in  Neapolitan  history. 
By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  leaders  in 
both  insurrections  bore  the  same  name.  In 
1547,  the  people  rose  against  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  who  wished  to  introduce  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  into  Italy;  in  the  year  1647, 
against  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  who  attempted 
to  impose  taxes  upon  all  kinds  of  objects.  In 
both  instances  a  man  sprung  from  the  lowest 
dregs  of  society,  threatened  the  Spanish  do¬ 
minion  with  destruction. 

The  insurrection  6rst  broke  out  in  Paler¬ 
mo,  in  May,  1647,  owing  to  the  oppressive 
imposts  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  'ilie  news 
I  of  the  tumults  reached  Naples,  ever  ripe  for 
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rerolt.  The  Viceroy  was  stopped  on  his  way 
bu  mrtss.  The  Duke  of  Arcos,  little  dreaming 
of  the  need  he  should  have  of  their  assi^unce 
to  mainuin  the  Spanish  rule  in  Naples  itself, 
had  unfortunately  just  sent  most  of  his  Ger¬ 
man  and  Spanish  troops  into  Lombardy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  market-place  —  the 
scene  of  so  many  disturbances — stood  a  small, 
house,  differing  from  the  other  wretched 
houses  around  only  in  having  the  royal  arms 
of  Charles  V.  carved  upon  it.  In  it  dt«elt  a 
poor  fisherman,  Tomaso  Aoiello,  called  for 
shortness  Massaiiiello.  He  was  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  height:  his  dark  eyes  glared  out  of  a 
sunburnt  face,  while  his  fair,  long  hair  fell 
over  his  shoulders  in  striking  contrast  with 
his  dark  complexion. 

It  so  happened  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
new  imposts,  Massaniello’s  wife  was  imprison¬ 
ed  for  attempting  to  smuggle  some  Hour. 
.Nearly  all  his  >mall  earnings  were  swallowed 
up  in  paying  the  penalty  ;  his  passions  were 
fanned  by  one  Giulio  Genoino,  a  favorite  of  a 
former  viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Ossuna.  This 
man,  after  various  strange  adventures  in  Bar¬ 
bary,  where  he  had  been  a  galley-slave,  had 
returned  to  Naples,  and  became  a  priest. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  and  such 
Massaniello’s  feelings,  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  July,  1647.  It  happened  to  be  Sunday  ; 
a  numl^r  of  carts  and  donkeys,  laden  with 
fruit  and  vegetables,  drove  into  the  market¬ 
place  as  usual ;  they  had  scarcely  arrived 
when  the  contest  between  the  officers  on 
guard  and  the  venders  began.  Several  wor¬ 
thy  burghers,  fearing  a  riot,  hurried  to  the 
viceroy,  who  sent  one  of  the  deputies  of  the 
people  to  restore  pence.  The  tumult  increas¬ 
ing,  the  Duke  of  Arcos  sent  two  nobles  who 
were  well  looked  upon  by  the  people — Tibe- 
rio  Caraffa,  Prince  of  Bisignano,  and  Ettore 
Ravascliieri,  Prince  of  Satiiano — to  quell  the 
disturbances,  in  which  they  succeeded,  by 
promising  that  the  viceroy  would  abolish  all 
the  odious  duties. 

Massaniello,  who  had  remained  a  quiet 
spectator  during  the  riot,  now  came  forward, 
and  induced  the  people  to  go  with  him  to  the 
palace  ;  a  ragged,  noisy  company  it  was,  and 
fully  aware  of  its  power.  The  Duke,  with 
whom  were  many  nobles,  who  advised  him  to 
double  his  guard,  refused — either  from  fear 
of  exciting  the  people,  or  from  contempt  for 
them— to  take  any  precautions.  Meanwhile 
the  people’s  demands  rose  with  the  conces¬ 
sions  made  to  them;  fresh  crowds  poured 
into  the  square,  and  finding  no  impediment, 
entered  the  palace,  disarmed  the  German 
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body-guard,  broke  open  the  doors,  and  plun¬ 
dered  and  broke  every  thing  within  their 
reach.  The  Duke  managed  to  escape  into  the 
castle  of  Sant  Elmo.  The  Spanish  troops, 
falling  back  from  all  outlying  posts,  concen¬ 
trated  themselves  in  tlie  park  adjoining  the 
palace  and  the  castle. 

During  the  night,  the  Theatins  and  Jesu¬ 
its  left  their  convents,  formed  processions, 
and  chanti-d  Litanies,  but  the  ora  pro  nobit 
was  drowned  in  the  yells  of  the  populace ; 
the  streets  were  filled  with  thieves  and  cut¬ 
throats,  who  had  left  their  low  haunts.  After 
forcing  the  prisons  and  destri>ying  the  toll¬ 
houses,  the  mob  attacked  and  pillaged  the 
houses  of  all  such  as  were  supposed  to  have 
made  money  by  monopolies,  or  in  any  way  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  No  one  thought  of 
offering  any  resistance.  Furniture,  plate,  pic¬ 
tures,  every  thing,  in  short,  was  piled  up  into 
a  heap  in  the  streets  and  burned. 

Up  to  this  period  the  people  were  not 
armed.  They  now  plundered  the  armorers’ 
shops,  and  chose  Massaniello  as  their  leader. 
.Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Arcos  lust  no  time. 
He  provisioned  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  con¬ 
certed  signals,  gave  orders  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  all  the  gunpowder  that  was  in  Naples, 
and  towards  midnight  he  went,  accompanied 
by  a  strong  detachment,  to  the  Castel  Nuovo; 
and  the  morning  of  the  8th  was  expected 
with  some  anxiety. 

'fhe  morning  broke,  but  brought  no  com¬ 
fort.  The  tocsin  was  rung,  and  the  crowd, 
composed  chiefiy  of  discontented  serfs  from 
the  neighboring  baronies,  brigands  and  vaga¬ 
bonds  of  all  sorts,  and  all  armed,  flocked 
from  all  quarters.  The  mass  was  rendered 
more  hideous  by  crowds  of  women  of  the  vilest 
class — hags  such  as  Naples  only  can  show. 
It  was  soon  obvious  that  the  masses  were  not 
left  to  their  own  blind  impulses,  but  were 
guided  by  skilful  heads.  Unfortunately,  too, 
the  Conde  de  Monterey,  a  former  viceroy, 
had  given  the  Neapolitans  a  species  of  mili¬ 
tary  training.  The  inhabitants  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  quarters  of  the  town  had  been  formed 
into  companies,  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
Hemandades  instituted  in  Spain  by  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Tortosa  in  Charles  V.’s  reign.  Thia 
slight  drilling  was  of  great  service  to  the 
rioters,  and  as  they  were  joined  by  many 
workmen  and  some  respectable  burghers,  the 
insurrection  assumed  a  more  formidable  as¬ 
pect.  The  two  leaders  were  Domenico- Per¬ 
rons,  who  h.ad  been  a  catchpoll,  or  bailiff, 
and  Massaniello.  Tlie  whole  plot,  however, 
was  guided  and  managed  by  Giulio  Genoino. 

The  Duke  of  Arcos,  seeing  that  his  soldiera 
24 
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were  too  few  to  do  more  than  defend  the 
forts,  determined  to  make  use  of  the  Neapo 
litan  nobles  as  negotiators.  He  might  thus 
gain  time,  and  possibly  recover  lost  ground, 
llie  Prince  of  Montesarchio,  the  first  selected 
to  go  on  this  errand  of  peace,  failing  in  his 
mission,  the  Duke  of  Arcos  suddenly  be¬ 
thought  him  of  Diomed  Caraffa,  Duke  of 
Maddaioni,  who  was  at  that  moment  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  C^astel  Nuovo  for  various  mis¬ 
deeds.  He  may  have  owed  this  honor  ti»  his 
acquaintance.wiih  Domenico Perrone,  who  had 
been  a  brigand  as  well  as  a  catchpoll,  and  in 
both  c.apacities  had  had  much  to  do  with 
Diomed  Caraffa. 

The  Du.ke  of  Maddaioni,  in  company  with 
several  other  nobles,  rode  to  the  market¬ 
place.  He  da^’elt  eloquently  on  the  promises 
of  the  viceroy,  and  at  first  be  was  well  re¬ 
ceived.  Many  among  the  rioters  were  but  too 
well  known  to  him,  and  bis  wild  mode  of  life 
had  won  him  admirers  among  the  rabble. 
But  as  he  merely  repealed  what  had  been 
siud  by  others,  they  were  discontented,  and 
shonted  lustily  for  the  privilegium  of  Charles 
V.  This  privilegium  ha<l  long  been  the 
watch- word  of  the  people.  They  not  only  de¬ 
manded  exemption  from  taxation,  but  that 
the  people  should  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  nobles,  and  be  eligible  f<^r  municipal 
oSees.  Maddaioni  promised  all-  He  was 
glad  to  escape  from  the  throng  which  pressed 
round  him  and  his  horse. 

These  negotiations  did  not  avail  much. 
On  the  previous  day  the  toll- bouses  had  been 
torn  down,  and  a  few  hou-es  burnt.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  flames  rose  in  all  parts 
of  the  town,  and  tlm  morning  of  the  9th  of 
July  was  ushered  in  with  the  most  hideous 
scenes.  Stunned  by  the  noise,  and  by  the 
coBtradictory  advice  poured  into  his  ears  by 
a  hoadred  different  counsellors,  the  Duke  of 
Arcos  did  not  yet  give  up  all  idea  of  an  ami¬ 
cable  arrangement.  The  Duke  of  Maddaioni 
was  again  sent  as  mediator,  and  rode  to  the 
market-place,  bearing  a  dedaration  that  the 
viceroy  abolished  all  taxes  imposed  since  the 
days  Charles  V.,  and  proclaimed  a  general 
amnesty.  Scarcely  bad  Maddaioni  read  aloud 
the  proclamation,  when  the  tumult  waxed 
louder.  On  a  sudden,  Massaniello  sprang 
upon  the  Duke,  tore  him  from  his  saddle, 
and  committed  him,  bound,  to  the  charge  of 
Domenico  Perrone. 

Maddaioni  did  not  remain  long  in  bondage. 
The  man  into  whose  charge  he  was  given 
waa  an  old  acquaintance,  and  conducted  him 
to  a  Carmelite  convent,  whence  the  Duke 
escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  monk. 
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All  other  resources  failing,  the  Duke  of 
Arcos  had  recourse  to  the  archbishop.  The 
viceroys  were  loth  to  trust  much  to  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  authorities,  with  whom  they  were 
always  at  issue  on  points  connected  with 
their  jurisdiction;  and  Cardinal  Filomarino 
was  reckoned  to  be  too  favorable  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  there  was  no  choice  left. 

The  archbishop  so«in  found  that  he  could 
not  appease  the  tumult.  It  was  not  this  or 
that  privilege  they  wanted  ;  they  were  bent 
on  rapine  and  murder.  While  reading  aloud 
the  old  privilegium  and  the  new  promises  of  the 
viceroy,  the  tumult  increased,  and  the  cardi¬ 
nal  sought  refuge  in  a  convent.  Tl>e  night 
that  ensued  was  as  terrible  as  the  preceding 
ones.  Massaniello  had  stormed  the  convent 
of  San  Lorenzo,  and  taken  the  city  artillery. 
He  had  likewise  disarmed  two  detachments 
of  troops,  which  the  viceroy  had  summoned 
to  his  aid  from  Pozzueli  and  Torre  del 
Greco. 

Thus  passed  the  night  The  new  day 
(Wednesday,  the  10th  July)  witnessed  the 
same  outrages.  MssVaniello,  maddened  by 
the  news  of  Maddaloni’s  escape,  now  made 
the  best  use  of  his  time. 

During  the  first  three  days,  every  thing  had 
gone  by  chance;  the  revolt  was  now  fairly 
organised.  The  people  were  told  to  muster 
according  to  their  parishe'^,  and  to  march  in 
that  order  to  the  market-place.  Compames 
were  formed  in  the  shortest  space  of  time; 
more  than  one  consisted  of  women  of  the 
lowest  class  ;  it  is  easy  to  picture  to  oneself 
the  hideous  appearance  such  a  company  pre¬ 
sented.  By  these  means,  Massaniello  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  about  114,000  men, 
all  armed  with  various  weapons. 

Meanwhile  Massaniello  had  been  to  Castel 
Nuovo  to  obtain  from  the  viceroy  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  terms  agreed  on  by  the  leaders  of 
the  revolt ;  he  was  about  to  enter  the  Car¬ 
melite  convent,  when  Domenico  Perrone,  who 
had  not  bet-n  much  seen  since  Maddaloni’s 
escape,  beckoned  to  Massaniello,  as  if  he  had 
something  to  say  to  him.  At  this  moment  a 
shot  was  fired  ;  Masaanielln  rushed  to  the 
door  of  the  church,  exclaiming,  “ Treason! 
treason  !  ”  Several  shots  were  fired  after  him, 
but  without  effect ;  an  attack  was  then  made 
on  the  mob  in  the  market  place  by  some  two 
or  three  hundred  bandits ;  but  these  were 
soon  driven  hack  and  slaughtered.  The  mob 
broke  into  the  convent,  and  discovered  Do¬ 
menico  Perrone  in  the  cell  of  one  of  the  Car¬ 
melite  brothers  ;  be  was  dragged  out,  bleed¬ 
ing  from  a  wound  in  the  bead,  and  quickly 
despatched. 
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The  higher  Massaniello  rose  in  popular  fa« 
vor,  ihe  greater  was  the  viceroy’s  desire  to 
come  to  terms.  He  repudiated  all  that  had 
been  attempted  in  his  name  by  Maddaluni, 
and  urged  the  archbishop  to  bring  matters  to 
a  conclusion.  The  streets,  meanwhile,  became 
the  scene  of  the  most  frightful  murders.  Men 
were  forbidden  to  wear  their  long  clo^sks,  the 
women  to  wear  what  were  called  gvarda  in¬ 
fantas  ;  and  the  Cardinals  Filomarino  and 
Trivulzio  laid  aside  their  long  robes.  The 
people  were  masters  of  all  Naples,  save  the 
Castel  Nuovo,  with  its  adjacent  park,  and  the 
araensl,  the  Castel  del  iJovo,  and  St.  Elmo, 
aod  the  Pizzo  Falcone  ;  these  were  positions 
which  would  have  enabled  the  Spaniards  to 
lay  Naples  in  ashes,  had  they  been  minded 
to  use  their  artillery.  But  the  viceroy  wished 
to  spare  the  town. 

At  length,  on  the  11th  July,  the  fifth  day 
of  the  insurrection,  a  compromise  was  effect¬ 
ed.  It  was  solemnly  proclaimed  in  the  Car¬ 
melite  church  that  the  viceroy  confirmed  all 
the  old  privileges,  and  would  speedily  an¬ 
nounce  new  ones.  As  a  mark  of  this  recon¬ 
ciliation,  Massaniello  was  to  hold  a  conference 
with  the  viceroy,  in  the  Palace. 

It  was  some  lime  past  midday  when  Mas- 
saniello  rode  out  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
thr>ng.  Thous)inds  of  people  had  crowded 
thither  to  witness  so  imposing  a  procession. 
Massaniello  halted  in  the  square  before  the 
Castle,  and  holding  out  to  the  people  the  old 
privilege  of  Charles  V.  and  the  new  grant  of 
the  viceroy,  he  announced  to  them  that  every 
thing  was  now  arranged. 

The  viceroy  had  gone  to  the  palace,  which 
had  l)een  got  ready  and  furnish^  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  The  palace  was  protected  by  a  strong 
barricade ;  earth-works  had  been  thrown  up 
in  the  park  surrounding  it;  the  palace  itself 
was  occupied  by  Spanish,  German,  and  Wal¬ 
loon  soldiers.  The  Duke  of  Arcos  received 
Massaniello  at  the  end  of  what  was  called 
“Alba’s  Hall,”  embraced  him,  and  then,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  cardinal,  went  into  an  ad¬ 
joining  hall.  The  several  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  agreed  to,  and  the  publication  was  de¬ 
ferred  till  the  next  day  but  one.  It  was  now 
dark,  and  the  procession  again  began  its 
homeward  road :  it  was  late  when  the  Fisher¬ 
man  was  put  down  at  his  own  door  by  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop’s  carriage. 

Although  peace  was  concluded,  the  state 
of  the  town  was  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
Five  days  sufficed  to  put  an  end  to  all  order 
and  authority.  The  wild  doings  of  the  nobles 
were  bad  enough  ;  the  saturnalia  of  the  mob 
were  beyond  endurance. 


Nor  was  the  mischief  confined  to  the  lower 
class.  Aniello  F'alcone,  a  painter  of  some 
reputation,  who  had  been  insulted  in  a  street 
row  by  some  Spanish  soldiers,  was  joined  by 
a  band  of  young  painters,  of  whom  he  took 
the  command.  They  called  themselves  the 
“  band  of  death.”  The  best  known  among 
them  were  Salvator  Rosa,  who  was  thaa  about 
two  and-thirty,  and  Micco  |Spadone,  who 
has  left  so  many  sketches  of  the  frightful 
scenes  of  those  days.  This  “  band  of  death,” 
armed  with  swords  and  daggers,  paraded  the 
streets,  dealing  death  to  every  Spaniard  they 
met. 

At  first,  Giuseppe  Ribera  (Spagooletto) 
tried  to  intercede  with  the  Duke  of  Arcos, 
and  to  excuse  the  misdoings  of  the  band  of 
young  artists,  but  they  shortly  committed 
such  excesses^that  he  gave  up  the  attempt. 
When  Massaniello  fell,  Salvator  Rosa  and 
Aniello  Falcone  escaped  to  Rome  ;  the  latter, 
after  painting  many  battle-pieces  for  Louis 
XIV.,  was  suffered,  at  the  intercession  of 
Colbert,  to  return  to  Naples. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Naples  when  Arcos 
and  Massaniello  met,  on  the  13ih  July,  in 
the  cathedral,  in  order  solemnly  to  ratify  and 
publish  the  new  agreements.  The  Cardinal 
Archbishop,  in  full  pontificals,  took  his  seat 
on  the  throne ;  at  a  short  distance  stood  the 
Duke  of  Arcos  and  Massaniello.  The  arti¬ 
cles  were  then  read  ;  the  chief  points  were 
as  follows — the  old  privileges,  from  the  time 
of  F'errante  of  Arragoo  to  that  of  Charles 
V.,  were  confirmed;  all  crimes  committed 
during  the  late  disturbances  were  pardoned ; 
the  people  were  allowed  to  vote  in  municipal 
alj^irs  as  well  as  th« nobles;  all  imposts 
since  the  time  of  Charles  V.  were  abolished; 
and  all  excesses  committed  against  houses 
and  property  passed  over.  'ITie  people  were 
to  wait  three  months  till  these  articles  were 
ratified  by  the  Court  of  Madrid,  aod  were,  in 
the  meantime,  to  retain  possession  of  their 
arms. 

The  Duke  of  Arcos  swore  on  the  Bible  to 
keep  the  covenant.  The  Archbishop  chanted 
the  Te  Deum,  and  the  people  shouted  “  Long 
live  the  King  of  Spain  1”  The  viceroy  then 
returned  to  the  castle.  As  Massaniello  went 
tht»  companies  saluted  him  by  lower¬ 
ing  their  banners. 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  career 
of  the  Fisherman  of  Amalfi.  The  altered 
habits  of  life,  the  incessant  excitement,  the 
constant  speaking  aod  want  of  sleep,  the 
little  food  he  took,  from  fear  of  poison — all 
this  occurring,  too,  in  the  middle  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  summer  heats,  affected  bis  mind 
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and  body.  Many  of  his  proceedings  can  only 
be  explained  by  incipient  madness.  Wher- 
ererbe  went,  the  hgureof  the  Duke  of  Mad* 
daloni  followed  him  like  a  spectre. 

Massaniello’s  rule  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close — madness  and  cruelty  hurried  him  to 
his  end.  His  short  reign  was  one  of  terror. 
The  Cardinal  Archbishop  had  either  lost  all 
bis  influence  over  the  popular  leader,  or  fear 
of  losing  bis  own  popularity  paralyzed  his 
actions.  The  Cardinal  wrote  to  the  Pope, 
saying,  "  the  prudence,  acuteness,  and  mode¬ 
ration  which  this  man  at  first  displayed  de¬ 
serted  him  after  signing  the  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment:  hb  actions  were  thenceforth  marked 
by  indecision,  passion,  and  tyranny,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  him  odious  to  bis  own 
immediate  hangers-on.”  Among  these  may 
be  reckoned  Genoino  and  Aiyiaja.  When 
these  men  saw  they  could  no  longer  control 
their  puppet,  that  erery  thing  was  going  to 
ruin,  and  that  they  themselres  would  be  the 
first  victims,  they  determined  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Viceroy ;  and  the  festival  of 
the  Madonna  of  Carmel,  the  16th  of  July, 
was  selected  as  the  day  on  which  to  carry 
the  plot  into  execution. 

Daring  the  night  all  the  military  posts 
were  strengthen^.  rA  general  feeling  of 
alarm  and  apprehension  pervaded  all  classes. 
The  Archbishop  was  celebrating  high  mass 
in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Carmine. 
He  bad  scarce  ended  the  service  when  Mas- 
saniello  entered  the  chancel,  bearing  a  cru¬ 
cifix,  and  uttered  a  rambling  speech  to  the 
assembled  multitude.  Overcome  with  fa¬ 
tigue,  be  attempted  to  undress  himself  in 
the  middle  of  the  clittrch,  but  was  hurri^ 
ofif  by  the  monks  to  an  adjoining  convent, 
where  he  threw  himself  upon  a  bed  in  one  of 
the  cells. 

The  bravoes  hired  for  the  purpose  had 
remained  in  the  church  daring  high  mass. 
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They  now  harried  to  the  convent,  and  de¬ 
manded  to  see  Massaniello.  The  noise 
awoke  Massaniello,  who,  thinking  they  were 
bis  own  adherents,  opened  the  door,  and  was 
instantly  shot  down.  Salvatore  Cattaneo 
cut  off  his  head,  and  showed  it  to  the  aston¬ 
ished  multitude,  who  were  so  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  that  they  allowed  him  and  the  other 
murderers  to  escape.  The  tumult  was  great. 
The  Duke  of  Arcus  rude  through  the  streets, 
accompanied  by  the  nobles  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  The  privileges  were  confirmed ;  a 
general  amnesty  granted  to  all  excepting 
Massaniello’s  brother  and  brother  -  in  -  law. 
Qiulio  Genoino  received  his  promised  reward, 
was  made  President  of  the  Chamber,  and 
Arpaja  remained  the  people’s  deputy.  On 
the  same  day  many  of  the  noble  families  re¬ 
turned  to  Naples. 

The  people  were  thunderstruck.  On  the 
following  day  the  price  of  bread  rose.  The 
people  bitterly  reproached  themselves  for 
having  snflered  their  heroic  deliverer  to  be 
destroyed.  They  hurried  to  his  grave, 
sewed  his  head  on  to  the  corpse,  put  glori¬ 
ous  apparel  on  it,  placed  it  on  a  bier,  and  pa¬ 
raded  it  through  the  town.  By  order  of  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop,  four  thousand  priests 
accompanied  the  funeral  procession.  The 
standard-bearers  lowered  their  ensigns,  the 
soldiers  presented  arms,  the  drums  were  muf¬ 
fled.  The  corpse  was  followed  by  above 
forty  thousand  men  and  women,  some  singing 
litanies,  others  telling  their  beads.  All  the 
bells  were  tolled ;  candles  burnt  in  every 
window.  It  was  night  before  the  procession 
returned.  The  corpse  was  agmn  committed 
to  earth  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  in  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Carmine. 

Never  was  a  viceroy,  or  even  a  great  so¬ 
vereign,  borne  to  his  grave  with  so  much 
pomp  and  ceremony  as  Tomaso  Aniello  of 
Amalfi. 
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THE  RACES.  RELIGIONS.  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

BY  J.  M’r.RBOOR. 


At  a  period  when  the  most  formidable 
naval  armaments  ever  sent  forth  by  England 
and  France  have  left  the  ports  of  both 
countries  in  order  to  defend  the  Ottoman 
Empire  against  the  aggressions  of  Russia,  it 
will  not  fail  to  be  instructive  if  we  ascertain 
the  .actual  state  of  the  provinces,  the  races, 
the  religions,  the  government,  the  military 
affairs,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  empire 
of  the  Sultan.  The  government  itself  has, 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  first  Kaliph,  united 
in  its  administration  a  military,  civil,  and  re¬ 
ligious  absolutism.  Religion,  in  fact,  enforced 
by  military  authority,  may  be  considered  the 
great  element  and  feature  of  the  Turkish 
administration.  That  religion  originated  in 
Arabia,  a  country  of  the  present  condition  of 
which  less  is  known  than  of  the  interior  of 
China,  although  it  occupies  an  area  of  the 
earth’s  surface  as  extensive  as  all  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  Arabs, 
little  as  we  know  of  them,  are  remarkable  in 
history  for  their  origin,  language,  fables, 
poetry,  traditions,  and  warlike  deeds.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  ashamed  of  their  descent  from 
Ishmael,  they  felt  proud  of  an  origin  which, 
as  they  considered,  conveyed  to  them  the 
right  to  rob  all  other  peoples.  The  original 
Kaaba,  or  Temple,  at  Mecca,  was  of  far 
greater  antiquity  than  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity.  The  Arabs  circumcised  their 
children,  and  have  continued  the  practice 
after  they  changed  their  faith.  As  Pagans, 
their  ancient  religion  was  marked  by  the  most 
revolting  barbarities,  such  as  the  offering  up 
of  human  sacrifices ;  but  this  sanguinary  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  their  religion  became  moderated 
by  their  intercourse  and  trade  with  other 
nations  and  races.  They  practise  toleration 
towards  those  professing  different  creeds; 
and  so  far  from  persecuting  the  Jews,  an 
amalga'natio'i  took  place  in  the  Hebrew 


and  Pagan  riles,  which  became  an  embodi¬ 
ment  in  their  common  traditions. 

Some  of  the  maxims  of  Mohammed  are 
beautiful,  and  inculcate  the  virtues  of  hospi¬ 
tality,  truth  and  fidelity.  But  prior  to  the 
advent  of  Mohammed,  many  of  the  Arabs 
believed  in  Christianity,  and  most  of  the 
rational  Arabs  of  the  Kaaba  regarded  the 
Jews  as  the  people  who  were  spoken  of  in 
“the  Book,”  or  the  Old  Testament,  which 
had  been  translated  into  Arabic  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  The  simple 
morals  and  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity 
appear  to  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  mixed 
up  with  Judaism  and  idolatry,  and  in  this 
form  became  the  religion  of  millions. 

The  trade  between  India,  Persia,  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  Egypt,  was  conducted  by  caravans, 
and  at  this  early  period  the  Arabs  appear  to 
have  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean.  Inas¬ 
much  ns  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods  re¬ 
quires  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  mer- 
chantof  the  peculiar  wants  and  circumstances 
of  the  countries  with  whom  he  trades,  the 
Arabs,  like  the  merchants  afterwards  of  the 
Hanseatic  licague  in  Europe,  were  far  in 
advance  of  other  countries  in  the  paths  of 
civilization.  The  Arabs  did  not  persecute 
strangers  for  any  difference  of  religious  opi¬ 
nions,  and  in  this  respect  their  early  history 
affords  a  favorable  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Churches  of  Rome  and  of  Byzantium  and 
Asia  Minor. 

The  son  of  Abdallah,  who  was  destined  to 
effect  such  wonderful  changes  in  the  faiths 
of  Oriental  and  African  nations,  was  born  in 
the  year  507  of  the  Christian  era.  He  had 
often  travelled  to  Uie  fairs  at  Damascus,  and 
had  studied  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  reli¬ 
gions.  He  traced  the  progress  of  Christian¬ 
ity  from  a  primitive  and  virtuous  simplicity 
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to  the  period  when  it  became  corrupted  by  I 
luxury  and  weallh.  By  observation  and  re¬ 
flection  he  perfectly  understood  the  charac-  | 
ter  of  the  Arabians,  and  from  their  ignorance  I 
and  credulity,  and  by  exciting  their  enthu-  ] 
aiasm,  he  soon  succeeded  with  amazing  ra- 
‘pidity  in  converting  them  to  a  new  religion. 
By  his  manly  appearance  and  fascinating 
address  he  first  acquired  the  confidence  and 
then  the  affection  of  the  people.  In  that 
epoch  all  contemporary  authorities  show  that 
the  Arabs  were  a  more  civilized  and  polite 
people  than  the  Jews,  whose  exclusive  man¬ 
ners  and  religion  prevented  them  from  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  faith  of  Mohammed  inculcated  the  one 
great  and  eternal  truth,  that  there  is  only  one 
Ood.  But  this  was  no  new  dactrine  ;  it  had 
already  been  the  creed  of  the  Jews,  and  even 
of  the  Ishmaelites.  Its  acceptation  was  by 
divine  command  binding  on  the  former  ;  hnt 
the  Arabs  of  the  Kaab,  who  were  excluded 
from  the  temple,  and  from  the  promises  of 
the  chosen  people,  declined  to  avow  their 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  people  whom  they 
hated.  They,  instead,  relaps^  into  Panthe¬ 
ism.  Mohammed,  on  the  contrary,  based 
the  religion  designated  Islamism  on  a  sub¬ 
lime  truth  that  “  there  is  but  one  God,”  but 
he  committed  the  daring  fraud  of  adding  that 
“  Mohammed  is  His  Prophet."  The  period 
at  which  he  came  forth  was  eminently  favor¬ 
able  for  the  propagation  of  his  doctrines. 
Six  centuries  had  nearly  elap^^ed  since  the 
advent  of  Christianity,  and  the  Church  had 
been  divided  and  corrupted  by  the  ambition 
of  priests  and  sects — by  the  lust  for  power 
and  riches.  New  deities  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  hypocritical  disguise  of 
saints,  and  cruel  persecutions  were  practised 
towards  the  Jews,  and  those  whom  the 
bishops  considered  heretical  Christian  sects. 
The  patriarchs  had  become  rich  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  robberies  from  the  Jews,  and  extor¬ 
tions  from  the  superstitious. 

Mohammed,  in  promulgating  his  doctrines, 
paid  great  deference  to  the  precepts  of  Moses, 
and  the  morality  of  Jesus.  It  will  ever  re¬ 
main  difficult  to  determine  whether  be  was 
an  impostor  or  an  enthusiast.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  his  firm  belief  in  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  he  entertained 
a  vehement  feeling  against  the  worship  of 
idols.  The  religion  which  he  proclaimed 
was,  during  a  short  period  of  the  world’s 
history,  extended  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  faith,  and  it  still  continues  to  influence 
the  morals,  policy,  mdnstry,  arts,  social  man¬ 
ners,  and  government,  not- only  of  Arabia, 


I  but  of  all  North  Africa,  and  eastward  to 
Beloochistan,  Affghanistan,  over  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  British  India,  and  of  all  Asia  Minor, 
and  Turkey  in  Europe. 

The  Turks,  on  conquering  the  countries 
subdued  by  the  Saracens,  embraced  Islam¬ 
ism.  Even  before  the  fall  of 'Constantinople 
they  became  formidable  to  some  European 
powers,  and  their  wars  with  the  Austrians 
are  among  the  most  ferocious  and  bloody  of 
those  recorded  in  history. 

But  the  military  power  of  the  Turks,  and 
the  terror  in  which  they  held  European  na¬ 
tions,  began  to  decline,  from  the  day  that 
Kara  Mustapha  was  defeated  with  almost 
I  unexampled  slaughter  by  John  Subieski,  un¬ 
der  the  walls  of  Vienna 

With  these  preliminary  observations  let  us 
I  now  briefly  survey  the  countries  which  are 
still  comprised  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Those  regions  are  bounded  by  the  Adriatic, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Ked  Sea  ;  and  on  the 
east  by  ihe  Persian  Gulf,  by  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  dominions,  by  Circassia  and 
Persia. 

In  Europe,  under  the  general  name  of  Rou* 
melia,  the  Turkish  territories,  exclusive  of 
the  Danubian  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  are  divided  into  twelve  general 
governments :  —  These  are,  Tscherman,  or 
Thrace,  Silistria,  Widdin;  Nissa,  comprising 
Bulgaria,  or  ancient  Moetia ;  Y ania,  or  ancient 
Epirus;  Salonak,  which  comprises  ancient 
Macedonia  and  Salonica  ;  Usknp,  or  Albania  ; 
Bosnia,  which  comprises  ancient  Bosnia,  a 
portion  of  Croatia,  and  the  Herzegovina  ;  Bel¬ 
grade,  which  comprises  a  city  and  five  other 
fortresses  in  Servia;  Djizair,  which  comprises 
the  Ottoman  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and 
Levant ;  and  lastly,  the  island  of  Candia  or 
Crete. 

Turkey  in  Asia  is  divided  into  eight  govern¬ 
ments.  The  principal  or  greatest  is  that  of 
Asia  Minor,  or  Anatolia,  which  includes 
Khuadavendguiar,  Kastamani,  Idin,  Kara- 
man,  Idana,  and  Trebizund  ;  besides  Turkish 
Armenia,  and  Kurdistan,  extending  to  the 
frontiers  of  Persia.  The  Turks  have  only 
exercised  over  the  Kurds  a  nominal  authority. 
They  are  a  brave,  nomade,  and  warlike  race, 
and  are  now  inspired  with  fiery  enthusiasm 
a.rainst  the  Russians.  Syria,  called  Cham 
by  the  Turks,  extends  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is  divided  into  five 
governments,  including  Aleppo,  Sida,  Cham, 
or  Syria  Proper,  Mosul,  and  Arabia  The 
Viceroyalty  of  Egypt,  and  the  ancient  Re¬ 
gency  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  merely  tributary  to  the  Porte. 
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The  population  of  the  Empire  U  stated, 
according  to  recent  accounts  or  estimates,  at 
35,350,000,  exclusive  of  the  Kurds  and  the 
nomade  races  of  Arabia.  15,500,000  are 
allotted  to  European  Turkey,  16,000,000  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  3,800,000  to  Egypt,  Tripoli, 
and  Tunis,  Of  the  15,500,000  Turkish  sub¬ 
jects  in  Europe,  the  Ottomans  or  Mussul¬ 
mans  proper  only  number  2,100,000,  the 
Greeks  1,000,000,  Sclavea  6,200,000,  Ro¬ 
mans  4,000,000,  Albanians  1,500,000,  Gyp¬ 
sies  or  Tsigens  214,000,  Armenians  400,000, 
Tartars  16,000.  In  Asia  the  number  of 
Ottomans  is  stated  at  10,700,000,  and  Arabs 
at  900,000.  The  other  races  are,  Armenians 
2,000,000,  Kurds  1,000,000,  Syrians  and 
Chaldeans  235,000,  Jews  8,000,  Turcomans 
85,000,  Druses  30,000,  Tartars  20,000. 

In  Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  the  popu¬ 
lations  are  set  down  as,  Arabs  3,800,000 ;  so 
that  of  35,350,000,  the  number  of  Ottomans 
amounts  to  12,800,000,  and  of  Arabs  to 
4,700,000,  or  17,500,000,  or  ab<jut  half  of 
the  total  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

But  this  number  is  increased  by  adding 
those  who  are  not  considered  as  Ottomans, 
but  who  are  Islamites,  and  who  in  Europe 
make  all  Islamites  amount  to  4,550,000,  in 
Asia  to  12,630,000,  in  Africa  to  3,800,000  ; 
making  a  total  of  21,000,000  Islamites. 

In  Europe  the  number  professing  the 
Greek  religion  amounts  to  about  10,000,000, 
Roman  Catholics  640,000,  and  Jews  70,000. 
The  whole  TurkLh  Empire  therefore  con¬ 
tains  in  round  numbers  21,000,000  of  Islam¬ 
ites,  13,000,000  professing  the  Greek  re¬ 
ligion,  900,000  Catholics,  150,000  Jews,  and 
300,000  divers  sects. 

The  population  of  Constantinople,  by  an 
account  published  in  1844,  consisted  of 
891,000  inhabitants,  including  25,000  not 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  Of  the  total  number, 
475,000  were  Islamites,  222,000  Armenians, 
132,000  Greeks,  and  37,000  Jews. 

We  will  now  briefly  sketch,  according  to 
official  and  other  reliable  authorities,  the 
forms  and  divisions  of  the  Government  of  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

Although  the  Ottoman  government  still 
retains  the  spirit,  many  of  the  principles, 
and  most  of  the  laws  which  have  been  In¬ 
stituted  by  different  sovereigns,  since  the 
time  of  Mohammed  and  the  first  Kaliph, 
yet  the  government  has  been  reconstructed, 
to  a  great  degree,  by  the  introduction  of  new 
institutions  by  the  late  Sultan  Mahmud,  and 
especially  since  the  enforcement  of  the  *Tan- 


*  Tanzimat.  plural  of  the  Arabic  word  Tansim, 
or  organization. 


zimat,  or  organizations  promulgated  by  the 
celebrated  Khatti  •  sheri/  of  GulkbanI,  on 
the  3d  of  November,  1839.  This  was  a 
celebrated  day  in  the  history  of  the  regene¬ 
ration,  or  rather,  of  the  reform  of  the  civil, 
political,  and  military  administration  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Sultan. 

It  was  on  that  day  that  there  assembled 
at  the  imperial  paiace  of  Top-Kapou,  in  the 
pl.-iin  Gulkhand,  *  (Home  of  Rosea,}  the 
young  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  with  all  bis 
cout  t,  the  Ulemas,  the  chief  civil  and  military 
functionaries,  the  heads  of  offices,  represent¬ 
atives  of  foreign  friendly  CourU^,  the  Sheiks, 
Khatibs,  and  Imaums  of  all  ranks  and  of  all 
hierarchies,  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Greek  and 
of  the  Armenian  Catholics,  and  of  the  Greek 
Reformed  Churches,  the  Rabbi  of  the  Jews, 
and  all  the  heads  of  the  notable  corporations 
of  Constantinople. 

It  was  in  this  assembly  that  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  distinguished  Reecbid 
Pacha,  read  in  a  clear  loud  voice  the  Khatti- 
sherif,  or  charter,  which  set  forth  that  it  was 
the  free  act  of  the  Sultan,  for  the  benefit  and 
happiness  of  his  people. 

The  preamble  is  remarkable,  and  declares, 
“All  the  woild,  it  is  said,  knows  that  in  the 
first  times  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy,  the 
glorious  precepts  of  the  Koran  and  the  laws 
of  the  empire  have  ever  constituted  a  revered 
code.  In  consequence,  the  Empire  grew  in 
strength  and  magnificence,  and  under  the 
regular  observance  of  which  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Sultan  have  attained  prosperity  and 
ease.  But  duiing  a  period  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  a  succession  of  obstructive 
accidents,  and  divers  other  causes,  have  pre¬ 
vented  a  regular  conformity  to  the  sacred  code, 
and  to  the  laws  and  regulations  flowing  from 
the  Koran.  Therefore  the  former  power  and 
prosperity  has  disappeaied,  and  changed 
into  weakness  and  mtsery.  An  effect,  that  an 
empire  loses  all  stability  when  it  ceases  to 
observe  and  enforce  iu  laws.  These  con¬ 
siderations  have  unce.asingly  been  present  to 
our  mind  ;  and  from  the  day  of  our  accession 
to  the  throne  we  have  had  seriously  in  view 
the  public  good,  the  amelioration  and  the  re¬ 
lief  of  our  people.  For,  considering  the  geo¬ 
graphical  positions  of  the  Ottoman  provinces, 
the  fertility  of  their  soils,  the  aptitude  and 
intelligence  of  the  inhabitants,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  by  efficacious  means,  and  with 
the  succor  of  God,  we  may  reestablish  the 
former  stiength,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
of  our  people.  Therefore,  with  full,  confi- 


*  Gulkhane ;  literally,  the  Hinust  or  Honu  of 
Roses  ;  from  Gul,  Rom,  and  Kbane,  House. 
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dence  in  the  Most  High,  and  supported  by 
the  intercession  of  our  Prophet,  we  have 
judged  that  by  the  institution  of  new  in- 
atruciions  we  will  extend  to  the  provinces 
which  compose  the  Ottoman  empire  the 
happy  benehts  of  a  good  administration.'* 

The  new  institutions  contained  in  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  Oulkhan^,  comprehended — 

Ist.  The  necessarv  and  efficient  guaranties 
for  assuring  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire, 
Mussulmans  and  Rayahs,  perfect  security  as 
to  their  lives,  their  honor,  and  their  property. 

2d.  A  regular  system  of  assessing  and 
levying  taxes. 

A  regular  mode  of  levying  troops, 
and  6xing  the  term  of  their  service. 

The  Sultan,  on  promulgating  this  charter, 
engaged  on  oath  scrupulously  to  observe  all 
that  its  provisions  set  forth  :  the  original 
being  depoiited  in  the  same  chamber  with 
the  mantle  of  the  Prophet. 

The  new  Tanzimat,  or  organiiation,  of  the 
laws  is  strictly  based  on  this  charter,  and  is 
divided  into  four  parts : 

1st.  The  government,  or  councils  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  Medjalivi  devleti  aliie. 

2d.  The  administrative  division  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  Zabthiie  ve  maliie  meemourleri. 

8d.  Judicial  affairs,  Ilmli'e. 

4lh.  Military  questions,  Seifie. 

The  fqrm  of  Ottoman  government  is  in 
itself  undeniably  absolute,  but  tempered  at 
least,  for  some  time  past,  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  age,  by  commercial  intercourse, 
by  the  general  influence  of  the  progress  of 
European  civilization,  to  a  great  degree  by 
the  new  organization  or  tamimat  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  also  by  the  public  sentiments  of 
right  and  wrong  entertained  by  the  people, 
and  by  the  action  and  power  of  the  supreme 
passions  of  human  nature— /cor  and  hope. 

Formerly  it  was  said  of  the  Ottoman  go¬ 
vernment,  C'est  un  despotisms  moderi  par 
rassassinat — A  despotism  tempered  by  assas¬ 
sination.  We  trust  and  believe  that  this  once 
frequent  atrocity  has  vanished  for  ever. 

We  will  now  briefly  analyze  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Ottoman  government  and  its 
administrations. 

1.  Of  the  Emperor,  whom  we  usually, 
but  erroneously,  designate  the  Sultan.  The 
Ottoman  title  of  the  Emperor  is  Padishah, 
formed  of  two  Persian  nouns,  Pad,  protector, 
and  Shah,  king.  Padishah  was,  until  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  First  of  France,  the 
title  exclusively  given  by  the  Orientals  to 
the  Ottoman  sovereigns.  Francis  the  First 
was  the  first  and  for  a  long  time  the  only 
Christian  monarch  whom  the  Turks  conde- 
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scended  to  address  as  Padishah.  The  Em¬ 
perors  of  Qermany  they  addressed  as  Nemt- 
che  Tehasari,  or  Ctesars  of  Germany.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  they  called  Moskuv  or 
Moskoff-  Tchari,  and  afterwaids  Rousia- 
Tchari.  It  was  by  the  treaty  of  Kainargi 
that  the  Sovereign  of  Russia,  Katharine,  was 
first  styled  Padishahi,  and  Napoleon  was 
addressed  in  1805,  by  the  Forte,  Imperathor 
ve  Padishah.  At  present  all  friendly  sove- 
reigiis  are  styled  Padishah.* 

The  title  of  Sultan,  which  means  literally 
Prince,  tvas  first  assumed,  A.  D.  1200,(699 
of  the  Hegira,)  by  Osman  Ist,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Seldchukian  Padishah,  or 
Emperor  Allaoddin.  It  is  from  this  event 
that  we  may  date  the  foundation  of  the  Otto¬ 
man,  or  rather  Osnaan  Empire.  The  title  of 
Sultan  is  also  given  to  the  children,  brothers, 
and  sisters  of  the  Padishah.  With  mules  it 
precedes  the  name,  as  Sultan- Mahmoud, 
Sultan -Mehcmet.  It  follows  the  names  of 
females,  as  E>ma  Sultan,  Validd  Sultan,  the 
SulUina  Mother. 

The  Tartar  title,  Khan,  is  equivalent  to 
high  and  powerful  Loid.  The  Ottoman  Elm- 
perors  al>o  add  Khan  to  their  other  titles. 
The  investiture  of  the  sword,  or  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  Taklide- Seif,  is  celebrated  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  the  accession  of 
the  Empi'ror,  in  the  mos(]ue  of  the  tomb  of 
Eyoub,  a  venerated  disciple  of  Mohammed. 
The  great  dignitaries  of  the  Empire  are  then 
present,  and  the  swort  is  girt  on  the  Em¬ 
peror  by  the  Sheik  of  t*  e  dervishes,  MevUvi. 

The  Emperor  is  the  representative  and  de¬ 
positary  of  the  laws,  and  he  is  the  supreme 
executive  authority.  He  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  modify  the  laws,  but  be  cauuot  alone 
change  their  fundamental  principles  or  cha¬ 
racter. 

His  decrees  are  called  Khatti-sherif,  (illus¬ 
trious  writing,)  ox  Khatti  humdioun,  (august 
writing,)  or  simply  Khat,  meaning  a  writing 
ptir  excellence,  as  the  minute  or  Khat  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  proper  record  office  has,  besides 
his  signature,  {U>ughra,')  a  line  at  least  in 
the  Padishah’s  handwriting,  as,  for  example, 
Moudjebinj  amel  alouna,  (so  let  it  be  done.) 
Khatti-sherif,  and  Khat,  are  in  usage  applied 
to  any  paper  or  letter  signed  by  the  Padishah. 

His  authority,  whether  executive  or  legis¬ 
lative,  is  administered  directly  or  interme¬ 
diately  by  two  government  personages.  The 
6rst  is  the  Sadri  asam,  or  Grand  Vezir,  the 
second  is  the  Sheik-ul- Islam,  or  Mufti. 

The  first  was  instituted  as  early  as  A.  D. 


*  See  “  Dictioniuire  de  BianchL” 
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760,  or  132  of  the  Hegira,  by  the  6rst  Ka- 
of  the  Ahbatnde  dynaiity.  The  Grand 
Vezir,  as  hU  Arabic  title,  Sadri-atam,  im¬ 
plies,  is  the  supreme  chief  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  ;  all  the  other  ministers  being  dependent 
on  him.  Nothing  can  be  presented  to  the 
Buluin  but  through  him,  nor  any  deed 
ordered  to  be  executed  proprto  motu  but 
tbroogh  him  intermediately.  He  presides  in 
the  Privy  Council,  appoints  to  most  offices, 
commands  the  army  in  his  proper  person,  or 
by  his  lieutenants;  but  all  his  powers  are  in 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  Sultan,  by 
virtue  of  a  special  Khatti-sherif.*  The  Sul¬ 
tan  may,  and  often  does,  deprive  him  in¬ 
stantly  of  all  his  power  and  dignities. 

The  Sheik  ul-Ialam,  or  Mufti,  is  generally 
considered  by  Christians  to  hold  the  same 
powers  in  spiritual  affairs  as  the  Grand  Vezir 
does  in  the  political  and  military  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  that  he  is  the  representative  of 
the  Sultan  as  the  legitimate  and  hereditary 
Kaliph  of  Islamism.  But  the  spiritual  power, 
as  arrogated,  exercised,  and  undestood  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  does  not  exist  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  and  hierarchy  of  the  Koran. 

The  real  function  of  the  Sbeik-ul-Islam  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the  Koran, 
as  chief  of  the  Ulema,  or  corps,  which  em¬ 
body  both  religious  and  judicial  services  in 
their  functions  ;  yet  as  head  of  this  corps  he 
is  himst-lf,  with  rare  exceptions,  neither  priest 
nor  magistrate.  He  is  keeper  of  the  seal ; 
he  is  also  head  of  the  university,  and  of  the 

ubiic  schools.  To  validate  imperial  decrees, 

is  signature,  or  Fetva,  has  always  been 
considered  indispensable.  But  for  some 
time  past  this  Fetva,  once  so  formidable, 
has  become  a  mere  judicial  formality.  But 
during  the  last  reign  the  Mufti,  being  a 
bigot,  refused  to  sign  a  Fetva,  and  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  Sultan.  The  Mufti  is  ad¬ 
dressed  as  his  Highness,  and  ranks  in  the 
hierarchy  with  the  Grand  Vezir,  who  pajs 
him  a  public  visit  annually  in  the  month  of 
Ramazan. 

The  Ministry  or  Privy  Council  {Medjlici- 
khasa)  consists  of  members  bearing  the  rank 
of  Mushirs,  or  councillors  of  the  sovereign. 
They  are  the  Grand  Vezir;  the  Sbeik-ul- 
Islam  ;  the  Seratkier,  or  Minister  of  War ; 
the  Capitan  Pasha,  or  Minister  of  Marine  ; 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  who  is 
also  governor  of  all  the  fortified  places  of 
the  Empire  ;  the  Muttechar,  or  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  who  is  also  Chief  Councillor  to 


*  See  “  Dictionnaire  de  Bianchi,*’  and  other  au¬ 
thorities. 


the  Grand  Vesir.  This  Ministry  was  for*  I 

merly  governed  by  a  Kxaya  Bey,  or  Chief  I 

Bey,  a  title  extinguished  by  the  late  Sultan  ^ 

Mahmoud,  and  replaced  by  the  present  as  i. 

the  Oumouri  Milkiie  Naziri,  or  Director  of  the 
Affairs  of  the  Interior. 

The  functions  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  (Oumouri  Charidjie  Naziri,)  or  Director 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  were  formerly  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Reia,  or  Chief  Effendi,  as 
Chancellor  of  State,  but  the  office  was 
abolished  by  the  late  Sultan,  who  appointed 
a  special  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Then 
followed  the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and 
Public  Works,  Finance,  and  of  Police,  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  State,  the  Inten- 
dant-General  of  the  Mint,  and  the  Inlendant- 
General  of  the  Vaextufa,  or  lands  and  proper¬ 
ty  belonging  to  mosques  and  religious  foun¬ 
dations,  said  to  comprise  one-third  of  the 
whole  lands  of  Turkey. 

This  Cabinet  or  Council  is  styled  the  Di-  | 
van,  or  Sublime  Porte,  much  in  the  sense 
that  we  say  the  British  Ministry,  the  Cabinet 
of  St.  James’s,  and  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tui-  . 
leries.  The  Sublime  Porte,  the  Pasna-kapou-  | 
ci,  or  Porte  of  the  Pasha,  is  properly  speaking 
the  palace  or  residence  of  the  Grand  Vezir, 
where  he  holds  his  great  Chancery  of  Stale. 

But  when  the  Grand  Vezir  is  disgraced  or 
displaced,  the  Sultan  is  always  opposed  to 
reside  within  this  palace. 

The  Privy  Council,  or  Cabinet,  meets 
ordinarily  under  the  presidence  of  the  Grand 
Vezir  twice  a  week,  and  deliberates  on  all 
such  public  questions  as  require  the  attention 
of  the  Government,  The  Grand  Vezir  and 
the  principal  Ministers  meet  also  in  a  secret 
Council,  when  grave  questions  of  stale  re¬ 
quire  urgent  consideration. 

Besides  the  great  Council  or  Cabinet,  there 
are  also  Imperial  Councils  attached  to  each 
ministerial  section,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Foreign  Department.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  Council  of  State  and  Justice,  (^Medjlici 
valai  ahkiami  adlite.)  This  Council  was 
instituted  in  1840,  and  is  composed  of  a 
President,  who  is  a  Cabinet  Minister,  nine 
Councillors,  and  two  Secretaries.  Its  attri¬ 
butions  comprise  the  preparation  of  laws, 
which  are  to  be  promulgated  by  ordonnances, 
as  that  for  example  of  the  new  organization, 
or  tanzimat,  resulting  from  the  Rhatli-sherif 
of  Gulkhan^,  in  1839.  It  also  exercises 
many  other  functions  respecting  the  interior 
legislation  and  administration  ;  draws  up  in¬ 
structions  for  provincial  governors ;  and,  as 
a  court  of  justice,  takes  cognizance  of  all 
crimes  against  the  state,  and  revises  all  judg- 
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m^nts  when  appealed  to  in  criminal  matters. 
On  the  first  day  of  each  year  the  Sultan  re¬ 
airs  alone  or  publicly  to  the  Council  of 
iate  and  J ustice,  and  after  hearing;  a  report 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Council  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
appertaining  to  its  jurisdiction,  he  calls  the 
attention  of  the  Councillors  to  the  subject  to 
be  submitted  to-  their  consideration  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  concludes  either  by  his 
praise  or  disapprobation  of  their  past  con¬ 
duct.  This  discourse  is  considered  much  in 
the  sense  of  a  speech  from  the  throne  to  the 
legislatures  of  constitutional  states. 

2.  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
{Medjlici  mearijC  Oumounitt)  consists  of  a 
President,  eight  CoonciUors,  and  two  Secre¬ 
taries. 

3.  The  superior  Council  of  War  {Dari 
ichourat  aticeri)  consists  of  a  President  and 
fourteen  Councillors,  with  Secretaries,  <fec. ; 
for  organizing  and  administering  all  matters 
connected  with  the  army,  war,  &c. 

4.  The  Council  of  the  In  tendance  of  Ar¬ 
tillery  {Medjlici  top  kkane  amirii)  conusts 
of  a  President  and  six  Councillors. 

5.  The  Council  of  Marine,  or  Admiralty, 
{Medjliei  Bahrtte,)  is  composed  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  and  seven  Councillors. 

6.  The  Court  of  Accounts  {Mtdjlici 
Maliie)  consists  of  a  President  and  eleven 
Councillors. 

7.  The  Council  of  Public  Works  {Afedj- 
lici  Nafii)  U,  composed  of  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  as  President,  and  six  Councillors. 

8  The  Council  of  Mines  (Medjlici  Me'a- 
din)  consists  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint, 
President,  and  five  members. 

9.  The  Council  of  Police  (Medjlici  xab- 
thye)  consists  of  the  under  Director  of  Police, 
President,  and  twelve  members. 

10.  The  Council  of  Military  Fabrics, 
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(Medjlici  'ymatali  harbiie,)  recently  institu¬ 
ted,  consists  of  four  members  only,  presided 
over  by  a  General  of  Division. 

Besides  the  foregoing  Councils,  for  aiding 
the  several  departments  of  the  Government, 
there  is  the  important  department  of  the 
Chancery  or  State,  which,  together  with 
the  financial  administration  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  judicial  and  military  administrations, 
we  must  reserve  for  our  next  number.  They 
bear  so  especially  on  the  present  condition 
and  progress  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
are  so  imperfectly  understood  by  the  British 
public,  that  we  may  usefully  devote  another 
article  to  those  great  divisions  of  the  Turkish 
Government. 

We  have,  in  conjunction  with  France, 
commenced  a  war  against  a  barbarous  em¬ 
pire  of  many  nations,  in  defence  of,  not  the 
Islamic  religion,  but  the  Ottoman  territories. 
We  are  waging  a  war  against  the  great 
enemy  of  all  civil  and  political  liberty — of 
all  religious  and  moral  freedom.  It  is  a  war 
against  a  country  and  a  people  difficult,  be¬ 
yond  any  certain  estimate,  as  to  our  power 
of  reaching  and  subduing  their  vital  strength. 
Shallow  waters,  visible  and  sunken  rocks, 
morasses,  forests,  and  deserts,  are  the  natural 
defences  of  their  borders.  We  may  drive 
them  out  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  but  we 
cannot  well  follow  and  destroy  them  within 
their  own  wild  and  watery  regions.  We,  in 
fact,  hare  entered  upon  a  war,  the  duration, 
the  success,  the  casualties  and  expenses  of 
which  cannot  be  comprehended.  It  may 
involve  all  Europe,  all  the  world,  in  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  strife  and  in  torrents  of  bloodshed. 
Therefore  we  cannot  be  too  well  informed  as 
to  the  condition,  morals,  religion,  resources, 
and  people  of  the  Ottoman  l^pire,  and  of 
the  justice  of  the  awful  responsibilities  un¬ 
dertaken  by  England  and  by  France. 
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THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  RUSSO-EUROPEAN  QUESTION. 


Of  the  raonarchs,  statesmen,  diploma-  ' 
tists,  and  naral  and  military  commanders, 
who  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  the  chief  actors 
in  the  Eastern  question,  there  are  few  of 
whom  the  public  do  not  know  all  the  per¬ 
sonal  details  that  are  necessary  to  gratify 
the  ordinary  appetite.  But  amidst  the  hur¬ 
rying  march  of  events,  the  conflicting  views 
of  publicists,  the  contradictory  professions  of 
proclamations  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  the  perplexing  fecundity  of  doubtful 
news — amidst  all  these  elements  of  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  public  mind,  it  is  probable  that 
few  have  taken  the  trouble  to  study  and  de¬ 
termine  the  relative  positions,  character,  and 
proportions  of  all  these  various  personages, 
so  as  to  note  the  harmony  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  their  individual  history  and  the  part 
they  have  played,  or  may  be  called  upon  to 
play,  in  the  great  drama  of  which  the  first 
act  has  lately  passed  before  our  eyes. 

Y et  most,  if  not  all  of  these  illustrious  or 
notable  persons  do,  with  a  singular  faithful¬ 
ness,  embody  and  exemplify  the  conditions 
of  the  struggle,  and  typify  their  several 
parts ;  just  as,  in  an  art-novel,  abstract  cha¬ 
racters  are  moved  or  fused  into  action  and 
unity,  like  the  isolated  pieces  in  a  kaleido¬ 
scope.  After  great  epochs,  poets  and  paint¬ 
ers  have  been  accustomed  to  gather  together 
in  a  picture  the  chief  actors  in  the  completed 
episode.  All  we  aim  at  doing,  is  to  reverse 
the  order  of  time,  and  to  offer  a  sketch  or 
outline  of  such  a  grouping,  in  the  beginning 
instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  dramatic  mys¬ 
tery. 

Towering  above  the  other  actors  in  this 
great  drama,  like  the  dark  spirit  of  evil  em¬ 
bodied  in  Elastern  superstition,  and  casting 
on  them  and  their  acts  the  shadow  of  his 
fatal  policy,  is  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the 
representative  and  the  renewed  type  of  those 
Asiatic  chiefs  who  in  former  ages  overran 
the  civilized  world.  Let  us  mount  from  the 
coarser  (iroofs  this  monarch  has  lately  given 
of  the  rapacity  and  duplicity  of  his  nature, 
to  the  grander  picture  he  presents,  if  we 


contemplate  him  as  the  faithful,  perhaps 
fanatical,  instrument  of  a  predestined  fate. 
Thus  much  of  extenuation  may  well  be  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  Czar,  without  detracting  from 
the  horror  or  the  contempt  inspired  by  his 
daring  impiety,  his  violations  of  right,  or 
his  base  cunning  and  falsehood.  The  events 
of  his  career  might  well  inspire  him  with 
fanatical  self-reliance.  Select*  d  for  the 
throne  in  violation  of  the  hereditary  right  of 
his  elder  brother,  and  mounting  that  throne 
amidst  the  horrors  of  an  un8ucce^sful  insur¬ 
rection,  he  has  now  for  nearly  thirty  years 
wielded  a  power  without  parallel  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of, mankind,  not  even  of  the  immediate 
successors  of  Octavius  Caesar.  Worshipped 
by  the  immense  majority  of  his  blinded  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  representative  of  God  dn  earth, 
he  must  indeed  have  been  more  than  human 
not  to  have  contracted  a  habit  of  piide  and 
self-reliance  almost  sublime,  or  if  he  had 
avoided  that  fatalism  which  has  been  the 
genius  of  all  great  disturbers  of  mankind. 
It  is  not  honorable  to  ourselves  to  degrade 
our  enemy  ;  when  we  do  so,  we  detract  from 
the  glory  of  combating  or  conquering.  It 
is  unworthy  our  own  greatness  to  proclaim 
that  we  are  going  forth,  in  all  the  might  of 
our  armed  strength  on  sea  and  on  land,  to 
fight  against  a  madman.  It  is  equally  an 
error  to  vulgarize  the  contest,  by  expunging 
its  religious  and  political  elements,  and 
cramping  it  within  the  limits  of  a  mere  every¬ 
day  territorial  robbeij.  The  Emperor  of 
Rus>ia  maybe  mad,  in  the  sense  of  an  ex¬ 
alted  pride  or  fanaticism,  which  blinds  him 
to  the  essential  iniquity  of  his  position,  or 
the  hollowness  of  his  resources ;  he  may  look 
upon  his  grasp  of  the  Principalities  as  only 
one  more  case  of  appropriation,  such  as  those 
which  have  added  to  the  Russian  empire 
Finland,  Poland,  the  Crimea,  and  other  re¬ 
gions  on  the  Black  Seax>r  the  Caspian.  We, 
at  least,  in  Western  Europe,  gain  nothing 
by  misrepresenting  the  Imperial  infirmity ; 
while  we  lose  b^  regarding  as  an  isolated 
aggression  the  crisis  of  a  career  of  conquest. 
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,  Rather  let  us  recognize  in  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  the  inheritor  of  that  scheme  of  con¬ 
quest  ;  of  a  supposed  mission  to  revive  the 
patriarchal  principle,  and  extend  it  to  human 
society ;  in  opposition  to  the  democratic 
principle,  which,  in  forms  more  or  less  modi¬ 
fied,  prevails,  or  will  prevail,  in  Europe.  In 
this  way  we  arrive  at  a  conception  of  the 
character  and  policy  of  the  arch-instigator 
of  all  the  coming  mischief,  not  at  all  incon¬ 
sistent  with  some  less  poetic  features  in  the 
history  of  this  Eastern  question.  The  pro¬ 
clamations,  impious  even  to  blasphemy  in  the 
eyes  of  Western  Christians;  the  shameless 
audacity  and  refined  hypocrisy  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  made  to  England  and  F ranee  ;  these 
only  admit  of  excuse  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
profound  faith,  shared  with  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple,  in  a  mission  of  conquest  and  political 
and  religious  propagandism.  Russian  diplo¬ 
macy  seems  to  be  compounded  of  European 
political  science  and  Asiatic  cunning.  There 
16  something  imposing  on  the  imagination  in 
the  spectacle  of  a  policy  so  widely  ramified, 
so  grand  in  its  larger  operations,  so  subtle 
and  minute  in  its  secret  course,  so  furnished 
with  mask  behind  mask,  and  with  such  a 
Protean  plasticity  of  politicd  principle,  as  to 
have  alternated  friendships  and  hatreds  with 
the  fluctuations  of  interest ;  so  ready  in  pe¬ 
riods  of  danger,  and  t-o  adroit  in  escaping 
complicity,  as  that  it  should  have  taken  the 
leading  part  in  every  great  war,  and  every 
great  coun<'il,  and  have  become  indissolubly 
identified  wi;h  the  history  of  Europe  during 
at  hast  the  last  half  century.  Of  this  po¬ 
licy  the  Emperor  of  Russia  stands  forth  the 
representative.  For  its  action  during  nearly 
forty  years  he  is  lesponsible.  He  is  Russia 
in  the  sense  that  Cromwell  or  Peel  was  Eng¬ 
land,  or  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  or  Napo¬ 
leon  was  France.  Now,  in  nearly  his  six¬ 
tieth  year,  after  a  long  reign  of  almost 
uninterrupted  idolatry  ai  home  and  success 
abroad,  is  come  the  great  crisis  of  his  life, 
the  testing-point  of  his  career.  For  all  the 
mistiust  and  hatred  inspired  by  his  policy, 
lie  is  not  personally  responsible.  He  has 
but  taken  up  and  perfected  the  attain  of  his 
predecessors,  which  again  he  hopes  to  leave, 
toned  and  strengthened,  to  his  successors. 
For  many  reasons,  his  former  and  minor  ag¬ 
gressions  have  been  overlooked  by  contem- 
pomry  sovereigns  and  statesmen  ;  but  now 
he  has  the  whole  of  Europe  in  arms  against 
him,  backed  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  ci¬ 
vilized  world,  and  with  the  Asiatic  chiefs 
watching  the  result,  in  order  to  profit  by  his 
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expected  reverses,  and  revenge  themselves 
for  all  the  terror  with  which  he  has  hereto¬ 
fore  inspired  them. 

Thus  regarded,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
becomes  an  enemy  worthy  our  sword  ;  at 
least  if  we  accept  that  towering  apparition 
as  a  reality,  not  as  a  phantom,  or  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary,  very  ordinary  form,  magnified  by  the 
combined  agency  of  mystery  and  fear.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  should  prove  to  be  but  a  phantom  ? 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  really  lo  the  other 
powers  almost  a  greater  mystery  than  the 
dead  kings  of  Nineveh  or  ^ypt.  Is  this 
vast  power,  whose  mere  name  has  been 
thought  sufficient,  when  invoked,  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe,  is  it  in  a  material  what 
it  has  been  in  a  moral  sense  ?  Is  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  really  a  sovereign  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  any  who  ever  ruled  on  the  earth  ; 
or  is  he  a  gigantic  dupe, — dupe  of  his  own 
sublime  exaltation,  ten-thousand-fold  dupe 
of  the  cunning  sycophancy  and  self  seeking 
zeal  of  myriMs  of  corrupt  officials,  multi¬ 
plying  and  propagating  falsehood  with  the 
hateful  fecundity  of  the  vermin  they  resem¬ 
ble  ?  Is  this  great  Emperor  of  Russia 
really  to  be  feared,  or  only  to  be  pitied  ? 
Is  he  only  a  mock  god,  awaiting  the  hour  of 
inevitable  chastisement,  when  the  heavens 
will  fall  and  abase  the  edifice  of  bis  great¬ 
ness,  ns  the  summer  sun  might  melt  away  an 
ice  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  ?  There 
are  two  sides  to  the  picture  of  this  mnn, 
this  embodied  system.  Is  he  the  demi-god, 
the  ruler  of  millions  of  willing  subjects,  the 
commander  of  an  army  numerous  enough  to 
engage  in  a  pitched  battle  the  disposable 
forces  of  Europe,  wielder  of  a  despotism  so 
exquisitely  organized  that  the  slightest  im¬ 
pulse  of  his  Imperial  will  is  executed  in  the 
remotest  part  of  his  empire  with  the  instan¬ 
taneousness  of  the  telegraph;  and  chief 
mainspring  and  receiver  of  a  diplomacy  ex¬ 
tending  all  over  the  earth,  conveying  to  him 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  daguerreotype  the  so¬ 
cial  and  political  aspect  of  nations,  and  the 
secrets  of  their  courts,  even  of  their  states¬ 
men  ;  is  he  this  dread  power,  of  whom  the 
brave.'t  nation  might  well  take  account  ere 
provoking  his  hostility  ?  or, — and  now  we 
touch  on  that  great  mystery  of  our  time 
which  a  few  monihs  or  years  will  solve — or, 
is  this  Colossus  really  only  a  myth  magnified 
in  the  shadowy  dimness  of  the  northern  dis¬ 
tance  ;  master,  not  of  a  worshipping  nation, 
but  of  millions  brutified  by  intemperance, 
and  abasedby  hopeless  slavery ;  commander 
of  an  army  feeble  in  force  as  formal  in  dis- 
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cipline ;  of  a  navy  presenting  the  wooden 
walls  bristling  with  guns,  but  wanting  the 
brave  hearts  to  man  them ;  head  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  system  corrupt  and  venal  even 
to  its  minutest  fibre ;  and  chief  of  a  diplo¬ 
macy  whose  agents  are  employed,  not,  as  he  j 
believes,  in  sending  him  pictures — true  pic¬ 
tures — of  foreign  courts  and  peoples,  but  in 
feeding  his  diseased  vanity  with  that  poison 
of  flattering  falsehood  which  has  already 
wrought  his  sublime  egotism  up  to  a  state  of 
oblivious  madness  ?  One  of  these  hypo¬ 
thetical  views  of  the  character  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Nicholas  is  necessaiy  in  order  to  rescue 
him  from  the  imputation  of  fatuity  in  delib¬ 
erately  provoking  combined  Europe.  He  is 
either  the  Invincible,  or  the  moet  gigantic 
impostor,  or  the  most  miseiable  dupe,  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

In  almost  artistic  contrast  with  this  per¬ 
sonification  of  Muscovite  barbari^m,  under 
the  mask  of  European  civilization,  stands  the 
character  of  the  Turkish  Sultan — mild  and 
calm,  but  loyal  and  brave.  While  Nicholas 
has  but  pretended,  Abd-ul  Medjid  ha.s  prac¬ 
tised  progress.  To  raise  the  Czai,  the  lights 
of  Constantine  had  been  set  aside ;  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  first  set  on  ascending  the  thione  was  to 
pardon  and  cherish  his  brother,  at  once  rival 
and  rebel — departing  in  this  from  immemo¬ 
rial  usage,  which  dictated  his  muider  as  a 
mere  precaution.  While  the  whole  life  of 
Nicholas  has  been  devoted  to  advancing  the 
nefarious  hereditary  policy,  or  by  simulated 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  to  strengthening 
the  power  of  his  house  ;  the  less  stormy  and 
imposing,  but  more  noble  and  useful  career 
of  Abd-ul-Medjid  has  presented  a  picture  of 
personal  integrity  and  political  wisdom — in 
a  Mussulm  tn  infinitely  illustrious.  In  truth, 
the  public  virtues  of  the  Sultan  have  caused 
the  public  vices  of  the  Czar.  If  the  one 
had  been  content  to  pass  a  life  of  sloth  and 
sensuality,  while  the  institutions  of  bis  coun¬ 
try  ran  to  rankness  or  decay,  the  other  would 
have  been  content  to  see  him  thus  preparing 
the  victim  fur  the  saciifice,  and  would  not 
have  hacked  its  members  prematurely.  But 
while  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  been  worsen¬ 
ing  the  despotic  system  of  bis  empire,  the 
better  to  wield  it  for  conquest,  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  has  pursued  a  policy  of  enlightened 
wisdom,  enfranchising  the  minds  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  from  political  tanaticism  and  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  inci  easing  their  freedom  by  devel¬ 
oping  their  material  resources.  His  policy, 
like  that  of  Nicholas,  was  inherited  ;  but  bis 
personal  character  has  as  much  exalted  it,  as 
the  fell  energy  and  consistency  of  Nicholas 


have  intensified  the  criminality  of  that  of 
Russia.  While  the  reputation  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  stained  by  many  acts  of  perfidy  and 
cruel  tyranny,  not  one  crime  is  scored  up 
against  the  name  of  the  Sultan  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  whole  heait  of  Europe  tb  obbed 
in  sympathy  with  his  nobility  of  nature, 
when  he  ri>ked  the  anger  of  his  two  irre¬ 
sistible  neighbors,  rather  than  break  his  faith 
with  Kossuth,  or  give  up  to  their  persecutors 
those  who  had  tasted  of  h.s  hospitality. 
These  geneious  virtues  have  in  all  ages  ren- 
deied  illusliious  the  Turkish  characier,  while 
the  name  of  Muscovite  has  ever  b  en  almost 
synonymous  with  treachery  and  cunning. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  pretends  much  zeal 
for  the  Chiistians  ;  if  he  could  make  himself 
as  good  a  man  as  the  Sulun,  or  his  subjects 
as  fiee  and  as  prosperous  as  the  Turks  and 
the  Cbrisiians  under  their  sway,  his  pre¬ 
tensions  might  have  a  better  chance  with  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.  In  the  present 
Sultan  of  the  Turks  we  have  indeed  a  wor¬ 
thy  ally.  Many  times  we  have  fought  the 
battles  and  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  worth¬ 
less  and  ungrateful ;  such  is  not,  nor  will  be, 
Abd  ul-Medjid.  He  has  gi\en  proofs  of 
his  honorable  nature ;  and  if  there  were  no 
reasons  of  state  for  supporting  bis  cause,  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  undertake  it.  The 
picture  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  Turkish 
Sultan  is  a  grateful  contrast  to  tbut  of  the 
Russian  Czar.  In  espousing  his  cause,  we 
are  really  taking  the  side  of  civilization 
against  barbarism.  If  Russia  could  prevail 
against  associated  Europe  in  this  struggle, 
she  would  have  attained  the  permanent 
triumph  of  principles  opposed  to  those  free 
forms  of  government  which  are  the  posses¬ 
sion  or  the  light  of  the  European  nations, 
and  which  are  associated  with  the  progress 
of  human  freedom.  In  this  sense,  whatever 
may  be  the  veneer  of  civilization  over  the 
coarse  bulk  of  Russian  society,  the  triumph 
of  Russia  would  be  the  triumph  of  a  species 
of  barbaiism.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever 
the  past  history  of  Turkish  Mohammedanism, 
it  is  incontestable  that  it  Is  at  present  strug¬ 
gling  into  a  species  of  civilization.  Its  vices 
belong  to  the  past,  its  virtues  advance  into 
the  future.  Uprightness  and  honor  in  public 
and  private  dealings,  religious  toleration,  and 
internal  administration  daily  strengthening  in 
health  and  integrity  ;  brave  troops,  inspired 
by  loyally  and  nationality  ;  and  accomplished 
commanders,  devoted  to  the  Sultan’s  interest, 
though  not  his  native-born  subjects,  by 
sympathy  with  his  character  and  fortunes — 
these  are  the  tendencies  and  characteristics 
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of  the  Turkey  of  to-day,  of  which  the  Sultan 
stands  forth  as  the  representative.  The 
sympathies  of  Europe  have  been  declared  in 
advance,  on  a  balance  of  moral  claims  be¬ 
tween  him  arid  l)is  arch-enemy. 

From  the  East  let  us  turn  to  the  West; 
from  ihe  two  sovereigns  who  are  the  princi¬ 
pals,  to  the  two  sovereigns  who  have  been 
compelled  to  interfere  in  the  contest.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  our  ally,  and  in 
that  capacity  demands  a  suspension  at  least 
of  the  eonttoversy  his  career  has  provoked. 
In  our  tableau  he  fills  a  conspicuous  place. 
He,  like  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  personifies 
an  idea  of  milit  try  force ;  but,  unlike  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  he  does  not  use  it  to 
oppress  or  conquer  his  neighbors.  While  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  been  the  tempter  and 
the  conspirator,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
has  been  the  loyal  upholder  of  the  honor  of 
his  country,  and  the  steady  advocate  of 
justice.  Claiming  inheritance  from  the  great¬ 
est  conqueior  of  modern  times,  he  uses  his 
heritage  on  the  solemn  pledge  that  the  age 
of  conquest  is  past.  The  la.st  Emperor  of 
Russia  lielped  in  raising  Europe  to  crush  and 
punish  the  last  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  now 
the  nephew  of  that  vanquished  conqueror 
steps  forward  to  check  the  rapacity  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia.  In  one  respect,  there  is  too 
much  resemblance  between  the  two  monarchs; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  despotic  character  of 
their  rule,  and  in  the  suppression  of  opinion 
by  which  it  is  accompanied.  For  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  is  urged  the  plea  of 
necessity;  while  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  argues  choice.  At  ail 
events,  the  despotism  of  the  one  is  employed 
for  good,  while  that  of  the  other  is  devoted 
to  evil.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  seeks 
apparently  to  represent  a  sort  of  midway 
state  between  the  heaven-derived  pairiarch- 
alism  of  Russian  theory,  and  the  anarchy  of 
democracy  which  resulted  from  French 
practice.  The  genius  of  Liberty  presides  at 
least  over  his  councils,  if  it  does  not  direct 
bis  domestic  government ;  and,  while  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  the  puffed  puppet  of 
a  rotten  social  organirMion,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  directs  with  a  firm  and  vigorous 
hand  an  administrative  system  which,  for 
unity  and  complex  simplicity,  has  perhaps 
no  parallel  in  the  world.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  lias  proclaimed  himself  arrogant, 
haughty,  passionate,  vindictive  at  baffled 
treacher)-;  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has 
shown  himself  dignified,  calm,  reasonable, 
and  temperate  in  the  consciousness  of  loyal 
purposes.  The  one  embodies  despotism  in 
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its  most,  the  other  in  its  least  odious  as¬ 
pect. 

Our  own  beloved  sovereign  but  speaks 
and  acts  through  her  Ministers;  yet  the  mild 
influence  of  her  personal  virtues,  and  the 
special  bent  of  her  consort’s  mind,  go  not 
for  nothing  in  this  drama.  Queen  Victoria 
represents  the  genius  of  peace  and  of  indus¬ 
try,  whose  well-being  are  imperilled  in  the 
outrage  offered  to  civilization  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  It  is  the  benign  spirit  so  embo¬ 
died  that  has  converted  the  French  nation 
from  sanguinary  purposes  to  gentler  pursuits, 
and  that  has  enabled  their  astute  ruler  to 
proclaim  f.eace  as  the  source  of  a  glory 
greater  than  that  derived  from  the  brilliant 
but  costly  triumphs  of  war.  It  is  this  spirit, 
of  which  our  Queen  stands  forth  the  repre¬ 
sentative,  that  has  sanctified  the  resistance 
of  Europe  to  the  threatened  Russian  iirup- 
tion.  So  that  she,  too,  takes  her  place  in 
this  our  tableau. 

Among  the  diplomatists  who  have  figured 
in  this  question,  some  stand  forth  with  pecu¬ 
liar  prominency.  We  speak  not  of  Menschi- 
koff,  who  was  a  mere  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
his  master ;  or  of  Lord  de  Redclyffe,  who, 
though  an  important,  was  only  a  secondary 
personage,  inasmuch  as  he  was  but  carrying 
out  instructions;  but  of  men  such  as  Nessel¬ 
rode,  Palmerston,  Aberdeen,  Redshid  Pacha, 
and  Drouyn-de  L’Huya,  by  whom,  more  or 
less,  the  initiative  has  been  taken.  Buol 
Schauenstein,  Manteuffel,  Sir  Hamilton  Sey¬ 
mour,  and  Lord  Westmoreland  can  only  be 
regarded  as  intermediaries. 

In  Nesselrode,  we  see  personified  the 
diplomacy  which  Nicholas  has  dishonored. 
If  the  Russia  of  1815,  the  conservator  and 
restorer,  and  the  champion  of  order  against 
revolution, — if  this  Russia  has  ceased  to  exist, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  Nesselrode ;  for  this 
stateMnan  has  always  advocated  the  policy 
which  was  consecrated  and  ivnewed  by  the 
settlement  of  1815,  and  which,  some  devia¬ 
tions  exeeptid,  had  been  so  followed  by 
Russia,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  joined  with  the 
rest  of  conservative  Europe  in  the  respect 
and  confidence  entertained  for  the  Emperor. 
Himself  an  actor  in  most  of  the  great  events 
that  have  characterized  the  policy  of  Russia 
Mnce  that  period,  the  ooiiiinuance  of  Nessel¬ 
rode  at  the  head  of  affairs  might  reasonably 
be  regarded  by  the  Western  nations  as  a 
guaranty  of  Russian  go<xl  faith,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  he  was  so  regarded. 

But  to  do  justice  to  Nesselrode,  we  must 
not  weigh  him  as  we  should  the  minister  of  a 
constitutional  monarch  under  similar  circum- 
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stances.  We  must  distinguish  between  the 
minister  and  'the  subject.  Nessdrode.'the 
hoary-headed  counsellor,  appealing  to  the 
memory  of  great  services  at  a  gre^t  epoch, 
and  respectfully  but  firmly  advising  his  Im 

Serial  master  against  a  suicidal  policy,  is  not 
fesselrode  the  able  and  supple  chancellor, 
bringing  to  the  aid  of  a  policy  he  disapproxes 
diplomatic  powers  which  he  recognizes  as 
the  absolute  properly  of  his  sovereign.  In 
a  constitutional  country,  a  minister  so  placed 
would  object  and  resign  ;  under  the  peculiar 
despotism  of  Russia,  he  advises,  but  obeys. 

A  forgetfulness  of  these  peculiarities  of  the 
Russian  system  seems  to  have  led  the  West¬ 
ern  Powers  into  error  for  a  time.  The  known 
attachment  of  Nesselrode  to  the  principles 
of  the  settlement  of  1815,  seemed  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  pitrfidious  scheme  of 
which  he  made  himself  the  mouthpiece,  when 
he  penned  the  despatches  full  of  sinister 
sophistry  to  which  his  name  is  attached. 
From  the  hour  when  the  Enoperor  finally 
lesolved  on  throwing  off  the  mask  of  politi¬ 
cal  morality,  Nesselrode  ceased  to  be  more 
than  the  instrument  of  his  sovereign.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether,  in  the  event  of 
greater  reverses,  or  of  a  change  in  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  \iew8,  this  faithful  minister  will  be 
able  to  exercise  on  him  a  moderating  influ¬ 
ence,  so  as  to  bring  back  Rus>ii  into  the 
family  of  nations. 

In  Redshid  Pacha  we  have  another  minis¬ 
ter  devoted  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country, 
but  of  a  very  different  stamp.  Compara¬ 
tively  with  Nesiielrode  or  Aberdeen,  he  is 
but  a  youthful  actor  in  contemporary  history, 
although  a  matured  man.  He  repres«  nts 
what  might  be  called  “Young  Turkey  but 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  faith  in  the  new  system 
under  which  the  empire  of  the  Sultan  rapidly 
regenerates,  is  tempered  by  an  amount  of 
common  sen-e  and  practical  wisdom  rare  in 
an  Asiatic.  The  generous  and  liberal  spii it 
which  pervades  the  Ottoman  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  permits  to  liedshid  Pacha  a  degree 
of  pose,  self-reliance,  and  independence  of 
action,  resembling  the  similar  conditions 
under  which  a  chief  minister  acts  in  a  con¬ 
stitutional  state  of  Europe.  Those  who  have 
diplomatic  dealings  with  him  feel  that  they 
are  engaged  with  a  power  whose  engage¬ 
ments  can  and  will  be  adhered  to.  Associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Sultan  by  marriage,  he  is  also 
still  more  united  to  him  by  sympathy  with 
those  plans  of  internal  rtfoim  which  have 
occupied  so  much  of  the  monarch’s  thoughts, 
and  have  shed  so  much  glory  on  his  reign. 
Without  pretending  to  the  reputation  of  the 


Russian  chancellor,  the  Turkish  minister 
holds  a  position  far  mi  re  honorable.  Equally 
loyal  to  his  sovereign,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
free  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best 
for  his  country :  nor  is  he  condemned  to  the 
hateful  ta-k  of  supporting  with  his  pen  a 
policy  which  his  heart  and  his  he<^  might 
alike  condemn.  Thus,  the  same  singular 
contrast  which  is  seen  in  the  Emperor  and 
the  Sultan,  finds  itself  reproduced  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions  of  their  respective  ministers  ; 
and,  as  in  the  other  case,  th^  comparison  is 
supremely  favorable  to  Turkey.  In  one 
respect,  perhaps,  there  may  be  a  resem¬ 
blance  between  them,  that  i.s  to  say,  in  their 
secret  desire  to  see  this  most  anomalous  war 
brought  to  a  close  by  an  honorable  peace. 
That  Nesselrode  should  wish  this,  is  attested 
by  the  antecedents  of  his  memorable  career. 
That  Redshid  Pacha  should  desire  a  peace  is 
but  natural,  when  we  reflect  that,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  one  of  the  secret  objects  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  is  to  impede  the  progress  of 
Turkey  in  domestic  reform,  by  entraining  that 
country  in  a  costly  external  war.  In  Redshid 
Pacha,  as  in  the  Sultan,  his  master,  we  see 
personified  the  nascent  civilization  of  Moham¬ 
medanism,  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
would  seek  to  crush  by  a  barbarian  inva'^ion. 

Lord  Aberdeen  necessaiily  fills  a  prominent 
place  in  this  our  imaginary  tableau.  His 
historical  position,  his  life  •  long  services, 
which  are  so  many  landmarks  of  the  solemn 
engagements  wbicti  RuS)ia  is  violating,  invest 
him  with  the  attributes  of  a  high  moral 
agency  in  this  drama.  It  is  easy,  by  a  kind 
of  lego  nachy,  to  say  that  Lord  Aberdeen  is 
t  he  author  of  the  present  war ;  but,  before  that 
po-ition  can  be  sustained  in  the  eye  of  history, 

I  here  must  be  established  a  new  code  of  mo¬ 
rality  for  kings  and  nations.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
like  Nesselrode,  rests  his  political  faith  on  the 
basis  of  the  settlement  of  1 8 1 5 ;  and  as  be  had 
not  the  same  ocular  and  oral  proofs  as  bis 
ancient  contemporary  of  the  treachery  to 
Europe  manifested  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
he  natuially  refused  to  believe  that  such 
ireachery  was  possible.  Lord  Aberdeen 
believed  in  the  po.ssibility  of  peace,  because 
peace  was  the  real  want  of  the  age.  Unlike 
Nesselrode,  he  had  not  been  in  almost  daily 
personal  contact  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
so  as  to  see  that  a  war,  at  once  of  crusade 
and  conquest,  was  inevitable.  Even  the  an¬ 
tagonists  of  Lord  Aberdeen  admit  that  it  is 
honorable  to  his  moral  nature,  this  clinging  to 
the  hope  of  peace,  even  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  actual  declaration  of  war ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  extreme  reluctance  of 
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England  <o  believe  in  the  criminal  designs  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  profoundl)  im¬ 
pressed  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  with  a 
conviction  that  a  cause  must  be  just  in  which 
so  much  power  is  used  with  so  much  hesita¬ 
tion.  Thus  to  have  stamped  the  conduct  of 
Russia  with  a  character  of  remorseless  and 
iniquitous  aggression,  appiars  to  ha^e  been 
the  part,  the  unobtrusive  but  important  part, 
played  by  Lord  .\beideen  in  the  drama;  and 
if  his  censurers  compUin  that  forbearance 
was  carried  to  a  dangerous  extent,  they  must 
in  justiceadmrt  that  ^eemingly  compromising  j 
delay  has  been  compen>ated  for  in  the  moral  I 
support  now  freely  given  by  almost  the  whole  j 
of  combined  Europe,  but  which  mi,;ht  have  J 
been  withheld,  had  England  alone,  or  France 
alone,  manifested  an  eagerness  to  enter  on  a 
struggle  with  the  pretender  to  universal 
empire. 

If  Lord  Palmerston  has  played  only  a 
silent  part  in  the  drama  now  acting  before 
our  eyes,  he  is  none  the  less  important 
therein ;  and  he  had  the  prologue  all  to  him¬ 
self.  Without  entering  on  disputable  politi¬ 
cal  territory,  or  solving  the  question  whether 
the  removal  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the 
Foreign  Office  was  or  was  not  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  Russian  advances  against  Tur¬ 
key,  it  may  be  fairly  affirmed  that,  in  one 
sense  or  other,  this  war  is  the  climax  of  that  ' 
statesman’s  whole  career  as  Foreign  Minister,  j 
And  this  appears  to  be  trne,  whether  with 
Lord  Palmerston’s  ancient  detractors  we 
affirm  that  his  constant  “intermeddling,”  ; 
and  hii^  coquetting  with  democracy,  pro-  [ 
voked  Russia;  or  whether  with  his  admirers 
we  say  that  he  was  prescient  of  the  coming 
storm,  and  sought  to  avert  or  to  combat  it 
by  European  combinations.  It  comes  to 
nearly  the  same  result,  as  far  as  the  personal 
complicity  of  Lord  P.almerston  is  concerned.  i 
His  anterior  diplomacy  casts  its  shadow  over  - 
the  whole  of  these  negotiations  and  events ;  j 
and,  like  Lord  Aberdeen,  he  exercises  a  moral  | 
influence  upon  them.  For  some  fifteen  ye^us 
this  influence  was  demonftnited  in  the  shape 
of  a  continual  activity  ;  during  the  pn  gress 
of  what  we  now  term  the  Eastern  question, 
it  has  been  by  kis  silence,  self-negation,  and 
apparently  exclusive  devotion  to  the  duties  of 
domestic  government.  The  adhesion  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  the  government  formed  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  bring  merely  an 
accession  of  domestic  strength  to  that  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  also  fortified  it  in  its  attitude 
towards  Europe.  Calming  the  real  or  pre¬ 
tended  irritation  of  Austria,  and  withdrawing 
therefore  a  dangerous  pretext  from  the  ar¬ 


mory  of  Russian  diplomacy,  the  sacrifice  of 
Lord  Palmerston’s  personal  ambition  to  the 
wants  of  his  country  was  calculated  to  dispel 
illusions  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  It  proved  to  him  that  a  people 
subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  policy  invited 
by  the  constitutional  form  of  government, 
were  nevertheless  capab'e  of  a  sustained  and 
unique  foreign  policy.  If  Lord  Aberdeen,  re¬ 
presenting  in  the  popular  prejudice  a  policy 
absolutist  and  pro-Russian,  found  under  his 
orders  Lord  Palmerston,  who  equally  in  the 
popular  mind  seemed  constitutionalist  and 
anti  Russian,  there  could  no  longer  be  a 
doubt  that  England  possessed  men  capable 
of  nobler  things  than  to  fight  intestine  quar¬ 
rels  with  the  enemy  at  the  gates.  When  it 
further  became  m-tnifest  that  the  life-long 
j  believer  in  the  necessity  of  strong  measures 
against  Russia  was  content  to  defer  his  con¬ 
victions  to  those  of  his  ancient  riv  il,  awaiting 
the  moment  when  events  should  necessitate 
a  vigorous  action,  the  homogeneity  of  the 
I  British  nation  was  completed,  and  the  fate 
of  the  aggressor  in  all  but  the  fortune  of  war 
was  decided  in  advance.  It  may  be  said 
that  by  his  self  denial,  reticence,  loyalty, 
and  ostentatious  preoccupation  with  the 
business  of  his  department  during  the  last 
eighteen  months.  Lord  Palmerston  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  more  vital  service  to  his  country 
than  even  by  his  former  vigorous  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  foreign  alTairs.  By  his  magna¬ 
nimity  under  disfavor,  he  has  attained  a 
dignity  of  character  which  illuminates  and 
elevates  his  sometime  disputed  past  career. 

.Monsieur  Drouyn  de  L’Huys  occupies  a 
less  prominent  position  than  the  rest  of  these 
diplomatists,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  very 
honorable.  Like  Redshid  Pacha,  he  aims 
at  no  more  than  to  be  the  exponent,  not  the 
originator,  of  a  policy ;  but  all  the  state 
papers  which  bear  bis  name  are  written  with 
so  much  clearness,  dignity,  and  respect  for 
truth  and  justice,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
attribute  to  him  a  large  amount  of  participa- 
ti;>n  in  that  policy  of  firm  loyalty  to  the  true 
interests  of  Em  ope,  which  has  reflected  so 
much  credit  on  the  French  nation  and  their 
'  ruler.  Of  this  gentleman  but  little  was  known 
\  before  his  elevation  to  authority  by  tbe  Em- 
;  peror  of  the  French.  With  a  character  un¬ 
stained  even  by  calumny,  respected  even  by 
the  inventive  hatred  of  the  opponents  of  the 
government,  and  possessed  of  a  fortune 
sufficient  to  protect  him  against  the  insinu¬ 
ations  so  fteely  brought  against  his  less 
favored  colleagues.  Monsieur  Drouyn  de 
L’Huys  is  that  rare  anomaly  in  France — a 
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minister  to  whom  his  opponents  accord  the 
decent  courtesies  of  public  life.  The  worst 
they  csn  find  to  say  of  him  is,  that  he  is  not 
the  writer  of  his  own  state  papers.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  the  good  sense  to  adopt  the 
superior  ulents  of  another,  the  accusation 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  a  ridiculous  inven¬ 
tion)  fall-*  to  the  ground.  Monsieur  Drouyn 
de  L’Huys  is  a  man  of  talent  and  fortune 
who  has  created  for  himself  a  position. 
Happily,  the  policy  he  is  called  upon  to 
advocate  is  a  loyal  one ;  were  it  otherwise, 
his  probity  would  not  permit  his  remaining 
in  his  present  office. 

From  the  civilians,  let  us  turn  to  the 
military  personages  in  the  drama;  from  the 
men  of  thought  and  words,  to  the  men  of 
action.  Here  we  see  before  us  a  brilli mt 
array  of  reputations;  some  old  and  time- 
honored  ;  others  new,  and  yet  palpitating 
under  the  first  advances  of  merited  tul  gy. 
It  is  not  to  strain  the  idea  of  an  imaginary 
poetical  justice,  such  as  we  have  seen  dimly 
shadowed  forth  in  the  relative  positions  of 
the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers,  that  we 
point  to  similar  contrasts  and  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  opposed  armies  and  fleets  and 
their  commanders.  Already  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff  has  passed  from  the  scene,  and  Prince 
Woronzoff  is  heard  of  no  more.  Already  the 
inevitable  exigencies  of  a  btd  cause  have 
engulfed  the  reputations  of  some  of  the  best 
of  the  minor  Russian  generals.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  has  beenr  pursued  into  his 
military  operations  by  the  same  demon  of 
falsehiod  who  has  compromised  his  diplo¬ 
macy  and  his  state  policy.  Men  ask.  What 
is  this  boasted  power  of  Russia,  if  the  nation 
which  the  Emperor,  in  a  kind  of  grotesque  I 
spirit  of  prophecy,  personified  as  “  the  dying 
man,”  has,  single-handed,  beaten  its  armies 
in  detail,  and  obstructed  their  progress  in 
the  mass?  On  the  other  hand,  a  sublime 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  their  cause  per¬ 
vades  the  acts  of  the  Western  Powers ;  even 
in  the  regulation  of  the  number  of  the  troops 
they  send  to  the  aid  of  the  Turks.  They 
seem  to  be  instinctively  conscious  that  they 
are  arrayed  against  a  great  impostor — in  a 
military  as  well  as  in  a  political  sense  ;  and 
there  is  a  proportion  and  harmony  in  the 
extent  of  their  preparations,  and  the  precision 
of  their  sparse  blows,  with  the  tempered 
firmness  and  resolved  moderation  of  their 
policy. 

To  infuse  some  animation  into  his  army, 
the  Emperor  has  been  obliged  to  summon 
the  veteran,  we  had  almost  stud  the  super¬ 
annuated,  Paskiewitsch,  to  take  the  command. 
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It  reminds  one  of  Napoleon  sending  Soult  to 
Spain;  or  it  prefigures  the  Czar  himself, 
after  a  disastrous  war  against  combined 
Europe,  calling  out  his  reserves.  Paskie- 
witsch  is  to  the  Russian  army  what  Welling¬ 
ton  was  to  the  English,  what  Radetsk^  is  to 
the  Austrian,  'fhere  are  among  the  Russian 
generals  younger  and  more  vigorous  reputa¬ 
tions  ;  some  perhaps  who,  in  a  merely  military 
point  of  view,  are  more  considered  by  the 
officers ;  but  Paskiewitsch  is  the  man  of 
prestige  —  the  hoary  hero  —  the  successful, 
but  not  invincible,  chief  of  past  times — the 
veteran  of  fifty  years’  fighting  —  the  con¬ 
queror  and  pacificator  of  Poland.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral,  he  exactly  suits  the  immediate  necessi- 
tie.s  of  the  Emperor;  while,  in  permanent 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Russian 
military  system,  he  is  an  embodied  calcu¬ 
lating-machine :  the  mathematical  Napoleon 
of  the  battle-field,  without  the  inspired  im¬ 
pulse  and  the  magnificent  daring  which  so 
often  Wrested  victory  from  fate.  If  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  hopes  to  achieve  military 
success  against  the  allies,  it  can  only  be  by 
the  force  of  numbers ;  by  a  prodigality  of 
troops,  and  a  waste  of  human  life,  which  he 
calculates  must  wear  out  his  antagonists : 
if  not  the  soldiers,  at  all  events  the  nations 
at  home.  For  the  task  of  manoeuvring  im¬ 
mense  masses,  and  crushing  an  enemy  by 
the  combined  action  of  strategy  and  force. 
Prince  Paskiewitsch  is  the  man  pointed  out 
by  his  character  and  antecedents ;  while,  if 
any  thing  can  impart  entbu.siasm  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  troops,  it  will  be  the  presence  at  their 
head  of  this  their  most  illustrious  chief.  To 
Europ?,  the  selection  of  Prince  Paskiewitsch 
is  an  announcement  by  the  Emperor,  that 
though  he  is  far  from  admitting  his  cause 
desperate,  he  is  prepared  to  proceed  to  the 
last  extremities.  Fraud  the  most  consum¬ 
mate  will  be  sustained  by  force  the  most 
complete. 

From  the  long  embalmed  but  resuscitated 
fame  of  the  Russian  chief,  it  is  agreeable  to 
turn  to  the  young  and  growing  ^ury  of  the 
Turkish  generalissimo.  The  one  is  significa¬ 
tive  of  the  rejuvenescence  of  Turkey,  as  the 
other  is  of  the  morbid  extension  and  pre¬ 
mature  development  of  Russia.  The  very 
name  given  to  Omer  Pacha  by  his  troops  is 
emblematic  of  his  personal  qualities,  and  of 
the  enthu-*iasm  and  afl'ection  he  inspires. 
They  call  him  “  the  little  pet  lion.”  A  so¬ 
briquet  of  this  description  tells  more  than 
the  most  elaborate  portrait- painting.  It  is 
now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Omer 
Pacha,  whe  had  renounced  bis  service  in 
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the  Austrian  army,  emigrated  into  Bosnia, 
and  attached  himself  to  Kosrew  Pacha.  He 
changed  his  religion  with  his  country,  and 
gradually  rose,  until  in  1836  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  After  ten  years  of  routine  service, 
he  had,  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean-d’Acre,  an 
opportunity  of  so  distinguishing  himself,  that 
he  was  made  general  of  brigade.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  suppressed  an  insurrection  of  the 
Albanians,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  Kurds. 
His  ne.xt  great  service  was  entrusted  to  him 
by  special  favor  of  the  Sultan.  It  was  no 
less  than  the  reorganisation  of  the  Turkish 
army.  In  this  duty  he  acquired  great  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  troops  In  1848,  he  was 
named  chief  of  the  Turkish  army  sent  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  in  the  Principalities  ; 
and  after  the  close  of  this  service  he  was 
made  marshal.  In  1851  we  find  him  sup¬ 
pressing  the  insurrection  of  the  Beys  of  Bos¬ 
nia  against  the  Tanzimat ;  in  which  expedi¬ 
tion  he  was  successful.  In  1852  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  War;  but  shortly 
after,  was  sent  to  put  down  the  insurrection 
in  Montenegro.  From  this,  he  finally  mounted 
to  the  distinguished  post  he  now  occupies, 
of  general  in- chief  of  the  Turkish  armies  on 
the  Danube.  Although  in  this  article  we 
have  generally  eschewed  biographical  de¬ 
tails,  we  have  touched  on  the  leading  p«)ints 
of  Omer  Pacha’s  career,  because  they  tend 
to  show  that  the  modem  Turkish  military 
system  recognizes  the  gradual  promotion  to 
high  command,  and  because  it  explains  how 
the  Turks  come  to  have  at  the  head  of  their 
army  a  man  who  combines  extraordinary 
military  genius  with  the  respect  and  affection 
of  his  troops,  and  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
sovereign.  These  incidents  of  his  career 
also  help  to  explain  his  recent  successes. 
The  army  is  like  a  sword  in  his  hand,  be¬ 
cause  he  himself  has  organized  it,  and  be¬ 
cause  his  own  career  inspires  it  with  his  own 
soul.  A  year  ago,  the  notion  that  Turkey 
could  single  -  handed  have  withstood  the 
forces  of  Russia  would  have  been  scouted 
as  absurd.  For  an  explanation  of  the  mir¬ 
acle  which  has  confounded  all  ordinary  poli¬ 
tical  speculation,  we  must  look  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  exercised  on  Turkey  by  emigrants  from 
oppressed  nations;  such  as  Omer  Pacha, 
and  a  hundred  other  officers  of  a  similar 
stamp.  These  refugees,  already  skilled  in 
European  military  science,  have  become  the 
instruments  of  the  Sultan  in  his  schemes  of 
reform;  and  Omer  Pacha  is  the  type  of  the 
class.  Not  only  by  the  accident  of  his 
position,  but  rather  by  his  character  and 


past  career,  be  merits  his  place  as  one  of 
the  representative  men  of  this  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion,  whom  we  select  to  form  our  tableau. 

The  numerical  disproportion  between  the 
troops  sent  by  England  to  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  immense  forces  brought  to  bear 
by  Russia  on  the  campaign,  has  b^n  already 
alluded  to.  When  Wellesley  was  sent  to 
Spain  with  an  inadequate  contingent,  their 
destruction  was  prophesied,  just  as  mal¬ 
contents  now  declare  that  the  little  army  of 
English  under  Lord  Raglan,  and  the  com¬ 
paratively  scarcely  larger  French  force  under 
St.  Arnaud,  are  sent  out  to  be  ma^^sacred. 
Since  1808,  the  actors  have  changed,  but  the 
parts  are  nearly  the  same.  The  Russian 
seizure  of  the  Principalities  was  scarcely  less 
iniquitous  than  Napoleon’s  aggression  on 
Spain ;  and  the  presence,  as  the  English 
general,  of  an  officer  who  played  so  glorious 
a  part  in  the  war  of  retribution,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  British  government  feels 
confident  in  the  potency  of  a  good  cause  and 
a  few  troops,  with  whom  discipline  is  not  a 
mere  form,  to  put  down  a  combination  of 
fraud  and  force  inferior  to  that  which  some 
forty  five  yeirs  ago  was  practised  by  Napo¬ 
leon.  Substitute  the  Russian  invader  of 
Wallachia  for  the  French  invader  of  Spain, 
the  Turks  for  the  Spaniards,  and  Lord  Rag¬ 
lan  with  his  compact  little  force  for  Welles¬ 
ley  and  his  handful  of  troops,  and  you  see 
reenacted,  in  spirit,  if  not  actually  in  form, 
the  memorable  drama  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
Every  name  for  which  the  gallant  Fitzroy 
Somersc-t  received  his  earlier  military  honors 
recalls  some  event  suggestive  of  the  steady 
triumph  of  right  over  might,  of  conscientious 
bravery  over  fraud  and  force.  So  that  Lord 
Raglan,  too,  represents  something  more  than 
the  mere  order  of  the  Horse  Guards  which 
gave  him  the  command.  True,  the  choice 
was  in  a  manner  restricted  to  the  heroes  of 
the  last  European  war ;  but  even  that  fact 
suggests  the  reflection,  how  that  war  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  forty  year^’  peace  which  a 
new  aggressor  has  now  broken. 

And  we  must  not  forget  the  further  moral 
attested  by  the  presence  of  the  French  con¬ 
tingent  and  their  chiefs.  It  has  been  well 
observed,  that  if  no  other  result  had  been 
attained  through  this  war,  but  the  arraying 
of  English  and  French  troops  side  by  side  in 
amity  on  the  same  battle-field,  it  would  be 
enough  to  compensate  Europe  for  all  the 
peril  and  anxiety  created  by  the  crisis.  Per¬ 
haps  France  might  have  desired,  and  Eng¬ 
land  more  heartily  have  accepted,  some 
representative  of  the  more  modern  military 
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glory  of  the  French  army  than  the  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud.  With  the  motivea  which  led  to 
his  nomination  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  it 
seems  to  have  produced  a  kind  of  negative 
satisfaction  in  France;  a  something  between 
approval  of  the  Marshal’s  having  quitted  the 
Ministry  of  War,  and  regret  that  some  more 
irreproachable  officer  had  not  been  at  hand 
to  represent  the  French  army  and  the  French 
nation  on  the  scene  of  action.  The  Orleans 
princes,  Cavaignac,  and  Lamoriciere,  in  exile 
or  voluntary  retirement,  the  Marshal  St. 
Amaud  acquired,  by  the  exhaustive  process, 
a  kind  of  right  to  represent  the  French  army. 
He  had  won  his  own  grades  in  Algeria, 
where,  too,  the  military  glory  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  French  army  had  teen  acquired. 
There  is  at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  no  European  war  has  furnished  an  ap¬ 
propriate  chief,  but  that  the  Emperor  was 
necessitated  to  choose  from  the  successful 
leaders  of  a  colonial  conquest. 

Grouped  around  the  principal  chiefs  are 
many  officers,  Turkish.  French,  and  English, 
from  among  whom  doubtless  Fortune  will 
hereafter  select  her  favorites ;  they  do  not  as 
yet  merit  mention  as  representative  men. 
But  among  them  are  two  personages  requir¬ 
ing  a  .passing  notice,  on  account  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations  they  bring  with  them  to  the  war. 
The  English  royal  family  sends  its  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  a  good  cavalry  officer,  thirsting  for 
the  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself.  His 
frank  and  unati'ected  tearing,  and  dignihed 
amiability  of  character,  will  go  far  finally  to 
dispel  the  delusions  prevalent  among  the 
French  soldiery  as  to  the  pride  and  arrogance 
of  the  English  character;  while  his  mere 
presence  with  the  army  is  a  pledge  of  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  British  nation  has 
at  last  entered  into  the  contest.  The  ruling 
sovereign  of  France  sends  also  one  of  his 
own  blood,  in  the  person  of  the  heir-pre¬ 
sumptive  of  the  Imperial  throne ;  a  prince 
who,  in  the  splendor  of  his  newly-recovered 
rank,  has  not  forgotten  the  literal  opinions 
or  the  personal  bonhommie  of  his  earlier  life ; 
and  who  has  thus  teen  afforded,  by  the  con¬ 
fiding  choice  of  his  cousin,  a  field  on  which 
he  may  aspire  to  show  that  he  inherits  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  mere  name  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  He  too  plays  his  part  as  a  moral 
agent  in  this  drama ;  for  our  troops  not  only 
go  to  battle  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their 
ancient  enemies,  but  also  with  the  nephew 
of  their  iIlu^trious  chief  who  commanded  in 
the  final  field.  His  name  alone  is  a  gage  of 
peace  and  amity. 
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Glorious  “Charley”  blazes  out  at  the 
head  of  the  naval  commanders.  He  is  just 
the  terrier  to  hunt  (hut  Russian  rat,  and 
crush  him  in  his  hole.  By  a  happy  disposi¬ 
tion  of  parts,  the  gallant  admiral  and  his 
compeer  Dundas  find  themselves  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  suited  to  their  several  characters  and 
capacities.  Napier  was  once  refused  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  lleet  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  minister  of  the  day,  he 
lacked  “discretion:”  he  has  now  received  a 
commission  in  which  the  vexed  question 
raised  by  Lord  .John  Russell  is  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  involved.  Whatever  may  be  his  pre¬ 
cise  in.structions,  it  Is  probable  that  they 
afford  full  scope  for  that  daring  but  not 
reckless  bravery,  of  which  his  brilliant  career 
has  afforded  such  memorable  examples. 
Entrusted  with  a  command  of  an  importance 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
his  mission  also  is  one  for  which  we  must 
almost  as  vainly  seek  a  precedent.  Nelson, 
at  Copenhagen,  held  in  some  respects  the 
destinies  of  Europe  in  his  hands  ;  how  much 
more  awful  the  responsibility  resting  on 
Napier  at  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburgh ! 
His  very  name  sufficed  to  scare  the  phantom 
fieet  of  Russia.  His  character  as  a  seaman 
and  commander  is  precisely  that  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  crisis  ;  and  be  as  com¬ 
pletely  represents  the  realism  of  the  English 
naval  force  by  comparison  with  the  vamped- 
up  and  fictitious  system  of  Russia,  as  the 
straightforward  policy  of  the  English  and 
French  statesmen  contrasts  with  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  finesse  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Ad¬ 
miral  Dundas  has  equally  fulfilled  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  his  position  in  the  southern  point  of 
attack  on  Rus.sia.  Where  “  discretion”  and 
calculiting  courage  were  required,  there  they 
were  found  personified  in  the  gallant  Scotch¬ 
man  to  whom  our  Black  Sea  fleet  is  confided ; 
and  if  it  had  been  intended  beforehand,  in  a 
kind  of  prophetic  spirit,  to  fit  the  man  for 
the  mission,  a  more  happy  choice  could  not 
have  teen  made.  Of  Russian  admirals  we 
hear  nothing; — a  fact  which  is  sufficiently 
significant  of  the  part  they  have  hitherto 
played,  and  will  probably  play  hereafter,  in 
this  war ; — a  war  which  commenced  with 
the  sending  of  the  Russian  Minister  of  Marine 
on  a  bullying  mission  to  Constantinople,  and 
which  seems  like  to  end  in  his  having  no 
marine  to  administer.  The  two  French  ad¬ 
mirals,  Ilamelin  and  Parseval  Desch^nes, 
have,  like  the  navy  to  which  they  belong, 
their  laurels  to  win  ;  but  Turkey  pus-sessea  a 
sort  of  naval  Omer  Pacha  in  the  Englishman 
Slade,  who  has  organized  the  navy  as  Omer 
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Pacha  organized  the  army.  Report  speaks 
so  highly  of  the  courage  and  discipline  of 
the  Turkish  sailors,  that  their  commander 
may  reasonably  hope  to  win,  on  his  own  ele¬ 
ment,  laurels  corresponding  with  those  gained 
by  the  gallant  Croat  on  land. 

Remote  from  the  seats  of  war,  on  which 
the  eyes  of  Europe  are  6xed  with  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  expectation,  but  not  the  less  repre¬ 
sentative  men,  and  exercising  a  vast  influence 
over  the  present  and  future  of  Russia,  are 
three  personages,  with  whom  we  will  com¬ 
plete  our  tableau. 

Tbe  Prince  Woronzoff  is  said  to  have  been 
disgraced  by  his  Imperial  master ;  if  so, 
Nicholas  showed  himself  at  once  unwise  and 
unjust.  Wearied  by  the  ill-success  of  suc¬ 
cessive  generals — of  Yermoloff,  of  Paskie- 
witsch,  of  Rosen,  of  Golovin,  of  Niedhardt, 
he  at  last,  some  ten  years  since,  resolved  on 
nominating  the  Prince  WoronzoflF  to  a  dicta¬ 
torial  command  over  the  whole  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  abutting  on  Circassia,  in  addition  to  the 
government  of  Bessarabia  and  New  Russia, 
which  he  had  already  enjoyed.  Never  had 
any  Russian  subject  been  entrusted  with 
such  authority  ;  and  the  leading  principle  of 
his  instructions  appears  to  have  been  the 
thorough  purification  and  reintegration  of  the 
corrupt  military  and  administrative  system, 
in  order  to  infuse  vigor  and  force  enough 
therein  for  the  conquest  of  the  brave  tri^s 
of  the  Caucasus. 

Opposed  to  this  administrator  and  general, 
who  was  sustained  by  the  whole  military  re¬ 
sources  of  Russia,  st<^,  and  still  stands,  the 
man  who,  single-handed  as  it  were,  has  re¬ 
sisted  the  immense  power  of  that  empire. 
For  some  nine  or  ten  years  the  unequal  con¬ 
test  has  been  sustained.  Schamyl,  one  of 
those  rare  men  who  combine  with  military 
prowess  and  resources  the  gift  at  once  to 
fascinate  and  govern  a  people,  has  baffled 
and  worn  out  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
loyal  men  in  the  Russian  service.  At  the 
end  of  the  conflict  he  finds  himself  the  chief 
of  a  victorious  people,  and  able  to  think 
henceforth  of  retaliation.  Ready  to  support 
his  movements,  and  to  complete  tbe  destruc- 
Uon  of  Russian  prettigt  on  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian,  is  another  European  in  the 
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Turkish  service,  Ouyon,  who,  after  having 
achieved  a  brilliant  reputation  in  tbe  Hun¬ 
garian  war,  is  now  entrusted  with  a  com¬ 
mand  which  may  result  in  changing  tbe 
aspect  of  Asiatic  politics. 

We  have  here  singled  out,  from  the  vast 
number  of  distinguished  persons  on  whom 
the  attention  of  the  world  has  so  long  been 
fixed,  those  whose  past  career  or  whose 
position  renders  them  the  living  embodiments 
of  the  various  conditions  of  the  Russo- Euro¬ 
pean  question.  We  believe  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  to  any  great  epoch  in  history, 
when  principles  or  interests  more  important, 
or  men  of  more  distinguished  antecedents, 
have  been  ranged  in  opposition.  The  an¬ 
tagonism  of  the  principles  dates  from  a  period 
almost  contemporaneous  with  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  political  career  of  some  of  the 
men.  * 

We  have  end  eavored  to  point  out  the 
kind  of  relation  existing  between  those  repre¬ 
sentative  men  and  the  several  parts  they 
have  played  or  are  to  play ;  to  indicate 
rather  than  to  demonstrate  this  mysterious 
harmony  of  cause  and  effect,  which  invests 
with  attributes  of  a  dramatic  fatalism  the 
men  and  the  incidents  with  which  each  day 
makes  us  more  familiar.  That  on  either  side 
there  are  reputations  yet  to  be  developed, 
and  men  yet  to  be  drawn  from  their  com¬ 
parative  obscurity,  no  one  will  for  a  moment 
doubt.  Who  those  persons  may  be  is  the 
secret  which  time  alone  will  disclose.  We 
are  probably,  as  our  fathers  were  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  on  tbe  eve  of  one  of  those  harvest- 
times  of  human  genius  which  are  concurrent 
with  great  and  stirring  political  events.  We 
possess,  however,  this  great  anticipatory  con¬ 
solation, — that  the  side  on  which  we  are 
arrayed  is  that  of  unimpeachable  justice,  and 
that  if  new  political,  diplomatic,  or  military 
reputations  emerge  from  the  excitements  of 
the  period,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  of  that 
rank  and  rapid  growth  which  characterized 
the  fruits  of  the  last  great  convulsion,  but  of 
a  strong  and  healthy  nature,  founded  in  true 
virtue  and  respect  for  the  moral  laws  of 
society,  and  so  destined  to  illustrate  by  their 
acts  and  tbeir  example  the  sacred  cause  of 
human  progress. 
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Pkobablt  no  philosopher  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try — hardly  any  of  any  country — has  exerted 
a  more  extensive  or  durable  influence  over 
the  intellectual  world  than  our  illustrious 
countryman,  John  Locke.  This  is  not  owing, 
certainly,  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  all 
the  dogmas  he  maintained,  or  to  aiw  lack  of 
doubts  and  disputes  as  to  what,*n  many 
points,  vstrt  bis  dogmas.  On  the  contrary, 
the  criticism  which  has  been  expended  on 
even  the  fundamental  principles  of  bis  meta¬ 
physical  theory  would,  as  Judge  Jeffreys 
said  of  the  voluminous  writings  of  Richard 
Baxter,  “  fill  a  cart.” 

Yet  Locke  has  enjoyed  his  protracted  and 
extensive  empire  not  without  sufficient  reason. 
Not  only  has  he  extracted  as  ample  a  treasure 
of  the  ore  of  truth  from  the  mine  as  could 
fairly  he  expected  from  the  efforts  of  a  single 
mind ;  not  only  has  he  exhibited  it  in  a  form 
as  free  from  error  as  could  be  hoped  from  the 
limitations  of  any  human  intellect,  however 
owerful ;  but  throughout  bis  writings  he 
reathes  a  spirit  of  philosophy  more  precious, 
and  calculated  to  exert  a  more  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  reader,  than  his  philosophy 
itself.  They  are  inspired  by  an  intense  love 
of  Truth,  and  exhibit  a  rare  combination  of 
independence  and  caution  in  seeking  it ; — 
independence  in  sturdily  thrusting  aside  all 
authority  but  that  of  Reason ;  caution,  in  a 
perpetual  recognition  of  the  feebleness  and 
Ignorance  of  that  very  Reason ; — a  profound 
consciousness  that  the  highest  achievement  of 
man's  wisdom  will  ever  consist  in  wisely  as¬ 
certaining  within  what  limits  alone  be  can  be 
wise.  When  to  these  qualities  we  add  the 


*  The  Works  of  John  Locke,  in  nine  volumes. — 
[This  admirable  article  has  attracted  great  at¬ 
tention.  Its  extreme  length  prevents  our  repro¬ 
ducing  it  entire ;  but  the  whole  of  it  which  relates 
^  to  Locke’s  personal  character,  and  to  the  triumph¬ 
ant  vindication  from  the  charm  of  being  the  source 
of  the  sensational  or  materialistic  philosophy,  we 
retain :  the  remainder  is  a  lengthened  and  ab^use 
review  of  Cousin’s  estimate  of  the  philosopher,  the 
interest  of  which  will  repay  the  room  it  requires. 


cogency  of  Locke’s  logic,  his  practical  saga¬ 
city,  the  unusual  vivacity  and  originality  of 
his  modes  of  treating  abstruse  subjects,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  be  is  still  a  favorite 
with  his  countrymen,  or  that  he  continues  to 
enjoy  a  European  reputation.  Hallam  re¬ 
marks,  that  he  should  hardly  pardon  himself 
for  neglecting  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
young  person,  over  whose  education  he  bad 
any  control,  Locke’s  little  tract  on  the  “  Con¬ 
duct  of  the  Understanding;”  and  much  of  it 
is,  in  truth,  not  unworthy  of  comparison 
with  those  portions  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
“  Novum  Organum,”  which  expose  the 
“idola”  of  the  human  mind.  We  should, 
however,  go  a  step  farther,  and  should  be 
disposed  to  censure  ourselves  if  we  did  not 
recommend  to  every  young  person  who  had 
leisure  carefully  to  peruse  it,  the  larger 
treatise  on  the  “Understanding”  itself;  as¬ 
sured  that,  whatever  tbe  points  in  which  it 
convinced  or  failed  to  convince,  few  books  in 
any  language  could  more  effectually  enamour 
the  soul  of  truth,  inspire  a  contempt  of  so¬ 
phistry,  develop  and  discipline  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  train  it  to  clearness  of  thought 
and  expression,  inspire  it  with  an  ambition  to 
know  wherever  knowledge  is  possible,  and 
(not  less  signal  benefit)  teach  it  humbly  to 
acquiesce  in  ignorance  where  ignorance  is 
inevitable. 

Though,  like  tbe  other  greater  luminaries 
of  philosophy  and  science.  Locke  has  shone 
on  with  tolerably  unifoi  m  lustre,  be  has  had, 
like  most  of  them,  his  periods,  if  not  of  wax¬ 
ing  and  waning,  yet  of  brighter  refulgence  or 
transient  obscuration.  He  seems  to  us  labor¬ 
ing  under  some  such  partial  eclipse  at  pre¬ 
sent.  In  tbe  reaction  against  the  sensational 
schools  of  the  last  century — in  itself  a  happy 
revolution — he  has  been  in  some  danger  of 
having  his  merits  underrated  from  his  pre¬ 
sumed  connection  with  the  extravagances  of 
those  schools. 

Dugald  Stewart,  it  must  be  granted,  in  his 
admirable  criticism  on  Locke,  contained  in  his 
celebrated  “  Preliminary  Dissertation,”  (pub- 
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lished  nearly  forty  years  ago,)  did  much  to 
adjust  the  true  position  of  our  philosopher  in 
relation  to  the  sensational  systems;  he  did 
much,  in  our  judgment,  to  show  that  Locke’s 
meaning  had  been  perverted  or  misunder¬ 
stood,  alike  by  many  of  his  admirers  and 
opponents ;  but  particularly  by  many  of  his 
admirers,  who,  claiming  him  as  a  patron  of 
their  sensational  theories,  had  honored  him 
with  homage  equally  undeserved  and  ruinous. 
Recent  symptoms,  however,  in  the  literature 
both  of  our  own  country  and  of  France, 
where  the  acute  and,  in  many  respects,  ad¬ 
mirable  lectures  on  Locke  by  M.  Cousin  have 
excited  much  attention,  seem  to  render  some 
renewed  discussion  of  Locke’s  position  and 
merits  not  altogether  superfluous. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  genius 
of  Locke  are  visible  at  once  to  the  reader  in 
almost  every  page.  No  author  has  impressed 
the  image  of  his  own  mind  more  indelibly  on 
his  works,  or  given  them  a  character  of  more 
perfect  originality.  Hence,  in  part,  and  in 
great  part,  the  continued  popularity  they  pos¬ 
sess,  and  the  delight  and  proflt  with  which 
they  are  perused ;  delight  and  profit,  as 
usual,  often  greater  than  can  be  reaped  from 
writings  less  marked  indeed  by  defects,  and 
even  by  errors,  but  tamer  in  character,  and 
less  stimulating  to  the  mind  of  the  student. 
Some  of  his  characteristics — half  moral  and 
half  intellectual — have  been  already  adverted 
to:  his  rare  combination  of  boldness  and  cau¬ 
tion,  of  independence  and  humility, — neces¬ 
sary  complements  of  one  another  in  every 
true  philosopher.  To  these  must  be  added  a 
wonderful  robustness  and  vigor  in  the  logic¬ 
al  faculty,  rare  sagacity,  comprehensiveness 
and  patience  in  the  survey  of  whatsoever 
subject  attracted  his  attention, — the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  what  he  himself  so  much  admired 
as  “  a  large  round-about  mind,” — a  power  of 
abstraction  capable  of  detaining,  separating 
and  analyzing  the  most  evanescent  and  com¬ 
plicated  phenomena  of  thought,  and  great 
copiousness,  often  felicitous  aptness,  of  home¬ 
ly  illustrations  and  examples  in  describing 
and  explaining  them.  A  word  or  two  more 
on  two  or  three  of  the  above  peculiarities. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  quality  of  Locke’s 
intellect  which  most  generally  strikes  the 
youthful  reader  is  the  force  of  the  logical 
faculty,  partly  because  it  is  more  easily  ap¬ 
prehended  than  the  rest,  and  partly  because 
It  more  continually  manifests  itself.  Locke 
admired  Chillingworth  intensely,  and  often 
strongly  reminds  us  of  him.  As  with  Chil- 
lingworth,  the  peculiar  vigor  of  Locke’s 
logic  displays  itself  most  in  controversy.  In 
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the  replies  to  Stillingfleet,  but  especially  in 
the  letters  on  “Toleration,”  (certainly  the 
most  brilliant,  perhaps  in  his  own  day  the 
most  useful,  of  his  productions,)  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  recognize  the  logical  Milo  in 
every  page.  The  unhappy  “Jonas  Proast,” 
who  ventured  to  oppose  him  on  the  latter 
subject,  is  not  so  much  vanquished  as  anni¬ 
hilated.  Like  some  criminals  who  have  been 
punished  by  being  blown  from  a  cannon’s 
mouth,  not  a  fragment  of  the  unfortunate 
champion  for  persecution  is  to  be  found. 

But  not  one  of  the  traits  of  Locke  indicat¬ 
ed  above — neither  his  logical  acuteness,  nor 
his  thirst  for  truth,  nor  the  sagacity  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  search  for  it — is 
more  marked  than  his  habitual  recognition 
of  the  narrow  limits  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  his  conviction  that  the  chief  and  most 
difficult  fifhction  of  a  philosopher  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  within  what  sphere  men  may  legitimately 
philosophize.  Profoundly  feeling  that  there 
are  impassable  barriers  which  environ  us  on 
all  sides,  he  is  everywhere  anxious  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  limits  where  philosophy  must  pause, 
the  brink  of  those  abysses  and  precipices  on 
which  there  is  no  access  to  human  hand  or 
foot.  Acknowledging  without  shame — rather 
with  manly  modesty — this  fact  of  the  true 
position  of  man,  he  never  hesitates  to  confess 
his  ignorance  where  he  is  ignorant,  nor  even 
in  many  cases  his  despair  of  ever  attaining 
knowledge.  His  great  work  originated,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  in  a  discussion,  in  which 
he  suspected  that  the  baffling  difficulties  arose 
from  not  having  ascertained  the  limits  of  the 
human  faculties  ;  and  that  therefore  the  first 
thing  is  “  to  discover  the  powers  thereof, 
how  far  they  reach,  to  what  things  they  are 
in  any  degree  proportioned,  and  where  they 
fail  us.”  In  the  well-known  metaphor,  he  re¬ 
minds  us  that  “  it  is  of  great  use  to  the  sailor 
to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  though  he 
cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the 
ocean;”  he  tells  us  that  “if  the  capacities 
of  our  understanding  be  well  considered,  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge  once  discovered,  and 
the  horizon  which  sets  the  bounds  between 
the  enlightened  and  dark  parts. of  things, — 
between  what  is  and  what  is  not  comprehen¬ 
sible  by  us, — men  would,  perhaps,  with  less 
scruple  acquiesce  in  the  avowed  ignorance  of 
the  one,  and  employ  their  thoughts  with 
more  advantage  and  satisfaction  in  the  other. 
Happy  had  all  philosophers  acted  on  such 
maxims !  But  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
courage  (especially  in  a  philosopher)  frankly 
to  say,  “  I  do  not  know,”  and  perhaps  still 
more  to  say,  “  I  doubt  if  I  ever  shall.” 
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Acting  on  such  maxims,  it  i«  refreshing  to 
see  with  how  firm  a  hand  Locke  at  once  ap¬ 
plies  the  knife  to  those  huge  wens  of  “ontolo¬ 
gy,”  as  it  was  called,  which  hud  so  long  im¬ 
poverished  and  almost  destroy  ed  all  healthy 
intellectual  philoi^ophy.  It  is  thus  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  indicate  the  principles  on  which  he 
proposes  to  construct  his  great  work,  and,  in 
doing  so,  shows  how  well  he  hud  pondered 
the  limits  of  a  just  psychology.  “This,  there¬ 
fore,  being  my  purpose,  to  inquire  into  the 
original,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human 
knowledge,  together  with  the  grounds  and 
degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and  assent ;  I  shall 
not  at  present  meddle  with  the  physical  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  mind,  or  trouble  myself  to 
examine  wherein  its  essence  consists,  or  by 
what  motions  of  our  spirits,  or  alterations  of 
our  bodies,  we  come  to  have  any  sensation 
by  our  organs,  or  any  ideas  in  our  under¬ 
standings  ;  and  whether  those  ideas  do  in 
their  formation,  any  or  all  of  them,  depend 
on  matter  or  no.” 

To  restrict  speculation  to  the  limits  within 
which  alone  philosophy  is  possible,  is,  of 
course,  the  principal  point  in  relation  to  what 
is  the  great  object  of  all  philosophy — the 
discovery  of  trctii  ;  but  to  transcend  those 
limits  in  intellectual  philosophy  is  to  violate 
this  caution  in  the  most  flagrant,  though,  la¬ 
mentable  to  say  !  the  most  common  form.  The 
very  object  of  this  science  is  to  teach  us  the 
extent  of  our  faculties,  and  to  develop  and 
invigorate  them  by  the  robust  discipline  it 
imposes.  To  involve  it  in  impossible  specu¬ 
lation  is  t'l  lose  both  benefits  at  once ;  to  im- 
paire  and  fuddle  the  intellect  at  the  same 
time. 

'fhe  feelings  with  which  one  has  been  some¬ 
times  tempted  to  accompany  adventurous 
speculators  beyond  the  limits  of  a  legitimate 
intellectual  philosophy,  and  to  penetrate  the 
regions  of  the  ‘‘  unconditioned,” — the  clouds 
which  lie  beyond  and  above  the  elevations 
given  to  man  to  scale. — may  be  compared  to 
those  with  which  the  lover  of  the  picturesque 
in  mountain  regions  is  sometimes  lured 
into  a  similar  delusion.  He  is  tempted,  it 
may  be,  to  ascend  some  unknown  peak  on 
which  the  clouds  still  rest,  assured  that  they 
will  clear  off  before  the  summit  is  reached. 
As  the  traveller  ascends  through  the  lower 
region,  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  and  with  the 
ample  landscape  of  valley,  wood,  and  water 
clearly  outspread  before  him,  all  is  pleasant 
enough.  As  be  approaches  the  belt  of 
clouds,  and  begins  to  have  misgivings,  some 
of  the  party  assure  him  that  if  he  will  but  go 
on,  the  whole  will  be  presently  clear.  He 


complies ;  and  first,  all  the  discoveries  of  a 
lower  elevation  begin  to  be  seen  through  a 
curtain  of  mist,  their  magnitudes  are  altered, 
their  forms  distorted,  and  ultimately  their 
distinctive  features  lost.  At  last,  he  reaches 
a  point  where  he  can  see  nothing  but  a  roll¬ 
ing  cloud  of  vapor,  which  hides  every  ob¬ 
ject  ten  inches  before  his  nose ;  and  after 
standing  wetted  to  the  skin,  and  shivering  in 
“  darkness  visible”  for  a  couple  of  hours  or 
so,  in  which  the  envious  clouds  still  envelop 
him, — now  and  then  teased,  perhaps,  by  a 
momentary  rent  in  the  veil,  which  seems  to 
show  iiim  something,  but  too  transiently  to 
let  him  know  what, — he  descends,  and  is  glad 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  things  in  sunlight  again. 
But  for  any  purpose  of  pleasure  or  know¬ 
ledge,  in  ascending  those  cloudy  regions,  he 
might  as  well  have  sat  himself  down  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  and  drawn  a  thick  cot¬ 
ton  night-cap  over  his  head.  Such  seems  to 
be  the  estimate  pretty  generally  forming 
throughout  not  only  England,  but  the  Conti¬ 
nent  also,  of  the  philosophical  value  of  a  vast 
deal  of  German  speculation  since  Kant’s  time. 
He,  however  uncouth  his  nomenclature,  or 
wearisome  his  style,  did  at  all  events  treat  of 
subjects  which  are  the  fair  domain  of  specu¬ 
lation,  and  which  it  may  be  presumed  the 
human  intellect  will  be  in  a  condition  to  settle 
some  day  or  other,  and  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  :  but  as  for  many  of  his  more  ambitious 
successors,  we  observe  that  even  folks  in  Eng¬ 
land  who,  a  few  short  years  ago,  would  have 
been  indulgent  towards  them,  or  gratuitously 
admired  without  understanding  them,  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  distrust  their  own  amiable  modesty, 
which  always  assumed  the  unfathomable  pro¬ 
fundity  of  the  writers  as  the  sole  cause  of 
their  being  ininielligible.  We  observe  that 
even  M.  Cousin,  despairing  apparently  of  the 
success  of  his  early  projects  of  “  Electicism,” 
at  least  in  this  direction,  speaks,  in  a  recent 
and  interesting  work,  of  certain  tendencies 
of  “  the  detesiahle  German  philosophy,”  in 
terms  he  would  hardly  have  employed  some 
years  ago.*  It  reminds  us  of  an  expression 


*  The  pttaaage  to  which  we  refer  occurs  in  the 
“  Av*at-profK>s’’  to  his  recently  published  work,  en¬ 
titled  “  Madame  de  Longueville;  Nouvelles  Etudes 
sur  les  Femmes  Illustree  et  la  8oci4t4  du  XVIlIe 
Si^cle,” — not  the  least  interesting  or  valuable  of 
M.  Cousin’s  voluminous  productions.  “11  nous  reste 
a  r  cueillir  de  tous  nos  Merits  les  Elements  epars 
d’une  Theo<lic4e  nouvelle,  particuli^rement  fond6e 
sur  une  Psyehologle  exacts  feeond^e  par  une  in¬ 
duction  14idtime  avec  le  double  dessein  de  d^fendre 
la  grande  foi  du  genre  humain  eontre  la  diUutabU 
phiioMopkie  que  V Alletnagna,  en  ee*  derniert  tempt, 
a  renvoyi  a  la  Fraate,"  Ac.,  Ac.  (P.  viii.) 
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in  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  “Journal,"  which, 
as  extorted  from  one  whose  patient  and  per¬ 
severing  industry  was  not  easily  baffled,  and 
whose  calm  and  judicial  mind  was  not  soon 
ruffled,  is  not  a  little  amusing.  Even  his 
equanimity  was  not  proof  against  the  irritat¬ 
ing  effect  of  being  conscientiously  bound  to 
understand  what  was  in  fact  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  When  he  took  his  departure  for  In¬ 
dia,  he  was  still  meditating,  it  will  be  recol¬ 
lected,  a  history  of  philosophy,  a  favorite  pro¬ 
ject,  and  one  which,  if  he  had  bad  leisure  and 
perseverance  to  complete  it,  would  have  been 
a  noble  monument  of  his  genius.  “  I  am 
endeavoring,"  he  says,  “  to  understand  this 
accursed  German  philosophy.”  We  cannot 
refrain  here  from  recommending  every  reader 
to  peruse  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  “  Essay,”  first 
inserted  in  this  Journal,  “  On  the  Philosophy- 
of  the  Unconditioned,"  and  to  ponder  espe¬ 
cially  its  concluding  sentences  :  “  Conscious 
only  of,  conscious  only  in  and  through,  limit¬ 
ation,  we  think  to  comprehend  the  infinite; 
and  dream  even  of  establishing  the  science, 
the  nescience  of  man,  on  an  identity  with  the 
omniscience  of  God.  It  is  this  powerful  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  most  vigorous  minds  to  trans¬ 
cend  the  sphere  of  our  faculties,  which  makes 
a  “learned  ignorance”  the  most  difficult  ac¬ 
quirement, —  perhaps,  indeed,  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  knowledge.  In  the  words  of  a  for¬ 
gotten,  but  acute,  philosopher,  ‘  Magna,  im- 
mo  maxima  pars  sapientiae  est — qusedam 
aequo  animo  nescire  velle.” 

Many  a  treatise  of  modem  philosophy 
might,  we  think,  be  entitled  “  Essays  on  the 
art  of  saying  nothing  in  such  a  way  that  it 
cannot  be  Known  that  nothing  has  been 
said.” 

It  must  be  granted,  of  course,  that  the 
very  principle  now  inculcated  requires,  like 
any  other,  to  be  applied  wisely,  lest  it  should 
engender  timidity  where  we  may  hope  to 
succeed ;  but  excess  of  caution  is  certainly 
an  error  on  the  right  side. 

It  ‘may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  Locke 
sometimes  seems  to  depart  from  this  wise 
caution,  especially  in  his  most  gratuitous 
speculation  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  Omnipotence  to  endow  “  matter" 
with  “  thought.”  We  say  gratuitous,  for  he 
himself  did  not  bel^ive  that  our  minds  are 
material,  rather  he  imagined  he  had  proof 
amounting  to  “  moral  certainty”  the  other 
way ;  and  assuredly  he  had  no  reason  to  infer 
that  any  other  minds  are,  in  some  incom¬ 
prehensible  way,  any  such  grafts  upon  mat¬ 
ter.  Still  the  very  speculation,  though  in 
our  view  not  merely  presumptuous  but  ir¬ 


rational,  is,  in  reality,  a  proof  of  the  very 
characteristic  we  have  here  attributed  to 
Locke,  since  he  declares  that  he  refrained 
from  denying  what  matter  might  be  suscep¬ 
tible  of  thought,  only  because  he  did  not 
pretend  to  limit  the  power  of  God,  who,  he 
said,  had  given  to  matter  properties  to  all 
appearance  as  inconsistent  with  its  nature 
as  thought  itself,  ‘hnd  he  instances  “  gravita¬ 
tion.”  But  we  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to 
say  of  this  by  and  by. 

Locke’s  love  of  truth,  though  of  course 
essentially  a  moral  excellence,  gives  an  in¬ 
describable  charm  to  all  the  movements  of 
his  intellect ;  it  animates,  vivifies,  transfigures 
the  most  tedious  processes  of  logic  The 
evident  desire  and  longing  of  his  soul  is  to 
arrive  at  truth,  and  that  only  ;  he  spares  no 
toil,  no  patience,  in  hunting  it,  nor  (when  he 
deems  he  has  found  it)  in  setting  it  forth  as 
plainly  as  possible  to  the  apprehension  of 
others. 

It  is  obvious  that  nothing  could,  in  his 
judgment,  make  amends  for  missing  truth  ; 
he  has  no  preconceptions  which  he  is  deter¬ 
mined  shall  stand  ;  no  shame  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  an  error ;  no  sinister  purposes  to  answer. 
As  we  read  him,  we  feel  sure  that  neither 
vanity  nor  interest  could  have  induced  him 
to  disgpiise  or  mutilate  a  truth,  nor  to  har¬ 
bor  a  sophism,  however  brilliant  and  however 
applauded  by  others,  for  one  moment  in  his 
bosom.  They  are  his  own  glorious  words — 
“  Whatever  I  write,  as  soon  as  I  shall  dis¬ 
cover  it  not  to  be  truth,  ray  band  shall  be 
forwardest  to  throw  it  in  the  fire.” 

The  same  reasons  have  made  him  one  of 
the  fairest  of  all  controversial  antagonists ; 
disguising  nothing,  distorting  nothing,  gar¬ 
bling  nothing,  misquoting  nothing ;  doing 
bis  devoir  ever  manfully,  but  knightly  and 
honorably,  and  disdaining  to  use  any  wea¬ 
pons  in  the  cause  of  truth  which  truth  itself 
has  not  consecrated.  These  qualities,  wher¬ 
ever  they  are  found,  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  tend  to  give  vastly  augmented  force 
to  any  man’s  logic.  The  intellect  is  more 
indebted  to  the  love  of  truth  than  its  wor¬ 
shippers  generally  suppose,  and  any  aids 
which  the  understanding  lends  the  conscience 
are  ever  faithfully  repaid. 

The  fairness  of  Locke  as  a  disputant,  even 
in  the  excitement  of  oral  controversy,  ( where 
it  is  so  rarely  exemplified,)  is  noticed  by  Le 
Clerc.  “  He  accommodated  himself  to  the 
level  of  the  most  moderate  understanding, 
and  in  disputing  with  them  did  not  diminish 
the  force  of  their  arguments  against  himself, 
although  they  were  not  well  expressed  by  those 
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who  had  used  them a  tcrupulosity  which 
may  remind  one  of  Charles  James  Fox,  who, 
it  is  said,  sometimes  stated  an  opponent’s  ob¬ 
jections  so  strongly  that  his  friends  trembled 
lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  answer  them ! 

His  ironical  tone  in  controversy  is  often 
very  amusing  ;  but  it  is  seldom  accompanied 
with  either  bitterness  or  sarcasm.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  severest  things  he  ever  said  was 
his  quiet  retort  on  Stillingfleet,  who  had 
charged  him  with  some  gross  blunder :  “  I 
acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  mortal  man,  very 
liable  to  mistakes, — and  especially  in  your 
Lordship’s  writings !” 

As  to  the  learning  of  Locke,  it  has,  like 
that  of  Shakspeare,  been  most  variously  esti¬ 
mated.  While  some  would  make  him  almost 
ignorant  of  what  his  predecessors  had  writ¬ 
ten,  and  such  a  very  Troglodyte  in  meta¬ 
physics  that  he  was  not  properly  acquainted 
even  with  such  writers  as  Descartes  or 
Hobbes,— others  are  of  opinion  (with  Stil- 
lingfleet)  that  he  is  under  vast  but  uncon¬ 
scious  obligations  to  them.  The  truth  lies, 
as  usual,  between  the  extreme  estimates.  To 
suppose  that  a  mind  so  inquisitive  and  pow¬ 
erful  as  Locke’s  should  not  have  been  tolera¬ 
bly  conversant  with  the  principal  productions 
of  philosophers,  is  extravagant ;  to  suppose 
that  a  mind  so  original  and  independent 
should  be  a  servile  imitator,  is  equally  so. 
If  any  man  ever  thought  for  himself,  it  was 
Locke.  He  avows  it  everywhere,  that  he 
had  faithfully  endeafored  to  trace  the  origin 
and  analyze  the  composition  of  thought  in 
his  own  mind,  totally  careless  what  might  or 
might  not  be  the  opinions  of  others.  His 
whole  work  bears  the  marks  of  this;  and  if 
be  has  erred,  it  is  in  not  having  sufficiently 
and  carefully  examined  the  opinions  of 
others. 

The  metaphysician,  above  almost  any  other 
thinker,  must,  to  use  a  favorite  expression  of 
Leibnitz,  draw  de  son  yropre  fond, — from  his 
own  resources ;  patient  excogitation  must  be 
his  great  instrument.  Indeed,  all  great 
thinkers  will  rather  delight  in  this  than  in 
mere  acquisition  ;  it  ever  has  been  and  ever 
will  be  their  characteristic.  But  then,  to  be 
safe,  such  self-reliance  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  careful  survey  of  what  has  been  done 
by  others  in  the  same  field ;  to  neglect  this 
U  not  only  bad  economy  of  time  and  labor, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  to  dispense  with  the  van¬ 
tage-ground  gained  for  us  by  others,  but  to 
run  the  risk  of  discovering  what  has  already 
been  discovered,  and  of  propounding  to  the 
world  as  novelties  what  the  world  has  long 
possessed.  It  is,  however,  of  equally  per¬ 


nicious  consequence  in  another  way  ;  it  leads 
an  author  to  forget  the  prepossessions  and 
prejudices  under  which  others  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  view  the  subjects  he  treats. 
His  ignorance  may  put  him  out  of  a  position 
wisely  to  anticipate  their  objections,  and  to 
free  his  own  statements  from  apparent  am¬ 
biguities.  It  is  true  it  is  difficult  to  say 
within  what  limits  the  one  or  the  other 
quality  of  mind  should  be  cherished  ;  on  the 
one  hand,  the  faculty  of  vigorous  and  inde¬ 
pendent  thought  may  be  fettered  and  re¬ 
pressed,  and  a  mind  original  enough  and 
vigorous  enough  for  higher  tasks  may  sink 
into  a  mere  litterateur,  or  a  retailer  of  other 
men’s  wares  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  un¬ 
consciously  lapse  into  much  the  same  thing 
by  neglecting  a  survey  of  what  other  men’s 
toils  have  already  accomplished.* 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  Locke, 
and  which  distinguishes  him  from  many  me¬ 
taphysicians,  is,  that  his  power  of  external 
observation  is  almost  as  marked  as  that  of 
introspection.  It  was  no  doubt  largely  de¬ 
veloped  by  that  study  of  medicine  for  which 
he  was  so  eminently  htted,  and  in  which  he 
so  much  excelled  ;  but  not  by  that  only. 
His  extensive  travels,  his  busy  public  life, 
his  practical  habits,  must  have  kept  this 
talent  in  continual  exercise,  and  more  than 
counterpoised  any  undue  tendency  to  what 
is  apt  to  be  the  vice  of  great  intellectual  phi¬ 
losophers— excess  of  abstraction.  Hence, 
too,  as  has  frequently  been  observed,  his 
great  work  is  written  in  the  style  of  one  who 
had  evidently  seen  much  of  life  ;  it  speaks 
the  dialect  of  the  world ;  it  is  familiar  and 
colloquial  beyond  that  of  any  other  great 
work  of  any  other  philosopher  in  any  age. 

*Among  the  many  pasrages  in  which  Locke  as¬ 
serts  his  independence  of  authority,  one  of  the  most 
H'markable  in  that  in  which  he  replies  to  Stilling- 
fleet’s  implied  charge  of  plagiarism  from  Descartes : 

It  is  hard  to  avoid  thinking  that  your  Lorddiip 
means  that  I  borrowed  from  him  my  notions  con¬ 
cerning  Certainty.  And  your  Lordship  is  so  great 
a  man,  and  every  way  so  far  above  my  meanness, 
that  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  your  Lordship  in- 
t«;nded  this  for  any  thing  but  a  commendation  of  me 
to  the  world  an  the  scholar  of  so  great  a  master. 
But  though  I  must  always  acknowledge  to  that  justly 
admired  gentleman  the  g;reat  obligation  of  my  flr^ 
deliverance  from  the  unintelligible  way  of  talking 
of  the  philosophy  in  use  in  the  schools  in  hia  time, 
yet  I  am  so  far  from  entitling  his  writings  to  any 
of  the  errors  or  imperfections  which  are  to  be  found 
in  my  essay,  as  deriving  their  original  from  him, 
that  I  must  own  to  your  Lordship  they  were  spun 
barely  out  of  my  own  thoughts,  reflecting,  as  well 
as  I  could,  on  my  own  mind  and  the  ideas  I  had 
there ;  and  were  not,  that  I  know,  derived  from  any 
other  original.” — {Locke's  Works,  voL  iii.,  pp.  48, 
49.  8vo,  London.) 
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A  similar  tact  for  observation  is  evinced  in  ' 
this  work  in  a  more  direct  way  ;  it  not  only 
analyses  the  mental  phenomena  of  man  in 
general,  but  perpetually  shows  that  the 
author  has  had  a  watchful  and  observant 
eye  on  the  diversities  of  intellectual  charac¬ 
ter  which  have  come  in  his  way, — that  he 
has  not  only  studied  man  hut  men.  In  this 
shrewd  and  vigilant  inspection  both  of  gene¬ 
ral  humanity  and  of  individual  character,  he 
has  some  resemblance  at  once  to  Aristotle 
and  Socrates.  A  little  volume  of  weighty 
maxims  of  conduct,  founded  on  observation 
of  man  and  the  world,  might  be  easily  com¬ 
piled  from  his  writings;  many  of  which 
would  do  no  discredit  to  Bacon’s  “  Essays,” 
or  Pascal’s  “  Thoughts.”  One  of  his  practi¬ 
cal  maxims  must  no  doubt  have  been  tolera¬ 
bly  impre^sed  on  his  own  memory  by  the 
necessity  of  acting  upon  it,  in  that  wary 
walking  which  all  his  early  life  required, 
especially  under  the  espionage  o{  his  “  friend,” 
Dr.  John  Fell :  “  Do  not  hear  yourself  say  to 
another,  what  you  would  not  have  another 
hear  from  him.”  Another  well  worth  re¬ 
membering  U,  “  Let  your  will  lead  whither 
necessity  would  drhe,  and  you  will  always 
preserve  your  liberty.” 

The  union  of  comprehensiveness  and  saga¬ 
city  in  Locke  is  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
variety  of  the  subjects  which  employed  his 
mind,  and  the  success,  notwithstanding,  with 
which  he  ire''led  them.  On  all  the  chief, 
topics  of  importance  agitated  in  his  day  he 
has  left  us  his  thoughts;  on  Religious  Tolera¬ 
tion,  on  Civil  Government,  on  Education,  on 
several  (juestions  of  Economical  Science,  a 
science  then  in  its  cradle, — and  on  all  these 
varied  subjects,  he  has  advanced  the  boun¬ 
dary-line  of  human  knowledge,  extricated 
some  principles  before  unknown,  approxima¬ 
ted  more  nearly  to  truth  in  the  statement  of 
some  which  were  disputed,  and  dispelled 
many  pernicious  and  formidable  errors. 

The  study  of  medicine,  to  which  he  had 
been  early  destined,  formed,  as  Stewart  says, 
no  bad  preparation  for  his  future  metaphysi¬ 
cal  career.  It  continued  throughout  life  a 
favorite  pursuit.  That  he  had  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  science,  may 
well  be  inferred  from  the  compliments  of  the 
eminent  Sydenham,  who  dedicated  to  him 
his  great  work  on  the  History  and  ,Cure  of 
Acute  Diseases. 

The  observation  of  Dugald  Stewart,  above 
referred  to,  is  worth  citing :  “  No  science 
could  have  been  chosen  more  happily  calcu¬ 
lated  than  medicine  to  prepare  such  a  mind 
as  that  of  Locke  for  the  prosecution  of  those 
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speculations  which  have  immortalized  his 
name ;  the  complicated,  and  fugitive,  and 
often  equivocal  phenomena  of  disease  requir¬ 
ing  in  the  observer  a  far  greater  portion  of 
discriminating  sagacity  than  those  of  physics 
properly  so  called.” 

Indeed,  such  is  the  alliance  between  the 
habitudes  of  mind  in  both  departments  of 
thought,  that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  say 
that  every  physician  ought  also  to  be  a  meta¬ 
physician.  Sure  we  are,  at  all  events,  that 
a  sound  course  of  early  study  in  intellectual 
philosophy — a  careful  analysis  of  the  evanes¬ 
cent  and  subtle  phenomena  of  mind — must 
prove  of  admirable  service  to  him  who  would 
succeed  in  what  is  confessedly  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  of  all  the  sciences  of  observation  ;  and 
we  think  the  history  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  would  go  to  sustain  this 
assertion.  Certainly,  in  the  medical  philoso¬ 
phers  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing, 
we  have  observed  a  marked  amplitude  and 
expansion  in  the  views  of  their  profession 
when  they  have  enjoyed  such  early  training. 
We  are  now  speaking,  of  course,  simply  of 
the  discipline  of  these  pursuits  on  the  habits 
of  thought ;  but  such  is  the  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  two  parts  of  our  nature,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  mind  becomes 
almost  as  necessary  to  the  physician  as  a 
knowledge  of  that  of  the  body. 

The  understanding  of  Locke  was,  like  that 
of  so  many  eminent  Englishmen,  peculiarly 
practical,  as  the  subject^to  which  he  turned 
his  attention  sufficiently  show.  As  compared 
with  some  minds  of  far  greater  harmony  and 
variety  of  powers,  he  appears  decidedly  de¬ 
ficient  ;  almost,  we  might  say,  truncated. 
The  intellect  absorbed  to  itself  some  of  his 
other  faculties;  so  that  they  either  appear 
shrunk,  like  muscles  not  used,  or  they  must 
have  been  originally  feeble  in  comparison. 

To  all  the  forms  of  the  beautiful,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  all  the  fine  arts,  he  seems  to  have 
been  almost  insensible.  Plato  is  full  of 
poetry ;  Aristotle  could  at  least  criticise  it 
profoundly ;  Bacon  is  almost  Shakspeare  in 
a  philosophic  garb,  so  resplendent  is  his  ima¬ 
gination,  and  so  versatile  his  genius.  It  is 
curious  that  there  is  hardly  a  passing  remark 
in  all  Locke’s  great  work  on  any  of  the 
aesthctical  or  emotional  characteristics  of  hu¬ 
manity  :  so  that,  for  any  thing  that  appears, 
men  might  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  their 
composition.  As  for  poetry,  it  is  true  that 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
for  many  a  long  day  after,  English  poetry 
was  at  a  miserably  low  ebb ;  yet  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  a  mind  at  all  approaching 
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Locke’s  in  general  power,  equally  enamored 
with  Rlackraor’s  dull  strains ;  of  whom  he 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  His  vein  of  po¬ 
etry  is  what  everybody  must  allow  him  to 
have  an  extraordinary  talent  in.”  But  the 
mode  in  which  he  cashiers  the  whole  “  Sa¬ 
cred  Nine,”  in  his  Treatise  on  Education, 
and  recommends  the  early  suppression  in  a 
youth  of  any  dangerous  propensities  for  their 
company,  most  clearly  shows  the  traits  of 
character  we  are  now  illustrating.  After 
speaking  against  the  practice  of  making  boys 
write  Latin  verses,  (which  truly  do  not  often 
evince  or  cherish  any  dangerous  excess  in 
the  poetic  faculty,)  he  says;  “I  have  much 
more,  and  of  more  weight,  against  their 
making  verses  of  any  sort for  if  a  youth 
“  has  no  genius  to  poetry,  it  is  tlie  most  un¬ 
reasonable  thing  in  the  world  to  torment 
him  and  waste  his  time  about  that  which  can 
never  succeed  ;  and  if  he  have  a  poetic  vein, 
it  is  to  me  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world 
that  the  father  should  desire  or  suffer  it  to  be 
cherished  or  im/iroved.  Methinks  the  parents 
should  labor  to  have  it  stifled  and  sup¬ 
pressed  as  much  as  may  be There  is 
much  more  to  the  same  purpose.  “  It  is 
very  seldom  seen,”  he  adds,  “  that  any  one 
discovers  mines  of  gold  or  silver  in  Parnas¬ 
sus.  It  is  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil.” 

With  such  insensibility  to  the  beautiful, 
and  such  strong  “utilitarian”  bias,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  he  desires,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Education,  that  every  young  gentleman 
should  not  only  have  every  incipient  symptom 
of  poetry  nipped  in  the  bud,  but  should  be 
sedulou-ily  instructed  in  some  trade  or  handi¬ 
craft,  even  though  he  might  never  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  practise  it.  'ITie  elder  Osbaldistone, 
in  K*)b  Roy,  might  have  served  for  his  model ; 
and  no  doubt  Locke  would  have  sympathized 
in  all  the  horror  of  that  worthy  merchant, 
when  the  unlucky  “  Ode  to  the  Memory  of 
the  Black  Prince”  dropped  out  of  his  son’s 
Commonplace  Book,  in  which  were  entered 
the  jumble  of  memoranda  respecting  “  barils 
and  bairicants  —  Corn-debentures — Gentish 
— Ullings  and  Lub6sh’* — “  ‘To  the  Memory 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.’  What’s  all 
this  ?  Verses !  By  Heaven,  Frank,  you  are 
a  greater  blockhead  than  I  supposed  you !” 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  insensibility 
to  the  beautiful  is  the  result  of  any  deficiency 
of  imagination.  That  faculty  in  Locke  is 
active  enough  perpetually  to  supply  him 
with  apt,  though  generally,  it  is  true,  homely 
illustration ;  and  sometimes  with  images  of 
great  felicity  and  power.  Those  so  often 
cited  from  his  chapter  on  “  Retention,”  afford 


examples  of  this  ;  some  of  them  are  not  only 
beautiful,  but,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says, 
acquire  pathos,  as  possibly  indicating  some 
sense  of  personal  decay  in  the  author.  We 
may  add  that  the  very  language  has  a  solemn 
cadence,  a  touching  and  mournful  flow,  ex¬ 
quisitely  adapted  to  the  sentiment : 

The  ideas  as  well  as  children  o^  onr  youth 
often  die  before  us  ;  and  our  minds  represent  to 
Us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  approaching, 
whero,  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet 
the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the  im¬ 
agery  moulders  away . We  sometimes 

find  a  disease  quite  strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas, 
and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a  few  days  ealcvne 
all  those  images  to  dust  and  confusion  which 
.seemed  to  be  as  lasting  as  if  graved  in  marble. 

His  sense  of  humor  and  his  powers  of  rail¬ 
lery  must  have  been  very  considerable.  Nor 
had  he  only  that  dry  species  of  logical 
humor  (if  we  may  use  the  phrase)  which  is 
often  found  in  very  close  reasoners, — where 
fallacies  and  sophisms  are  so  neatly  exposed, 
the  nut  cracked  and  the  shell  thrown  away 
with  such  a  self-po.ssessed  air,  or  unexpected 
deductions  so  suddenly  evolved  from  trivial 
premises,  that  the  feat  often  produces  much 
of  the  ludicrous  surprise  which  is  the  proper 
effect  of  wit.  Many  of  the  apt  anecdotes  in¬ 
troduced  into  his  philosophical  works  strongly 
show  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  well-known  one  of  the  blind  man, 
who  flattered  himself  that  at  length  he  knew 
what  wa.s  the  color  of  scarlet,  namely,  that 
it  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  ;  —  by 
which  Locke  illustrates  the  impos.'-ibility  of 
imparting  the  simple  ideas  of  any  sense  to 
those  who  are  destitute  of  that  sense.  The 
story  with  which  he  ridicules  Stillingfleet 
in  the  following  passage  may  serve  us  an¬ 
other  example: 

To  my  saying  that  your  Lordship  had  not  told 
me  what  Nature  is,  I  am  told  that,  “  if  I  had  mind 
to  understand  yon,  I  could  not  but  see  that  by  Na¬ 
ture  you  meant  the  subject  of  essential  properties.” 
A  lady  asking  a  learned  physician  what  the  spleen 
was,  received  this  answer,  that  it  was  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  melancholy  humor.  She  had  a  mind 
to  understand  what  the  spleen  was,  but  by  thia 
deflniiion  of  it  found  herself  nut  much  enlighten¬ 
ed  ;  and  therefore  went  on  to  ask  what  the  melan¬ 
choly  humor  was ;  and,  by  the  doctor’s  answer, 
found  that  the  spleen  and  the  melancholy  humor 
had  a  relation  one  to  the  other ;  but  what  the 
spleen  was,  she  knew  not  one  jot  better  than  she 
did  before  be  told  her  any  thing  about  it. 

But  it  is  in  his  letters  and  journals,  pub¬ 
lished  in  “  Lord  King’s  Life,”  that  his  latent 
powers  of  pleasantry  are  most  strongly  indi- 
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cated;  and  perhaps  two  or  three  brief  passages 
may  tend  to  relieve  the  necessary  gravity 
of  the  present  article.  It  is  thus  he  drolls  on 
the  manners  of  the  Boeotian  folks  of  Cleves, 

“  who,”  he  says,  ‘‘  were  the  slowest  people 
and  fullest  of  delays  that  ever  he  met  with.” 

Three  days  were  spent  in  finding  out  a  a  glover ; 
for,  though  I  can  walk  all  the  town  over  in  less 
than  an  hour,  yet  their  shops  are  so  contrived  as 
if  they  designed  to  conceal,  not  to  expose,  their 
wares ;  and  though  you  may  think  it  strange,  yet, 
methinks,  it  is  very  well  done,  and ’lis  a  becoming 
modesty  to  conceal  that  which  they  have  reason 
enough  to  be  ashamed  of.  But  to  proceed  :  the 
two  next  days  were  spent  in  drawing  them  on ; 
the  right  hand  glove,  (or,  as  they  call  them  here, 
hand-shoe,)  Thursday,  and  the  left  hand,  Friday  ; 
and  I’ll  promise  you  this  was  two  good  days’  work, 
and  little  enough  to  bring  them  to  fit  my  hands 
and  to  consent  to  be  fellows,  which,  after  all,  they 
are  so  far  from,  that  when  they  are  on,  1  am 
always  afraid  my  hands  should  go  to  cuffs  one 
with  another,  they  so  disagree.  Saturday,  we 
concluded  on  the  price,  computed  and  changed 
our  money ;  for  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  arith¬ 
metic  and  a  great  deal  of  brass  to  pay  twenty- 
eight  stivers  and  seven  doits;  but  Heaven  be 
thanked,  they  are  all  well  fitted  with  counters  for 
reckoning ;  for  their  money  is  good  for  nothing 
else,  ana  I  am  poor  here  with  my  pockets  full 
of  it.  I  wondered  at  first  why  the  market-people 
brought  their  wares  in  little  carts,  drawn  by  one 
horse,  till  1  found  it  necessary  to  carry  home 
the  price  of  them ;  for  a  horse-load  of  turnips 
would  be  two  horse-loads  of  money.  A  pair  of 
shoes  cannot  l>e  got  under  half  a  year ;  I  lately 
saw  the  cow  killed  out  of  whose  hide  I  hope  to 
have  my  next  pair ;  and  the  first  thing  after  they 
are  married  here,  is,  to  bespeak  the  child’s  coat.’* 

Not  less  ludicrous  is  his  description  of  a 
dinner  at  a  monastery  of  Franciscan  friars. 
Part  of  it  is  as  follows : 

We  were  all  very  quiet,  and  after  some  silence, 
in  marched  a  solemn  procession  of  peas-porridge, 
every  one  his  dish.  I  could  not  tell  by  the  looks 
what  it  was,  till,  putting  mv  spoon  in  for  disco¬ 
very,  some  few  peas  in  tne  TOttom  peeped  up.  I 
had  pity  on  them,  and  was  willing  enough  to 
spare  them,  but  was  forced,  by  good  manners, 
though  against  my  nature  and  appetite,  to  destroy 
some  of  them ;  so  on  I  fell.  All  this  while,  not  a 
word ;  1  could  not  tell  whether  to  impute  the 
silence  to  the  eagerness  of  their  stomachs,  which 
allowed  their  mouths  no  other  employment  but  to 
fill  them,  or  any  other  reason ;  I  was  confident  it 
was  not  in  admiration  of  their  late  music.  At 
last  the  oracle  of  the  place  spoke,  and  told  them 
he  gave  them  leave  to  speak  to  entertain  me.  I 
returned  my  compliment,  and  then  to  discourse  we 
went,  helter-skelter,  as  hard  as  our  bad  Latin  and 
worse  pronunciation  on  each  side  would  let  us ; 


*  Lord  King’s  life  of  Locke,  4to,  pp.  10,  17. 
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but  no  matter,  we  cared  not  for  Priscian,  whose 
head  suffered  that  day  not  a  little.  However,  this  ' 
saved  me  from  the  peas-pottage,  and  the  pcas-pot- 
tage  from  me  ;  for  now  I  had  something  else  to  do. 
Our  next  course  was,  every  one  his  act  of  fish 
and  butter  to  boot ;  but  whether  it  were  intended 
for  fresh  or  salt  fish  I  cannot  tell,  and  I  believe  it 
is  a  question  as  hard  as  any  Thomas  ever  disputed. 

. The  Prior  had  upon  the  table  by  him 

a  little  bell,  which  he  rang  when  he  wanted  any 
thing,  and  those  that  waited  never  brought  him 
any  thing,  or  took  away,  but  they  bowed  with 

much  reverence,  and  kissel  the  table . 

The  first  that  kissed  the  table  did  it  so  leisurely, 
that  I  thought  he  had  held  his  head  there  that  the 
Prior,  during  our  silence,  might  have  wrote  some¬ 
thing  on  his  bald  crown,  and  made  it  sink  that 
way  into  his  understanding.* 

He  thus  concludes  in  a  most  interesting 
letter  to  Mr.  Cud  worth,  in  India,  to  whom, 
though  a  stranger,  he  says  he  writes  with  free¬ 
dom,  as  the  brother  of  the  Lady  (Masham)  in 
wliase  society  he  found  so  much  happiness 
at  Oates.  After  requesting  information  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  he  makes  distance  an  ad¬ 
ditional  apology  for  abridging  ceremony  in 
scraping  acquaintance :  “  If,  at  this  distance, 

we  should  set  out  according  to  the  forms  of 
ceremony,  our  correspondence  would  proceed 
with  a  more  grave  and  solemn  pace  than  the 
treaties  of  princes ;  and  we  must  spend  some 
years  in  the  very  preliminaries.  He  that  in 
his  first  address  should  only  put  off  his  hat, 
and  make  a  leg,  and  say,  ‘‘  Your  servant,”  to 
a  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  may,  if 
the  wind  set  right,  and  the  ships  come  home 
safe,  and  bring  back  the  return  of  his  compli¬ 
ment — may,  I  say,  in  two  or  three  years,  per¬ 
haps,  attain  to  something  that  looks  like 
the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance  ;  and,  by  the 
next  jubilee,  there  may  be  hopes  of  some 
conversation  between  them.  Sir,  you  see 
what  a  blunt  fellow  your  sister  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  you;  as  far  removed  from  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Eiastern  people  you  are 
amongst,  as  from  their  own  country  ;  but  one 
that  with  great  truth  and  sincerity,  (be.  Ac.”f 
The  8ti/le  of  Locke  is,  like  himself,  plain, 
homely,  business-like,  practical ;  devoid,  it  is 
true,  of  much  grace  or  elegance,  and  often 
copious  to  diffuseness,  but  perpetually  lighted 
up  with  vivacious  illustration,  which  tends  to 
keep  the  attention  of  the  reader  alive.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  condition  of  the  language  when 
he  wrote,  (just  feeling  its  way  to  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  diction  and  construction  at  which  it 
arrived  in  Addison's  time,)  Locke’s  is  a  very 


*  Lord  King’s  Life  of  Locke,  4to.,  p.  22. 
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favorable  apecltien  of  English  style,  and, 
assuredly,  carries  away  the  palm  from  that 
of  any  preceding  philosophical  writer.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  he  cannot  make  pretensions  to 
that  peculiar  nttUti — we  know  not  by  what 
other  name  to  call  it — by  which  the  French 
philosophic  writers  have  been  distinguished 
from  the  time  of  Descartes  and  P.iscal  to 
that  of  Cousin ;  exhibiting  an  admirable  com¬ 
bination  of  clearness,  beauty,  and  simplicity, 
to  which,  though  we  may  flitter  ourselves 
that  our  countrymen  have  not  been  inferior  in 
depth  or  comprehensiveness,  English  philo¬ 
sophers  cannot  make  equal  pretensions.  If 
our  language,  as  nobody  disputes,  is  superior 
to  the  French  for  all  purposes  of  poetrv, 
compensation  seems  to  be  made  by  the  more 
exact  adaptation  of  the  latter  to  the  purposes 
of  philosophical  exposition ;  or,  if  it  be  not 
so,  why,  at  all  events,  their  writers  have  the 
more  merit  in  having  learned  how  to  use 
their  instrument  with  greater  grace  than  we 
have  ours.  The  elegance  which  we  have 
reserved  for  the  belles  lettres — for  such  books 
as  Addison’s  Essays  and  Cowper’s  Letters — 
French  writers  have  to  a  considerable  extent 
diffused  over  philosophy.  No  doubt  the  per- 
spicuitys  as  well  as  grace,  which  distinguish 
these  writers  is  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  same  characteristic  which  gives  the  former 
quality,  though  with  a  less  infusion  of  the 
latter,  to  our  own  Locke ;  and  that  is,  an  im¬ 
patience  of  saying  any  thing  which  the  mind 
does  not  sharply  define  to  itself.  There 
is  a  constant  temptation  to  metaphysicians, 
above  all  other  classes  of  writers,  to  rest  con¬ 
tent  with  less  than  the  utmost  attainable  de¬ 
finiteness  of  expression,  often  excusable  from 
the  subtlety  of  really  legitimate  topics  of  spe¬ 
culation.  How  inevitable  then  must  be  the 
obscurity  when  the  topics  transcend  all  the 
powers  of  the  human  intellect!  No  wonder, 
that,  in  that  case — and  how  frequent  has  it 
been  of  late  years ! — language  becomes  a  gib¬ 
berish,  which  serves  only  to  veil  ignorance  in 
the  depth  of  no  meaning.  Neither  the  French, 
nor  any  other  language,  can  express  clear 
notions  on  subjects  on  which  men  can  have 
no  clear  conceptions,  or  convey  a  meaning 
when  there  is  no  meaning  to  convey.  Proba¬ 
bly  M.  Cousin  has  done  as  much  as  could  be 
done  by  mortal  expositor  to  make  the  Ger¬ 
man  enigmas  of  the  “  unconditioned”  intelli¬ 
gible  ;  yet  we  must  freely  acknowledge  that 
even  the  French  breaks  down  there,  and 
breaks  down  even  with  him.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  our  countryman  Mr.  J.  D.  Morelia 
strenuous  effort  to  translate  the  same  obscu¬ 
rities,  wherein  he  has  been  further  aided — 


and  yet  often  to  little  purpose — with  the 
reflected  light  of  M.  Cousin’s  “  Cours  de  Phi- 
losophie.”  But  how  different  is  the  spectacle 
when  we  turn  from  M.  Cousin  lecturing  on 
Schelling  or  Hegel  to  M.  Cousin  lecturing  on 
Locke!  Here  we  can  say  of  him,  just  as  we 
say  of  the  great  author  on  whom  he  com¬ 
ments,  that  even  when  we  do  not  agree  with 
him,  we  yet  clearly  understand  him.  We 
often  think  he  fails  to  do  Locke  justice — that 
he  often  exaggerates  his  errors  —  that  he 
often  misconceives  him — that  in  his  eagerness 
to  father  on  him  the  dogmas  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  school,  he  has  been  betrayed  into 
serious  error ;  but  still,  as  in  Locke  or  Des¬ 
cartes,  each  single  statement  is  delightfully 
transparent,  requiring  active  and  intelligent 
thought,  indeed,  in  the  reader,  but  never  leav¬ 
ing  the  mind  in  an  utter  maze  of  bewilder¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  you  agree  or  disagree ;  or 
with  tliis  sole,  but  intimate  conviction — that 
you  clearly  understand  that  you  do  not 
understand ! 

The  moral  excellences  of  Locke  are  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  his  intellectual,  and 
give  and  take  so  much  color  from  them,  that 
it  is  not  very  possible,  as  in  the  analysis  of 
other  characters,  readily  to  separate  them. 
His  love  of  truth,  for  example,  was  equally  a 
sentiment  of  the  heart  and  an  intellectual 
appetency.  Something  like  it  may  be  said  of 
his  prudence,  which,  in  him,  was  both  a  virtue 
and  an  instinct,  and  was  so  enormously  de¬ 
veloped  that  it  deserves  a  distinct  mention. 

The  possession  of  this  quality  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  both  from  the  practical  and  cautious 
character  of  his  understanding,  and  from  the 
coldness  of  his  temperament.  But  it  is  a 
quality  rarely  developed  so  early,  or  so  uni¬ 
formly  displayed,  as  in  him.  Still  less  is  it 
capable  of  being  combined  with  such  entire 
independence  of  mind.  Hardly  ever,  we 
believe,  did  man  so  earnestly  and  sturdily 
pursue  his  own  path,  and  yet  so  rarely  tra¬ 
verse  that  of  others.  Prudence  in  hina  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  kind  of  instinct — we  may  almost  say, 
with  M.  Cousin,  “Locke  6tait  n6  sage  en 
quelque  sorte ;  on  pent  dire  qu’il  y  avait  en 
lui  quelque  chose  de  Socrate  ou  au  moins  de 
Franklin.”  When,  in  1684,  the  tyrannical 
court  wished  for  his  expulsion  from  the  uni¬ 
versity,  gave  orders  to  the  servile  Bishop  Fell 
to  find  an  occasion  against  him,  if  possible, 
and  commanded  that  bis  words  and  actions 
should  be  narrowly  watched  for  this  purpose, 
the  loo  pliant  and  treacherous  tool  gives  bis 
“  friend’^  this  testimony  in  his  reply  to  Su¬ 
therland’s  application :  “  Mr.  Locke  being,  as 
your  Lordship  is  truly  informed,  a  person 
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who  wns  much  trusted  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  who  is  suspected  to  be  ill- 
affected  to  the  Government,  I  have  for  divers 
years  had  an  eye  upon  him  ;  but  so  close  has 
bis  guard  been  on  himself,  that  after  several 
strict  inquiries,  I  may  confidently  affirm  there 
is  not  any  one  in  tl.e  college,  however  familiar 
with  him,  who  has  heard  him  speak  a  word 
either  against,  or  so  much  as  concerning  the 
Government ;  and  although  very  frerjuently, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  discourses  have 
been  purposely  introduced,  to  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  hU  master,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
his  party,  and  design^,  he  could  never  be 
provoked  to  lake  any  notice,  or  discover  in 
word  or  look  the  least  concern ;  so  that  I 
believe  then  is  not  in  the  world  such  a  master 
of  taciturnity  and  passion." 

His  friends,  we  are  told,  in  all  sorts  of  j 
affairs,  repaired  to  him  as  to  an  oracle ;  which 
we  may  well  believe,  when  we  learn  that 
Lord  Ashley  applied  to  him,  though  a  bache¬ 
lor,  to  choose  a  wife  for  his  son,  (a  task  which 
Locke  happily  accomplished.)  and  that  his 
sick  friends  took  his  prescriptions,  though 
there  are  few  things  people  like  less  than  an 
amateur  doctor.  Involved,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  in  many  perplexing  and  even  dan¬ 
gerous  situations,  and  often  brought  into 
contact  with  very  queer  political  associate*, 
he  appears  never  to  have  compromised  his 
safety,  nor  forfeited  his  integrity.  In  early 
life,  indeed,  we  are  told  that  he  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  trait  which,  of  all,  is  the  most 
inconsistent  with  prudence — he  was  rather 
choleric;  but  we  are  also  told  that  he  had 
taken  immense  pains  to  put  down  this  pro¬ 
pensity  ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  he 
was  successful,  since  we  are  assured  he  was 
so  anxious  for  its  subjugation,  that  he  was 
never  so  angry  with  another  as  he  always  was 
with  himself  for  having  been  angry. 

The  sturdy  independence  and  rectitude  of 
bis  character  were  worthy  accompaniments 
of  his  firm  and  truth-loving  iuteilect.  Ar¬ 
dently  attached  to  the  principles  of  true  pa¬ 
triotism  and  true  liberty,  he  showed  on  every 
occasion  a  consistent  adherence  to  them ; 
familiar,  in  early  life,  with  the  spectacle  of 
boundless  political  profligacy,  brought  into 
close  relations  with  men  of  no  very  scrupu¬ 
lous  political  consciences,  and  enjoying  con¬ 
siderable  opportunities  of  benefiting  himself 
during  the  reign  of  William,  no  shadow  of  a 
stain  rests  either  on  bis  private  or  his  public 
conduct ;  no  corrupt  ends  or  mean  compli¬ 
ances  can  be  charged  upon  him.  When  his 
asthma  rendered  him  incapable  of  fully  dis¬ 
charging  his  public  duties,  he  resigned  bis 
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seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  Chancellor.  Similar 
reasons  induced  him  to  decline  another  and 
seemingly  more  lucrative  appointment,  urged 
on  him  by  the  King  himself,  who  hinted  that 
he  could  receive  the  emoluments,  and  leave 
the  duties  to  be  partly  discharged  by  a 
deputy.  Locke  said  he  could  not  find  it 
consistent  with  his  conscience  to  retain  public 
money  for  public  duties  which  he  was  unable 
to  fierform. 

Stewart  speaks  of  a  certain  austerity  of 
character  in  Locke,  and  attributes  it  to  his 
puritanical  education.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  investigate  the  cause  of  a  very  pro¬ 
blematic  trait.  He  founds  the  charge,  indeed, 
on  two  or  three  unwisely  rigorous  precepts 
in  the  treatise  on  Education  ;  hut  the  general 
tone  of  that  treatise  is  full  of  a  genuine  spirit 
of  humanity,  and  especially  condemns  the  then 
prevalent  “  discipline  of  stripes,"  to  use  Hal- 
lam's  expression.  As  regards  tl.e  above  im- 
presMon,  (not  certainly  confined  to  Stewart,) 
It  seems  to  have  arisen  principally  from  the 
evident  want  of  enthusiasm  in  Lr^ke’s  tem¬ 
perament, — he  was  never  married,  never,  as 
far  as  we  know,  even  in  love, — from  bis  per¬ 
petual  ^utilitarian"  bias,  his  utter  insensibility 
to  every  thing  that  was  not  practical,  and 
pro)>ably  from  the  precision  and  formality 
with  which  his  transaction  of  all  business 
WHS  marked.  But  Le  Clerc  heirs  witness 
that  his  social  character  was  delightful ;  his 
pleasantry  abundant,  but  never  offensive ;  and 
lie  gives  one  trait  which  we  are  confident 
never  yet  belonged  to  a  morose  man, — he  so 
hated  solitude,  that  when  not  hard  at  study, 
he  always  sought  conrt|Jhny,  though  it  were 
that  of  a  child.  "  He  liked  exercise,  but  the 
complaint  on  bis  chest  not  allowing  him  to 
walk  much,  he  used  to  tide  after  dinner; 
when  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  motion  of 
a  horse,  he  used  to  go  out  in  a  wheel -chaise ; 
and  he  always  wished  for  a  companion,  even 
if  it  were  only  a  child,  for  he  fell  pleasure  in 
talking  with  well-bred  children."  That  he 
wanted  not  a  feeling  heart,  his  habitual, 
though,  as  might  be  expected  in  him,  wisely 
dispensed  and  thoroughly  considered  cha¬ 
rities,  bore  witness.  It  is  impos-sible  to  have 
a  doubt  about  the  nobility  and  generosity  of 
his  disposition,  after  reading  that  remarkable 
letter  in  which  he  accepts  Newton’s  con¬ 
fessions  of  having  deeply  wronged  him.  It 
is  hard  to  say  in  that  correspondence  (we  can 
but  refer  the  reader  to  it)  which  of  the  two 
appears  the  more  magnanimous. 

Let  us  also  listen  to  a  few  traits  given  by 
Le  Clerc. 
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He  considered  civility  not  only  as  something 
agreeable  and  proper  to  gain  people’s  hearts,  but 
as  a  duly  of  Christianity  which  ought  to  be  more 

insisted  on  than  it  commonly  is . His 

conversation  was  very  agreeable  to  all  sorts  of 
people,  and  even  to  ladies ;  and  nobody  was  better 
received  than  he  was  among  people  of  the  highest 
rank . Those  who  courted  tlie  acquaint¬ 

ance  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  collect  what  might  be 
learned  from  a  man  of  his  understanding,  and  who 
approached  him  with  respect,  were  surprised  to  find 
in  him  not  only  the  manners  of  a  well-bred  man, 
but  also  all  the  attention  which  they  could  ex(iect. 

.  .  .  lie  was  very  charitable  to  the  poor,  provided 
they  were  not  the  idle  or  tlie  proritgate,  who  did 
not  fn-quent  any  church,  or  who  spent  their  Sun¬ 
days  in  an  alehouse.  He  felt,  above  all,  compas¬ 
sion  for  tlioee  wlio,  after  having  worked  hard  in 
their  youth,  sunk  into  poverty  in  their  old  age. 
He  said  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  from 
starving,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  enabled  to  live 
with  some  cianforl.  He  sought  opportunities  of 
doing  good  to  deserving  objects  ;  and  often  in  his 
walks  he  visited  the  poor  of  tlie  neigliborhoid,and 
gave  them  the  wherewithal  to  relieve  tlieir  wants, 
or  to  buy  the  medicines  which  ho  prescribed  for 
them  if  they  were  sick,  and  had  no  medical  aid. 

He  did  nut  like  any  thing  to  be  wasted  ;  which 
was,  in  his  opinion,  losing  tlie  treasure  of  which 
Csial  has  madf  us  the  economists.  He  himself 
was  very  regular,  and  kept  exact  accounts  of  every 
thing  ....  He  was  kind  to  his  servanls.-and 
showed  them  with  gentleness  liow  he  wislied  to 
be  served,  lie  not  only  kept  ‘strictly  s  secret 
which  hsd  been  confided  to  him,  but  he  never 
mentioned  any  thing  which  could  prove  injurious, 
althnnnh  he  had  not  been  enjoined  secrecy  ;  nor 
could  he  ever  wrong  a  friend  by  any  sort  of  indis¬ 
cretion  or  inadvertency. 

It  really  seems  impossible  to  imagine  a 
social  character  more  free  from  the  imputed 
defect,  nor  a  better  exempliheation  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  to  combine  an  innocent 
cheerfulness  with  the  gravity  of  philosophy  ; 
seveiely  regulated  habits,  and  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  mere  passion  and  enthusiasm,  with 
ready  sympathy  fur  all  that  really  claimed  it. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  we  proceed  to 
make  our  proposed  remarks  on  Locke’s  Phi¬ 
losophy. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  immortal 
“Essay”  IS  dishgured  by  serious  blemishes 
— by  some  errors,  and  many  inconsistencies 
and  ambiguities.  The  latter  flowed  chiefly 
from  that  figurative  and  popular  style  which 
is  yet  one  of  its  most  attractive,  as  well  as 
serviceable  features  ;  but  partly  also  from 
the  desultory  manner  in  which  the  Essay  was 
composed,  and  the  length  of  time  (nearly 
twenty  years)  occupied  in  its  completion. 
This  allowed,  it  is  true,  time  for  elaboration ; 
but  it  also  allowed  time  for  the  “sleepy 


nods”  which  proverbially  overtake  a  man  in 
a  “  long  work  and  for  those  variations 
which  are  sure  to  characterize  every  large 
edifice  when  it  is  an  aggregate  of  accretions. 
Hence  the  apparent,  and  sometimes  real  in¬ 
consistencies  and  ambiguities  of  expression 
which  are  found  in  Locke’s  frequent  repeti¬ 
tions  of  the  same  or  similar  thoughts,  and 
which  have  made  it  possible  for  ciilics  to 
fight  so  long  even  over  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  philosophy.  Of  errors, — 
some  are  the  errors  of  the  defective  philoso¬ 
phy  of  his  age  which  he  did  so  much  to. 
correct ;  but  others,  as,  for  exaftiple,  his  infe¬ 
licitous  theory  of  personal  identity,  and  his 
gratuitous  speculation  as  to  the  po-sihility  of 
“  thinking  matter,”  are  bis  own  unchallenged 
and  unenvied  property.  But  whatever  the 
faults  of  his  bt^k,  and  we  have  no  wish  to 
extenuate  them,  it  may  be  fearlessly  asked. 
When  was  an  equally  extensive  metaphysical 
work — viewed,  as  it  ought  of  course  to  be, 
relatively  to  the  age  in  which  the  author 
lived — infected  with  less?  Assuredly  the 
philosophies  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Descartes 
would  require  as  large  deductions  to  be  made 
from  them  ;  so  immense  is  the  difficulty 
attending  the  ch»r  extrication  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  truth  in  intellectual  philosophy  as 
compared  with  any  other.  It  is  a  curious 
paradox,  no  doubt,  that  when  man  is  studying 
his  own  mind,  he  should  he  there  often  most 
lost ;  that  he  is  often  apt  most  to  wander 
where  be  is  most  at  home.  Is  it  from  the 
obscurity  and  labyrinths  of  the  dwelling,  or 
from  its  amplitude  and  extent  ?  a  cynic 
might  ask.  The  fact  is  so,  however,  and 
though  humiliating,  is  instructive  It  is  in 
that  science  wherein  the  mind  makes  its  ap¬ 
peal  to  its  own  direct  consciousness,  that  it 
often  finds  it  most  difficult  to  agree  with 
itself  or  with  other  minds,  and  encounters 
mysteries  which  have  been  mysteries  through^ 
all  time,  and  are  likely  to  be  so  still. 

Still,  in  spite  of  numerous  maculce,  the 
“  Essay  on  the  Understanding”  is,  on  the 
whole,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  accurate 
map  traced,  up  to  Locke’s  time,  by  any  single 
mind,  of  the  phenomena  of  the  human  con¬ 
sciousness  :  further,  without  denying  bis 
great  obligations  to  previous  laborers  in  the 
same  field,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  proba¬ 
bly  no  philosopher  (except  Aristotle)  ever 
ol^rved  so  many  facts  of  mind  not  distinctly 
pointed  out  before  ;  that  none  have,  singly, 
penetrated  so  far  into  the  terra  incognita  of 
the  intellectual  world,  or  left  so  carefully- 
compiled  a  chart  of  the  coasts  surveyed,  or 
in  BO  many  instances  rectified  and  adjusted 
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the  less  accurate  observations  of  predecessors. 
We  certainly  know  of  no  other  work,  even  now, 
which  so  often  and  so  distinctly  arrests  the 
surprise  and  attention  of  the  youthful  meta¬ 
physician  by  revealing  to  him  the  hitherto 
unrealized  facts  of  hU  own  consciousness,  or 
which  so  often  turns  the  vague  matter  of  that 
consciousness  into  articulate  language  ;  none 
which  so  often  induces  him  to  say,  “  1  am 
sensible  of  that — how  often  have  I  felt  so  and 
so,  and  never  thought  of  it,  nor  had  it  stated 
to  me,  before.”  In  a  word,  the  statement  of 
Stewart  may  be  adopted  without  abatement: 
— “  that  though  the  first  two  books  of  the 
Essay  are  inferior  to  the  two  last,  yet  they  are 
the  lichest  contribution  of  well-observed  and 
well-described  facts  which  was  ever  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  this  branch  of  science  by  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  are  the  indisputable,  though  not 
always  acknowledged  source  of  some  of  the 
most  refined  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
intellectual  phenomena,  which  have  been  since 
brought  to  light  by  succeeding  inquirers.”* 

It  is  not  the  least  admirable  feature  of  the 
work,  that  with  no  lack  of  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  or  depth,  or  subtlety  of  thought,  when¬ 
ever  these  are  necessary,  nearly  the  whole 
— and  it  is  a  very  unusual  achievement  with 
metaphysicians— is  level  to  the  comprehension 
of  any  reader  who  brings  to  its  perusal  only 
ordinary  acuteness,  and  xoill  bring  to  it  but 
ordinary  patience.  Even  when  he  dues  not 
agree  with  the  author,  he  perfectly  under¬ 
stands  what  he  means.  This  is  in  part  owing 
to  those  peculiarities  of  Locke’s  style,  of 
which  we  have  sufficiently  spoken  ;  but  quite 
as  much  to  his  impatience  of  thoughts  which 
did  not  assume  a  sharp  and  definite  outline 
to  his  own  apprehension ; — a  characteristic 
for  which,  as  well  as  for  his  method  of  ap¬ 
pealing  exclusively  to  consciousness  as  the 
basis  of  mental  science,  be  was  immeasurably 
#  indebted  to  the  study  of  Descartes.  His 
writings  Locke  greatly  admired,  and  to  his 
influence,  as  we  have  seen,  he  avows  his 
signal  early  obligations, — much  as  he  re¬ 
coiled  from  many  of  the  tenets  of  the  Car¬ 
tesian  philosophy. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  detaining  the 
reader,  for  a  while,  on  that  long  and  not  yet 
exhausted  controversy,  respecting  the  extent 
to  which  Locke  is  responsible  or  otherwise 
for  the  extravagances  of  the  Sensational 
schools,  especially  of  the  French,  which 
avowedly  referred  to  him  as  their  patron ; 
— an  honor  which,  we  apprehend,  would 
have  been  about  as  acceptable  to  Locke,  as 
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it  would  have  been  to  Aristotle  to  know  that 
he  was  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  the 
comments  of  the  schoolmen,  or  to  Milton,  to 
learn  that  his  “  Satan”  would  be  pleaded  by 
Lord  Byron  in  defence  of  ”  Cain.” 

There  is  nothing  of  which  we  feel  more 
convinced,  than  that  Locke  would  have  re¬ 
coiled  with  abhorrence  from  all  attempts  of 
men  of  the  Condillac  and  Condorcet  stamp 
to  reduce  all  knowledge  to  sensation — to  sen¬ 
sation  proper,  or  sensation  “transformed  ;” — 
which  last  expression,  if  it  had  had  any  dis¬ 
tinct  meaning  at  all,  might  well  have  sug¬ 
gested  doubts  to  those  who  used  it,  whether 
they  were  not  conceding  by  the  change  of 
phrase  what,  by  a  mere  change  of  phrase, 
they  were  attempting  to  conceal.  He  who 
should  contend  that  there  is  no  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  vital  fluid  which  circu¬ 
lates  in  our  veins,  and  our  food  from  which 
it  is  extracted,  would  seem  hardly  to  satisfy 
our  doubts  by  saying  that  blood  is  only  “trans¬ 
formed”  beef  and  mutton.  Is  it  not  so?  it 
might  be  said:  do  these  not  contain  tlie  ele¬ 
ments  which  enter  into  it  ?  Very  true:  but 
is  not  that  subtle  and  intricate  internal  ap¬ 
paratus  of  chemistry  which  transmutes  these 
elements  into  something  so  different  by  its 
own  mysterious  action,  to  go  for  something  ? 

We  have  said  that  this  controversy  is  not 
exhausted  ;  perhaps  we  should  rather  say, 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  exhausted.  But 
metaphysicians,  like  the  English  at  Waterloo, 
have  the  faculty  of  not  knowing  when  they 
are  beaten,  though  not  always  with  as  much 
reason  for  their  ignorance ;  and,  what  is 
equally  strange,  in  the  present  and  many 
other  cases,  it  is  not  always  very  easy  for 
even  the  spectator  to  know  which  party  is 
beaten.  We  have  not  much  doubt,  there-^ 
fore,  that  this  old  controversy  over  Locke’s 
suspected  or  imputed  delinquencies  will  be 
fought  over  and  over  again.  Meantime  the 
very  frequency  of  the  combat  not  only  shows 
the  obstinacy  of  the  controversy,  but  makes 
it  more  difficult  of  decision.  Already  have 
Locke's  words  been  so  often  quoted,  mis¬ 
quoted,  perverted,  and  supplemented,  and 
such  a  voluminous  body  of  controversy  raised 
about  them,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tram¬ 
pled  body  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whose 
very  features  were  almost  trodden  out  under 
the  heap  of  combatants  who  fought  and  fell 
around  him,  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  Locke’s 
true  lineaments. 

That  Locke  himself  must  in  part  bear  the 
blame  of  all  this,  cannot  be  disputed.  His 
language,  as  already  said,  is  often  deficient 
in  precision ;  he  does  not  use  the  same  terms 
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with  steadiness ;  and,  writing  in*  a  style 
eminently  popular  for  such  subjects,  he 
has  availed  himself  very  freely  of  colloquial 
and^etaphorical  language ;  language  which, 
though  in  general  admirably  adapted  to  con¬ 
vey  his  meaning  to  the  intelligence  of  ordi¬ 
nary  readers,  has  paid  the  usual  penalty  of 
involving  occasional  obcurity.  All  this  has 
been  generally  admitted.  It  may  also  be 
suspected  that  the  self-reliant  temper  of 
Locke,  on  which  we  have  already  made  some 
remarks, — his  almost  exclusive  dependence 
on  a  profound  inspection  of  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  comparative  indifference  to  the 
literature  and  criticism  of  his  subject, — may, 
in  some  measure,  have  contributed  to  the 
same  results  by  leading  him  to  guard  insuf- 
hciently  against  the  prepossessions  under 
which  many  of  his  readers  would  come  to 
his  statements,  and  against  the  ambiguity 
which  would  attach  to  many  of  the  terms 
used  differently  by  others,  and  not  defined 
with  the  requisite  rigor  by  himself.  A 
critical  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  a 
subject  is  well  calculated  to  make  a  man 
aware  of  the  points  in  which  terms  are  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  by  others,  and  to  guard 
against  their  misapprehensions  of  them  as 
used  by  himself.  But  a  cause  of  obscurity 
(in  this  as  in  many  other  cases)  more  power¬ 
ful  than  ignorance  of  the  literature  of  the 
yxut,  was  the  impossibility  of  anticipating 
the  controversies  of  the  future ;  when  a 
more  exact  weighing  of  all  the  terms  Locke 
had  used  would  discover  much  that  is  am¬ 
biguous  and  fluctuating.  It  was  just  so  with 
Descartes’  first  statements  respecting  his  in¬ 
nate  ideas ;  and  he  was,  no  doubt,  sincerely 
surprised,  as  he  says  he  was  in  more  than 
one  place,  at  the  meaning  which  men  put 
upon  them.  Thus  it  ever  is  ;  each  succeed¬ 
ing  philosopher  exposes  some  of  the  inac¬ 
curacies  and  negligences  of  bis  predecessors ; 
but  if  he  has  added  new  matter  of  his  own, 
(all  unconscious  of  the  sifting  to  which  it 
will  be  subjected,)  he  is  sure  to  deposit  in 
his  own  writings  the  larvae  of  future  contro¬ 
versies. 

But  the  acknowledged  peculiarities  of 
Locke’s  style,  and  especially  the  laxity  and 
freedom  of  a  popular  phraseology,  ought  to 
make  critics  so  much  the  more  anxious  to  in¬ 
terpret  him  only  on  the  principle  of  a  scrupu¬ 
lous  comparison  and  collation  of  seemingly 
inconsistent  or  fluctuating  expressions;  and 
most  certainly  ought  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  an^  such  apparent  fluctuations  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  contradiction  to  his  express  as¬ 
sertions  where  there  is  no  such  fluctuation  to 
be  charged.  If  an  author  has  made  use  of 
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expressions  which  seem  hard  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  and  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  we 
never,  on  that  account,  allow  them  to  over¬ 
ride  an  expression  which  is  perfectly  plain. 
As  for  the  apparently  inconsistent  expres¬ 
sions,  we  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  reconcile 
them ;  if  we  cannot  do  that,  we  say,  that 
the  author  has  blundered,  or  has  been  forget¬ 
ful,  or  careless,  or  what  not;  but  we  do  not 
take  the  obscure  and  incoherent  expressions 
wherewith  to  interpret  such  as  are  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other ;  nor  either  of  two  ap¬ 
parently  inconsistent  expressions  as  the  sole 
and  absolute  criterion  of  bis  meaning.  The 
maxim  of  theological  critics,  that  passages  of 
Scripture  perfectly  plain  are  not  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  such  as  are  obscure,  but  the  ob¬ 
scure  by  the  plain,  is  a  very  reasonable  one ; 
and  it  were  well  if  in  criticism  generally  the 
same  rule  were  fairly  applied. 

Such  justice,  we  think,  has  not  been  dealt 
out  to  Locke  in  the  present  instance  ;  for  it 
has  been  maintained  by  many — and  amongst 
them  we  regret  to  say,  even  recently,  by  some 
of  our  own  countrymen — that  Locke  has 
really  reduced  all  human  knowledge  to  one 
source,  namely,  sensation ;  and  that  the  Sen¬ 
sational  school  may  rightfully  plead  his  au¬ 
thority  for  their  errors  to  a  far  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  we  believe  they  ever  justly  can. 
This  has  been  maintained,  though  Locke  has 
distinctly  and  over  and  over  again  affirmed 
that  he  traces  human  knowledge  not  to  one, 
but  to  two,  distinct  sources  or  fountains, — 
Sensation  nnd  Reflection.  Now  we  contend 
that  no  doubtful  expressions,  still  less  a 
critic’s  inferences  as  to  what  Locke  must  be 
suppoeed  to  have  meant  by  other  expressions, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  overbear  this  distinct 
affirmation.  His  often-quoted  words  are : 

These  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  from 
whence  ail  the  ideas  we  have  or  can  naturally 
have,  do  spring.  First,  our  senses,  conversant 
about  particular  sensible  objects,  do  convey  into 
the  mind  several  distinct  perceptions  of  things, 
according  to  those  various  ways  wherein  those 
objects  do  affect  them.  .  .  .  i^ondly.  The  alker 
fountain,  from  which  experience!*  JumishtA  the 
understanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the 
operations  of  our  own  mind  wkhin  ns,  as  it  is  em- 
plo)  ed  about  tlie  ideas  it  has  got ;  which  operations, 

*  May  not  the  miaconeeption  of  Locke’s  meaning 
be  parUy  dne  to  the  more  limited  signification 
which  t^  word  “experience”  has  very  generally 
suggested,  as  compared  with  that  in  which  it  was 
evidently  employed  by  himt  From  associating  it 
so  commonly. with  the  phenomena  of  sensation, 
critiee  both  ior  and  againrt  the  Sensational  school 
have  often  uaed  it  as  exeloaively  confined  to  thoae 
phenomena ;  bat  it  ia  evident  that  Locke  bad  no 
such  reatriction,  bat  intended  it  to  embrace  all  the 
26 
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when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and  conaider, 
do  furnish  the  und'rs/anding  tcith  another  set  of 
ideas,  which  coull  no!  be  had  from  things  triih'iut. 
....  This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly 
in  himself;  and  though  it  be  not  sense,  ns  having 
nothing  to  do  td'h  ex'emal  objects,  yet  it  is  very 
Kke  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  in- 
Umed  sense . There  two,  I  say,  viz  ,  ex¬ 

ternal  material  things,  as  the  objects  of  sensation ; 
and  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  within,  as 
the  objects  of  reflection ;  are  to  me  the  only 
originals  from  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  b^ 
ginnings.  ...  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect 
on  its  own  operations  about  the  ideas  got  by  sen¬ 
sation,  and  thereby  stores  itself  with  a  new  set  of 
ideas,  which  I  call  ideas  of  reflection.  These  im¬ 
pressions  that  are  made  on  our  senses  by  objects 
extrinsical  to  the  mind ;  and  its  own  operations 
proceeding  Jrom  powers  istrixsical  and  proper 
to  itself,  (which,  when  reflected  on  by  itself,  be¬ 
come  also  objects  of  its  contemplation,)  are,  as  I 
have  said,  the  original  of  all  knowledge. 

Now,  suppose  it  were  granted  for  argu- 
noent’s  sake,  that  in  these  passages  Locke 
has  used  the  word  “  reflection”  very  impro¬ 
perly  ;  that,  according  to  Cousin,  he  ought 
to  have  used  "  consciousness”  instead  ;  that 
he  has  even  used  it  in  senses  which  no  one 
word  would  represent, — sometimes  for  con¬ 
sciousness  in  general,  sometimes  for  the  re¬ 
flex  acts  by  which  we  analyze  it;  suppose 
further  that,  according  to  the  same  critic, 
Locke’s  entire  method  is  wrong  in  first  en¬ 
tering  on  the  dark  question  as  to  the  origin 
of  our  knowledge,  instead  of  determining 
what  are  the  actual  products  of  thought  in 
the  maturely  developed  consciousness  ;  that 
he  is  wrong,  according  to  the  same  philoso¬ 
pher,  in  postponing,  by  a  distinct  interval, 
the  phenomena  of  “  reflection”  to  those  of 
**  sensation ;”  instead  of  regarding  them  as 
simultaneous,  and,  in  some  degree  or  other, 
as  reciprocally  involved  from  the  very  first ; 
— suppose  further,  if  you  please,  that  in  ex¬ 
pressing  his  belief  that  in  “experience  all 
our  knowledge  is  founded,”  he  is  inconsistent 
with  himself  even  in  the  above-cited  pas- 
sages,  (though  we  have  little  doubt  that 

information  derived  from  conecioui  activity  in  the 
mind  itself,  ae  well  aa  that  derived  from  the  extei^ 
nal  world.  Thus,  when  he  has  dedared  that  the 
mind  derives  all  its  materials  of  knowledge  ulti¬ 
mately  from  “  experienoe,”  and  has  explained  that 
the  first  aonroe  of  that  experienoe  is  sense,  he  then 
goes  on  in  the  above  passage  to  si^  that  “  the  other 
fountain  from  which  experience  fumisheth  the  un¬ 
derstanding  with  ideas,’’  is  one  from  which  flow 
**  a  set  of  ideas  which  could  not  be  had  from  things 
without” 

We  have  thought  it  the  more  necessary  to  insist 
ou  the  possible  degradation  of  Locke’s  real  mean¬ 
ing,  occasioned  by  the  adventitious  limitation  of 
the  term  “  experience,”  aa  we  do  not  recollect  that 
any  critic  haa  expressly  referred  to  it 
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Locke  would  have  recoiled  from  the  sen¬ 
sational  interpretation  of  that  phrase,  as 
strongly  as  Aristotle  from  any  similHr  inter¬ 
pretation  put  on  the  words  often  attri^ted 
to  him,  “  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  intel¬ 
lect  but  what  was  previously  in  the  sense;”*) 
be  all  this  true,  still  it  cannot  surely  be  de¬ 
nied  that  the  above  sentences,  in  a  manner 
quite  independent  of  any  or  of  all  these  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  analysis  or  inconsistencies  of 
expression,  declare  Locke’s  l^lief,  that  not 
from  one  source  or  fountain,  but  from  two  is 
all  our  knowledge  derived ;  and  that  the 
latter  of  the  two  is  as  distinct — whatever 
his  inadequate,  or,  if  you  please,  inaccurate, 
investigation  of  it — as  sensation  itself. 

“The  expressions  which  Locke  employs,” 
says  the  objector,  “  are  ambiguous.  Locke 
says  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from 
‘experience.’  Did  he  mean  by  experience, 
‘Sensible  experience,’  and  if  so,  did  he 
mean  that  that  experience  is  the  occasion  on 
which  the  powers  of  reflection  are  excited, 
developed,  manifested,  —  the  universal  con¬ 
dition  on  which  they  are  evolved,  and  with¬ 
out  which  the  activities  of  mind  are  sus¬ 
pended  and  slumber  in  the  germ  ?  or  did  he 
mean  that  experience  is  in  such  a  manner, 
and  so  exclusively,  the  source  of  the  materi¬ 
als  of  our  knowledge,  that  reflection  adds  no¬ 
thing  to  them  of  its  own,  but  merely  modi¬ 
fies  them  ?  If  the  last,  he  must  be  supposed 
lo  trace  all  knowledge  to  one  source  ;  and  it 
may  be  fairly  urged,  that  as  some  of  bis 
expressions  are  ambiguous,  they  may  mean 
either.”  They  might  have  done  so,  we  reply, 
if  the  expressions  above  cited,  and  many 
others,  had  not  determined  the  point.  The 
words  show  that  he  did  not  mean  by  experi¬ 
ence  merely  “  sensible”  experience,  and  that 
be  did  mean  that  there  are  turn  independent 
fountains,  and  not  one,  of  all  our  knowledge. 
We  feel  that  we  cannot,  without  injustice, 
interpret  those  expressions  which  are  in  all 
fairness  susceptible  only  of  a  single  plain 
meaning,  by  others  which  are  as  obviously 
susceptible  of  diflerent  meanings.  For  if  it 
be  true  in  any  sense  (as  it  assuredly  is)  that 
experience,  as  human  nature  is  constituted, 
is  an  invariable  condition  of  the  evolution  of 
any  and  of  all  mental  activity,  then  we  can 

*  In  truth,  the  poeition  of  Aristotle  seems  to  us  sin- 
guUrlvJike  that  of  Looks  in  this  matter;  for  though, 
as  Sir  William  Hamilton  remarks,  the  above  current 
saying  is  not  literally  his,  he  has  used  phraseology 
and  imagery  which  are  nearly  tantamount;  and  if 
such  expressioni^  which,  like  Locke’s  similar  utter¬ 
ance,  are  susceptible  of  two  senses,  be  made  to  over¬ 
bear  those  many  other  passages  which  are  as  plainly 
susceptible  of  only  one,  Aristotle  too  is  chargeable 
with  patronizing  the  sensational  schools. 
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comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  expressions 
by  which  Locke  refers  all  knowledge  to 
“  experience whereas,  we  cannot  explain  his 
explicit  assertions  of  tico  distinct  sources  of 
our  knowledge,  “  sensation”  and  “  reflection” 
— the  last,  as  he  says,  furnishing  us  with  ideas 
which  could  not  be  referred  to  sense — unless 
he  regarded  these  sources  as  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct  and  independent.  Thus,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  may  Locke’s  statement  be  reconciled 
with  the  assertion,  that  all  our  knowledge 
originates  in  “  experience.” 

Even  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word 
“  experience,”  as  restricted  to  sensible  expe¬ 
rience,  the  assertion  that  all  our  knowledge 
is  ultimately  derived  from  it  as  an  insepara¬ 
ble  condition,  would  still  be  true.  It  is  true 
that  God  could,  for  aught  we  know,  and  that 
in  an  unlimited  variety  of  ways,  have  made 
the  energies  of  the  human  spirit,  its  modes  of 
activity,  the  intellectual  prr>ducts  of  that  ac¬ 
tivity,  dependent  upon  other  conditions  than 
those  of  sensation ;  or,  for  aught  we  know, 
on  no  conditions  external  to  itself  at  all, 
though  not,  of  course,  independent  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  that  more  comprehensive  sense  (as 
including  the  mind’s  conscious  activity)  in 
which  we  think  Locke’s  language  shows  that 
be  used  the  term.  But  has  not  in  fact 
done  so;  at  present,  as  men  in  this  world 
are  constituted,  no  matter  what  other  crea¬ 
tures  may  be  in  other  worlds,  or  what  we 
may  be  hereafter,  some  contact  with  the 
external  world  must  be  eflected,  some  avenue 
to  sense  must  be  opened,  before  the  mind 
awakens  to  any  activity  at  all  —  before 
thought  germinates — bt  fore  what  is  potential 
and  virtual  becomes  actual.  The  analogy  of 
the  grain  of  wheat,  germinating  only  after 
its  being  dropped  into  the  soil,  represents 
the  dependence  of  the  human  mind  for  its 
development  on  a  free  exposure  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  its  activity.  But  that  which  makes 
the  plant  different  from  other  plants,  that 
which  gives  it  a  distinct  development,  must 
be  sought  in  the  internal  structure  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  seed  itself ;  true  though  it  I)e, 
that  those  properties  would  never  have  been 
developed  at  all,  except  by  this  exposure  to 
the  conditions  of  development — arbitrary,  if 
you  please  to  think  so,  but  still  invariably 
supposed.  These  conditions  are  susceptible 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  modifications,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  faculty  or  facul¬ 
ties  they  are  to  awaken  ;  but  still,  of  some  kind 
and  to  some  extent,  they  are  indispensable. 

There  being,  then,  an  intelligible  sense  in 
which  it  is  true  that  for  the  actual  manifes¬ 
tation  of  any  of  the  activities  of  the  mind 
we  are  dependent  on  experience,  as  an  in¬ 


dispensable  condition,  it  is  possible  to  under¬ 
stand  the  language  of  L<Kke,  as  the  cor¬ 
respondent  language  of  Aristotle,  without 
attributing  to  him  the  doctrine  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  school,  or  any  thing  which  fairly  im¬ 
plies  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  repeat,  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  any  interpretation  of  those 
numberless  passages  in  which  he  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  aflUrms  his  belief  that  there  are  two 
different  fountains  of  our  ideas  —  sensation 
and  reflection — on  the  hypothesis  that  he 
really  resolves  them  into  one.  If  A.  jmd  B. 
be  two  propositions,  whereof  A.  is  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  two  interpretations,  of  which  one  is 
contradictory  to  B.,  while  B.  admits  of  but 
one,  what  propriety  can  there  be,  or  rather 
what  injustice  must  there  not  be,  in  assuming 
that  an  author  means  that  one  of  the  two 
senses  of  A.  which  is  contradictory  to  B., 
and  which  in  fact,  by  the  very  assertion  of 
B.,  he  has  virtually  disclaimed  ! 

It  seems  to  us  strange,  after  the  criticism 
of  Dugald  Stewart  (and  the  citations  by 
which  he  had  confirmed  it)  in  his  admirable 
"  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphy¬ 
sical  Science,”  that  it  should  be  necessary  to 
resume  the  question.  Yet  so  it  is ;  for 
charges  substantially  identical  with  those  of 
Siillmgfleet  and  Shaftesbury  are  still  urged 
in  other  forms ;  it  is  still  asserted,  and  has 
been  very  recently,  that  Locke  has  virtually 
resolved  all  our  knowledge  into  one  source 
— that  of  sensible  experience.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  justly  said  that  M.  Cousin  affirms 
this ;  for  he  fairly  admits  that  Locke  does 
concede  turn  distinct  sources  of  knowledge, 
yet  he  often  speaks  just  as  though  he  had 
forgotten  it.  lie  affirms  that  the  whole  ten¬ 
dency  of  Locke’s  philosophy  is  sensational, 
and  expresses  no  surprise  at  the  extravagan¬ 
cies  to  which  the  sensationalists  of  France 
pushed  it;  rather  he  regards  him  as  their 
veritable  patron,  and  their  systems  not  as 
corruptions  of  Locke’s  system,  but  a  justifi¬ 
able  extension  of  it ;  in  fact,  thinks  that  Locke, 
if  consistent,  ought  to  have  carried  it  fb 
similar  conclusions,  and  that  he  refrained, 
only  because  he  did  not  see  the  consistent 
termination  of  his  own  speculations.  He 
says,*  “  Locke  is  the  father  of  the  whole 
sensualistic  school  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  is  incontestably,  in  time  as  well  as  in 
genius,  the  first  metaphysician  of  this  school.'* 
And  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  lecture, 
he  says,  Locke  i?  the  earliest  of  the  sensu¬ 
alistic  metaphysicians  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  it  is  who  produced  all  the  others,  and 
who  furnished  for  his  successors  the  very  sub- 
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jects  with  which  they  were  occupied.  “  It  is 
true,”  (Lecture  xvii.,)  Locke  “  has  not  con¬ 
founded  sensation  and  the  faculties  of  the 
soul ;  he  very  explicitly  distinguishes  them  : 
but  he  makes  our  faculties  play  a  secondary 
and  insignificant  part,  and  he  concentrates 
their  action  upon  sensible  data;  hence  to 
confound  them  with  sensibility  was  but  a 
step ;  and  in  his  philosophy  was  already  de¬ 
posited  the  yet  feeble  germ  of  the  future 
theory  of  ‘  transformed  sensations,’ — of  sen¬ 
sation  as  the  sole  principle  of  all  the  operations 
of  the'soul.  It  was  Locke  who,  without 
knowing  it  and  without  willing  it,  opened  the 
road  to  that  exclusive  doctrine,  by  adding  to 
sensation  only  faculties  whose  whole  office  is 
to  act  upon  it,  without  any  proper  and  origi¬ 
nal  power.” 

The  predisposition  to  find  everywhere  the 

ferms  of  the  yet  future  sensational  schools  in 
lOcke  as  their  fountain-head,  often  leads  M. 
Cousin,  as  we  cannot  but  think,  into  extreme 
injustice  to  our  great  countryman.  This  we 
are  far  from  attributing  to  any  unworthy 
spirit  of  depreciation,  for  M.  Cousin  often 

iives  frank  expression  to  his  admiration  of 
locke’s  sagacity  and  genius.  As  little  can 
we  impute  it  to  ignorance,  for  be  has  evidently 
studied  the  great  work  of  Locke  diligently, 
and  cites  him  profusely ;  we  can  attribute  it 
only  to  what  is  but  too  apt  to  adhere  to 
the  critic  and  historian  of  philosophy — the 
spirit  of  system.  Having  laid  it  down  that 
the  roots  of  the  sensational  schools  were  to  be 
found  in  Locke’s  writings,  he  unconsciously 
perverts  or  exaggerates  whatsoever  seems  to 
favor  that  hypothesis.  The  apparent  ambi¬ 
guities  of  Locke,  the  la.\ily  of  his  style  and 
phraseology,  are  freely  submitted  to  the 
most  extreme  pressure  ;  no  adequate  attempt 
(the  only  fair  course  of  criticism  in  such 
cases)  is  made  to  collate  apparent  inconsist¬ 
encies  and  take  the  mean  of  the  expresMons 
thus  examined ;  all  such  seeming  inconsist¬ 
encies,  now  and  then  simply  two  different  so¬ 
lutions  of  the  same  question,  are  at  once  set 
down,  without  any  such  preliminary  trouble, 
as  contradictions — of  which  he  is  represented 
as  perpetually  guilty.  Nor  is  this  all ;  in 
apparently  discrepant  passages,  the  obscure 
is  taken  as  of  equal  value  with  the  plain, 
instead  of  allowing  the  latter  to  explain  the 
former ;  and  lastly,  in  not  a  few  instances 
Locke’s  meaning  is  strangely  misconceived 
i  ito  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  be  has  both 
meant  and  said  in  the  clearest  possible  man¬ 
ner.  Of  all  this  we  shall  presently  hare  occa¬ 
sion  to  give  some  instances.* 

*  W«  wish  M.  Coosio,  in  a  new  edition  of  hii 
Lsetores,  would  ponder  the  judgment  of  Sir  W. 
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Such  sentences  as  these  are  of  too  frequent 
occurrence :  **  I  have  told  you, — I  shall  very 
often  repeat  it, — nothing  is  so  inconsistent  os 
Locke  in  his  *  Essay  ;’  contradictions  exist  not 
only  from  book  to  book,  but  in  the  same 
book  from  chapter  to  chapter,  and  almost 
from  paragraph  to  paragraph !”  This  of 
course  must  be  received  cum  grano  —  or 
rather  with  many  grains  ;  for  if  it  were  true 
that  such  a  mind  as  Locke’s  could  not  help 
thus  reeling  in  one  drunken  fit  through  two 
octavo  volumes ;  or  that  such  a  mind  as 
Cousin’s  could  not  but  fancy  that  he  was 
thus  drunk,  though  he  was  not,  people  will 
be  inclined  to  say  :  “  Let  us  fly  for  ever  from 
this  hideous  Circean  shore  of  metaphysics, 
where  the  greatest  and  the  clearest  minds 
either  cannot  understand  themselves,  or  can¬ 
not  ex  pi  ess  themselves  so  as  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  others,  or  lastly,  can  neither  under¬ 
stand  themselves  nor  be  understood  by  others.” 

M.  Cousin  himself,  in  frankly  admitting 
that  Locke  clearly  admits  two  sources  of  our 
knowledge,  and  not  one  only,  and  that  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  Locke’s  statement,  that 
all  our  knowledge  is  ultimately  derived  from 
experience,  is  true,  had  it  in  his  power  to  re¬ 
solve  a  vast  number  of  those  seeming  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  ambiguities  on  which  he  lays 
such  stress,  without  charging  him  with  per¬ 
petual  confusion  and  contradiction.  M.  Cou¬ 
sin  himself  clearly  apprehends  and  most  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrates  the  necessity  of  admitting 
two  elements,  both  requisite  to  be  insisted  on, 
and  each  complementary  to  the  other,  in  the 
attempt  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  human  intellect ; — one  more 
particularly  dwelt  upon  by  Locke  and  the 
other  by  Kant ;  and  never  was  M.  Cousin’s 
catholic  eclecticism  more  reasonably  resorted 
to.  For  example,  he  shows  that  in  the  idea 
of  pure  space,  the  idea  of  body  obtained  by 
the  senses  is  a  necessary  condition  of  its  evo¬ 
lution,  since,  without  sensation,  we  should 
not,  according  to  our  present  constitution, 
have  any  idea  of  space  at  all ;  but  be  also 
shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  very 
instant  in  which  we  gain  from  sensation  the  idea 
of  body  as  extended,  the  correlative  concep¬ 
tion  of  space  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
existence  of  body  is  also  obtained  ;  so  that,  as 


Hamilton.  “In  his  languayt' — the  italioi  are  his 
own — “  Locke  is  of  all  philosophers  the  most  figu¬ 
rative,  ambiguous,  vacillating,  various,  and  even 

contradictory . The  opinions  of  such 

a  writer  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  from 
isolated  and  casual  expressions^  which  themselves 
require  to  be  interpreted  on  the  general  analogy  of 
hie  eyetem.”  (Dieeueeion,  <te.,  p.  1 6.)  M.  Cousin’s 
“Lectures  on  Loeke”  are  well  worth  a  careful  re¬ 
vision. 
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tbe  idea  of  space  note  presents  itself,  we  are 
compelled,  by  the  very  eonstitution  of  our 
laws  of  thought,  to  regard  -  it  as  the  anterior 
condition  of  any  conception  of  the  existence 
of  body ;  though  it  be  true  that  we  should 
not  without  sensation  have  had  any  notion  of 
body  at  all,  nor  therefore  of  space.  The  one 
he  calls  the  “logical”  condition  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  space ;  and  the  other  the  “  chro¬ 
nological”  condition  of  the  same  notion,  as 
dependent,  in  point  of  time,  on  the  prior 
sensations  by  which  the  existence  of  body  is 
notified  to  us.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
M.  Cousin's  frequent  statement  of  these  two 
conditions  in  the  actual  formation  of  many  of 
our  fundamental  notions  ;  nor  any  thing 
more  beautiful  than  his  illustration  of  the 
mode  jn  which,  in  fact,  the  representations 
of  Locke  and  Kant  may  be  reconciled  ;  but 
then,  since  they  can  be  thus  reconciled,  we 
contend  that  the  due  recollection  of  this 
would  have  afforded  the  key  to  many  of 
the  alleged  contradictions  which  M.  Cousin 
charges  upon  Locke. 

If  M.  Cousin  had  merely  said  that  Locke 
had  been  so  intent  on  illustrating  the  one 
aspect  of  tbe  subject  that  he  had  given  very 
disproportionate  attention  to  the  other ;  that 
the  origin  of  all  our  ideas  in  sensational  con¬ 
ditions  had  been  disproportionally  insisted 
upon,  and  that  the  ratio  of  the  other  element, 
though  admitted,  was  not  adequately  esti¬ 
mated,  we  could  have  heartily  gone  with  him. 
But  in  his  resolute  effort  to  make  Locke  the 
responsible  head  of  the  sensational  schools, 
M.  Cousin  has  gone  far  beyond  this ;  and  in 
many  cases  done  him  grievous  injustice. 
We  shall  presently  give  examples  in  the 
interpretation  of  Locke’s  notions  of  space, 
duration,  substance,  and  power.  Somebody 
said  of  Bentley,  that  he  was  such  a  sagacious 
critic,  that  the  “  text  of  Horace  was  not 
corrupt  enough  for  him.”  The  reader  of  M. 
Cousin  might  almost  be  tempted  to  think 
that  he  himself  thought  the  same  of  Locke. 
We  hope  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood, 
however  ;  we  really  think  M.  Cousin’s  “  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Locke”  of  very  great  merit :  they 
abound  in  specimens  of  really  very  refined 
analysis,  and  admirable  clearness  of  expres¬ 
sion.  The  parts  of  the  Lectures  on  John 
Locke  which  are  the  best,  are  those  (and 
they  are  many)  which  are  n#/  on  John 
Locke — if  we  may  thus  paradoxically  express 
it.  But  before  saying  more  of  M.  Cousin’s 
lectures,  we  shall  resume  the  question  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Locke’s  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  just  bring  into  one  view  the  several 
indications  which  by  fair  implication  corrobo¬ 


rate  the  interpretation  already  put  on  the 
passages  we  have  cited  from  his  essay,  and 
which,  in  our  judgment,  absolve  him  from 
any  charge  of  patronizing  the  Hartleys  or 
Condillacs  of  a  subsequent  period. 

1.  The  admissions  of  Locke  even  in  his 
celebrated  First  Book,  in  which  he  is  combat¬ 
ing  the  supposed  “  innate  ideas”  of  nobody 
knows  exactly  who,  (for  probably  nobody 
since  the  world  began  ever  literally  held  the 
doctrine  he  refutes,)  are  in  fact  enough;  his 
very  admission  of  the  possession  of  such  and 
such  a  conetitution  of  the  human  faculties, 
by  which  it  becomes  possessed  of  the  max¬ 
ims  which  he  denies  to  be  innate,  (tightly 
enough  in  his  sense,)  and  by  which  it  comes 
to  apprehend  the  very  notions  which  are  the 
subjects  of  dispute,  and  not  other  or  differ¬ 
ent  ones,  does  virtually  decide  the  question. 
His  distinct  appeal  to  “  common  sense,”  in 
the  very  same  book,  yet  more  formally  shows, 
as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  observes,  that  if  he  ever 
intended  to  contend  for  the  extreme  view  so 
often  attributed  to  him  he  abandons  even 
while  he  states  it.* 

2.  Similarly,  Locke’s  constant  and  express¬ 
ly-declared  distinction  between  necessary  and 
contingent  truth  ought  to  decide  in  behalf  of 
the  more  favorable  interpretation  of  him  ;  for 
to  what  eUe  than  an  internal  source  of 
thought  can  any  who  do  admit  our  posses¬ 
ion  of  necessary  truths  (those  who  deny  any 
such  truths  may  take  another  course)  attri¬ 
bute  their  origination  ?  Such  notions,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  there  are  such  in  the 
mind,  must  evidently  be  the  product  of  the 
mind’s  own  constitution;  for  though  experience 
may  be  the  condition  of  their  evolution,  it  can 
never  prove  them.f  The  sharp  and  trenchant 
manner  in  which  Locke  distinguishes  between 
men  and  brutes  in  his  chapter  on  “  discerning,” 
&c.  (B.  II.,  ch.  xi.) — denying  to  the  latter 
alPapproach  to  the  faculty  of^abstraction,  in 
a  way,  peihaps,  to  which  some  brutes  or 


•  “  He  would  be  thought,’’  lays  Locke,  "  void  of 
eomtnon  sense,  who  asked  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the 
other  went  to  give  a  reason,  why  it  is  impossible 
for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  t"  On  thia 
Sir  William  remarks,  “In  other  words,  common 
sense  or  intellect  as  the  source,  is  the  guranty  of 
the  principle  of  contradiction.  There  is  here  a 
confession,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  ob¬ 
served  neither  by  Locke  nor  his  antagonists.” — I/sh 
milton's  Reid,  Appendix,  A.  p.  784. 

f  Leibnitz  has  remarked  in  his  “  Nouveaux 
Essais”  that  the  admission  of  necessary  truth  does, 
in  fact,  concede  the  point  apparently  contested,  and 
hence,  as  also  on  other  grounds,  thinks  he  sees  that 
the  differences  between  himself  and  Locke  are  not 
irreconcilable. 
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some  advocates  of  brutes  might  demur, — 
furnishes  collateral  proof  that  Locke  did  not 
mean  to  exclude  the  intellect  itself  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  source  of  ideas.  Animals,  we  have 
reason  to. believe,  both  from  our  own  obser¬ 
vation,  and  from  analogous  structure,  as  far 
as  their  senses  are  concerned,  have  the  same 
sensations  as  we  have.  How  is  it  that  they 
never  arrive  at  the  same  results  from  them  ? 
Because,  it  will  be  said,  they  have  not  the 
same  faculties  that  we  possess,  though  they 
may  have  the  same  sensations.  Exactly  so  ; 
that  is,  it  is  the  faculties  to  which  these  phe¬ 
nomena  are  submitted — alike  in  the  pig  and 
the  man — that  determine  and  limit  the  results ; 
it  is  owing  to  man’s  intellect  being  so  and  so 
condition^,  and  not  his  sensations.  How  is 
it  that  animals  never  derive  out  of  those 
sensational  conditions  which  are  common  to 
both,  those  necessary  truths  which  men  do, 
or  at  least  think  they  do  ?  for  even  that  is 
enough  to  show  the  difference  in  question,  as 
well  as  the  cause  of  it.  How  is  it  that  a  pig, 
as  be  looks  on  the  fields  and  sees  them 
always  green,  or  on  the  skies,  if  he  ever  lifts 
his  queer  eyes  there,  and  sees  them  always 
blue,  never  troubles  his  head  with  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  cause ;  nor  extracts  out  of  some  of  his 
uniformities  of  experience,  what  man  calls 
necessary  truths,  and  acknowledges  that 
other  experiences,  equally  uniform,  tell  him 
only  of  contingent  truths  ?  Perhaps  a  pure 
s 'ma'ionalist  might  say,  "And  the  pig  is  all 
the  wiser;  for  there  are  no  such  necessary 
truths :  they  are  a  pure  delusion.”  Very  well, 
we  should  reply  ;  as  to  the  first  point,  there 
is  no  disputing  about  tastes ;  and  as  to  the 
second,  even  supposing  the  “delusion,”  the 
delusion  itself  shows  whence  it  comes,  that 
is,  from  the  internal  character  of  the  intellect 
itself.  But  at  all  events,  and  d  fortiori,  he 
who  admits  these  necessary  truths,  and  that 
they  are  not  delusions,  (as  was  the  case  with 
Locke,)  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  deny  that 
the  intellect  itself  is,  from  its  very  structure, 
an  independent  source  of  ideas.  Never 
otherwise  shall  we  account  for  the  fact  that 
man  makes  so  differenta  use  in  difi'erent  cases 
of  similar  uniform  phenomena  —  the  very 
same  invariable  experience;  turning  it,  in  one 
case,  into  a  source  of  what  he  deems  ne¬ 
cessary  aad  universal  truth,  and  declining  to 
pronounce  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  another. 
He  sees  two  lines  which  intersect,  and  he  is 
willing  everywhere  to  stake  his  life  that 
they  will  never  meet  again,  and  never  enclose 
a  space ;  he  sees  the  snow  is  always  white, 
and  yet  he  will  not  dare  to  say  that  it  might 
not  have  been  of  any  or  of  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow ;  or,  if  he  denies  it,  does  so  in 


virtue  of  a  principle  which  he  borrows  not 
from  sense  at  all,  but  from  a  presumed  neces¬ 
sary  law  of  interconnection  between  the  inter¬ 
nal  structure  and  external  qualities  of  objects, 
of  which  law  sense  and  experience  tell  him 
nothing,  nay,  of  which  the  philosopher 
now  generally  admits  that  sense  and  expe¬ 
rience  never  did  or  can  tell  him  any  thing  ; 
these  certifying  to  him  nothing  but  invari¬ 
able  coexistence  in  phenomena,  or  invariable 
antecedence  and  sequence  in  the  order  of 
succession.  Out  of  some  of  these  invariable 
antecedents  and  consequents  man  derives  what 
he  calls  necessary  truths,  and  b  everywhere 
willing  to  stake  his  existence  that  truths  they 
can  never  cease  to  be  ;  as  to  others,  equally 
invariable  to  his  experience,  he  will  not  pledge 
sixpence  that  the  facts  hold  in  any  other  world 
than  this  ; — all  this  is  undeniable.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  may  or  may  not  be  thought  delusive ; 
but  once  more  we  say  that  he  who  thinks  it 
no  delusion,  he  who  admits  the  existence  of 
such  necessary  and  universal  truths,  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  charged  with  making  all 
knowledge  dependent  on  sense  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  any  other  sense  than  that  these  are 
an  invariable  condition  of  the  evolution  of 
any  and  of  all  mental  activity. 

3.  We  think  the  same  conclusion  ought  to 
be  inferred  from  Locke’s  favorite  argument 
for  the  existence  of  God,  which  be  declares 
to  be  best  proved  from  the  mind  iitelf ;  not 
indeed  in  the  form  of  Descartes’  celebrated 
argument  from  the  very  idea  of  such  a  Being, 
(which  he  confutes,)  but  still  from  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  our  own  existence.  Here  the 
idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  clearly  involved 
as  an  original  and  fundamental  law  of 
thought,  and  its  activity  represented  as 
awakened  purely  by  the  intervention  of  in¬ 
ternal  phenomena.  His  strongest  statement 
on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  a  remarka¬ 
ble  fragment  published  in  Lord  King's  life. 
After  refuting  Descartes’  celebrated  paradox, 
and  showing  that  the  mind  has  no  warrant 
for  believing  in  the  objective  existence  of  an 
idea  merely  because  we  have  it,  be  says, 
"  The  real  existence  of  other  things  without 
us  can  be  evidenced  to  us  only  by  our  senses ; 
but  our  own  existence  is  known  to  us  by  a 
certainty  yet  higher  than  our  senses  can  give 
us  of  the  existence  of  other  things,  and  that 
is,  internal  perception,  a  self-consciousness, 
or  intuition ;  from  whence,  therefore,  may 
be  drawn,  by  a  train  of  ideas,  the  surest  and 
most  incontestable  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 

Oodr 

4.  But  perhaps  the  dearest  collateral  proof 
of  Locke’s  never  having  dreamt  of  patron¬ 
izing  the  great  dogma  of  the  sensational 
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school  msy  be  found  in  his  letters  to  Stilling- 
fleet  ;  and  we  wonder  that  those  remarkable 
productions  have  not  been  more  frequently 
cited  in  the  criticism  of  Locke.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  they  are  rather  tedious  in  form, 
because  Locke  has  honestly  followed  the 
worthy  Bishop  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and 
almost  sentence  by  sentence.  All  such  honest 
polemical  pieces  apt  to  be  tedious.  Pro-  view  of  the  mind  ear/ier  or /a/er,  this  is 

bab  y  very  few  of  the  ordinary  students  of  ^f  them,  that  they  are  all  known  by 

Locke  ever  read  more  of  these  letters  than  theii.  native  evidence,  are  wholly  indepen- 
the  citations  from  them,  appended  as  foot-  receive  no  light,  nor  are  capable  of  any 

notes  to  the  common  editions  of  the  “  Lssay  pr,a>f  one  from  another and  vehemently 
on  the  Understanding  ,  and  yet  they  must  complains  that  Stillingfleet  had  gnssly  mis- 
M  carefully  studied  if  any  one  would  impar-  represented  his  meaning,  by  mi>quoting  this 
tially  consider  Locke  s  true  relations  to  the  passage.f  If  it  be  said  thaV  Locke  places  all 
subsequent  sensational  schools.  Thus  he  self-evident  propositions  on  the  same  footing, 
again  and  again  declares  his  belief  that,  in  gj  whatever  peiiod  they  are  seen  to  be  so, 
reality,  the  excellent  prelate  s  “certainty  by  asserts  that  if  all  such  be  called  “  max- 
principles  of  reason  does  not,  except  in  name,  m  the  sense  of  those  who  pleaded  for 

contradict  his  own  theory;  he  admits,  that  jmjate  ideas,  there  will  be  plenty  of  such 
though  he  does  not  concede  maxims  as  innate  i.  maxim»»_thi8  does  not  affect  the  princi- 
in  his  sense,  yet  that  the  mind  is  so  consti-  pjg  jjjg  admission  ;  it  may  be,  as  doubtless 
tuted,  that  it  is  “  rejmgnantio  our  concep-  i„gigiice  of  defective  analysis ;  but 

Uons  that  we  should  not  think  so  and  so.  jjjg  admission  clearly  concedes  the  point  that 
He  admits  this  especially  in  relation  to  our  jg^g  miod  itself  impose  upon  us 

idea  of  *MM<ance,  which  had  been  so  much  ultimate  principles  of  thought,  which  are 
htigated  between  them,  and  which  Stilling-  evident  by  their  native  light,  can  derive  none 
fleet  charged  him  'with  having  “  banished  from  without  or  from  one  another,  and  are 
j  ®  rational  world,  because  he  had  jjgggg  of  all  demonstration.  He  merely 
affirmed  that  it  is  only  an  obscure  notion  we  denies  that  any  such  self-evident  proposi- 

'i*  1  •  1.  lions  are  “  innate”  in  the  sense  attached  to 

What  Locke  says  in  the  essa^n  the  sub-  them  in  his  first  book, — that  chimera  agmnst 
ject  (M  ‘  Intuition  does,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  which  he  is  always  superfluously  guarding, 
has  observed,  involve,  in  effect,  the  conces-  Accordingly,  having  told  his  opponent,  in 
Sion  of  the  principks  Locke  has  been  sup-  jjjg  Second  Keply,  that  he  could  see  no  op¬ 
posed  to  deny.  This  critic  says  :  “What  position  between  what  the  Bishop  calls  “the 
Locke  here  (m  the  passage  of  the  first  book,  method  of  certainty  by  ideas,”  and  “the 
already  referred  to,  “  calls  ‘common  sense,  method  of  certainty  by  reason,”  he  reiterates 
he  elsewhere,  by  another  ordinary  synonyme,  after  having  iierused  Stillingfleet’s  rejoin- 
denominates  Intuiiinn  Accordingly,  in  the  der.  He  says,  “  1  crave  leave  to  say,  that 
controversy  with  Stillingfleet,  he  again  and  if  by  principles  and  maxims,  your  Lordship 
again  refers  to  what  he  hu  written  on  Intui-  means  all  self-evident  propositions,  our  ways 
tion  as  justif;^ng  his  belief  that  at  bottom  pg^^  gjime ;  for  as  you 

there  is  no  difference  between  the  Bishop  s  j^now,  my  Lord,  1  make  self-evident  propo- 
“  way  of  certainty  by  reMon,  or  “  the  way  j,iiioj|^  necessary  to  certainty,  and  found  all 
of  certainty  by  principles  of  reason,  as  cerJity  only  in  them.t 
Stillingfleet  terms  it,  and  “  the  way  of  cer-  perhaps  the  passages  in  which  he 

tainty  by  ideas,  as  he  styles  that  of  Locke,  gp^uks  of  the  ideas  of  “  cause”  and  “  sub- 
Two  or  three  brief  extracts  will  show  how  guince”  in  the  same  controversy,  most  clearly 
sincerely  Locke  thought  that  there  was  no  ^.yioce  the  substantial  identity  of  his  senti- 
radical  difference  between  his  views  and  those  ments  with  those  of  his  opponent.  In  speak- 
of  his  opponent.  iug  necessity  of  such  notions,  and  of 

The  undersundine  as  a  faculty,  [he  says,  in  the  repugnancy  to  ihe  nature  of  the  mind^ 
reply  to  an  objection  that  he  had  not  treated  of  rea-  •  jy  p  424 

son  in  all  the  senses  he  had  himself  assigned  it,]  ^  ibid!  p.*400.  He  exhiUto  in  parallel  columns 

being  the  subject  of  my  Essay,  it  carried  me  to  his  own  words  and  the  Bishop’s  paraphrase.  The 
treat  directly  of  reason  no  otherwise  than  as  a  whole  context  is  well  worth  considering. 
faculty.  But  yet  reason,  as  standing  for  true  and  {  Ibid.  p.  421. 


clear  frincipUs,  and  also  as  standing  for  clear 
and  fair  deductions  from  those  principles,  1  have 
not  wliolly  omitted ;  as  is  manifest  from  what 
1  have  said  of  self-evident  propo'^itions,  intuitive 
knowledge,  and  demonstration,  in  other  parts  of 
my  essay.* 

Hu  emphatically  reminds  bis  opponent  o^ 
what  he  had  said  in  the  Essay,  of  self-evi- 
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that  we  eliould  not  arrive  at  them,  bia  lan- 
wnage  may  well  eatirfy  even  M.  Coaain  that 
Leibnitz  was  right  in  surmising  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Locke  and  himself  were 
not  irreconcilable.  He  affirms  the  principle 
of  causality  in  terms  very  similar  to  those  of 
M.  Cousin,  in  the  lecture  in  which  he  charges 
Locke  with  ignoring  it  ;*  while  the  language 
in  which  he  declares  that  it  is  repugnant  to 
our  conceptions  that  modes  and  properties 
should  not  involve  the  idea  of  substance — 
though  we  have  no  clear  or  distinct  idea  of 
substance — is,  as  Locke  himself  says,  identi¬ 
cal  with  Stillingfleet’s  own.  We  subjoin  two 
or  three  brief  passages : 

Every  thing  that  has  a  beginning  must  have 
‘‘  a  cause”  is  a  true  principle  of  reason,  or  a  pro¬ 
position  certainly  true;  which  we  oome  to  know  I 
by  the  same  way,  i.e.,  by  contemplating  our  ideas, 
and  perceiving  that  the  idea  of  ^ginning  to  be  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  idea  of  oome  ope¬ 
ration  ;  and  the  idea  of  operation  with  the  idea  of 
something  operating,  which  we  call  a  cause;  and 
so  the  beginning  to  be  is  perceived  to  agree  with 
the  idea  of  a  cause,  as  is  expressed  in  the  propo¬ 
sition,  and  Uius  it  comes  to  be  a  certain  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  so  may  be  called  a  principle  of  reason, 
even  as  every  true  proposition  is  to  him  tliat  per¬ 
ceives  the  certainty  of  it . This,  my  Lord, 

is  my  way  of  ideas,  and  of  coming  to  a  certainty 
by  tl^m  :  which,  when  your  Lordship  has  again 
considered,  I  am  apt  to  think  your  Lordship  wtil  no 
more  comiemn,  than  I  do  except  against  your 
Ix/rdship's  way  if  arguments  cr  principles  of  rea¬ 
son.  (Locke’s  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  60,  61.) 

Whether  the  general  idea  of  substance  be  one 
of  the  first  or  most  natural  ideas  in  our  minds,  I 
will  not  dispute  with  your  Lordship,  as  not  being, 
I  think,  very  material  to  the  matter  in  band. 
But  as  to  the  idea  of  substance,  what  it  is,  and 
bow  we  come  by  it,  your  Lordship  says,  it  is  a 
repugnancy  to  our  conceptions  of  things,  that 
modes  and  accidents  should  subsist  by  themselves  ; 
and,  therefore,  we  muet  conceive  a  substratum 
wherein  they  are. 

And  /  say,  “  because  we  earmr-t  conceive  how 
simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  should  subsist 
alone,  or  in  one  another,  we  suppose  them  exist¬ 
ing  in  and  supported  by  some  common  subject 
which  I  with  your  Lordship  call  also  subs^^um. 

What  can  be  more  consonant  to  ilseWKhan 
what  your  Lordship  and  1  have  said  in  these  two 
passages  is  consonant  to  one  another  ?  Where¬ 
upon,  my  Lord,  give  me  leave,  1  beseech  you,  to 
boast  to  the  world,  that  what  I  have  said  concern¬ 
ing  our  general  idea  of  substance  and  the  way 
how  we  come  by  it,  has  the  honor  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  your  Lordship's  authoriiy. 

He  repeats  the  same  conviction  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  pRge.f  The  following  sentence,  too, 
is  tolerably  significant;  and  the  figure  em- 


ploved  reminds  one  of  those  which  have  so 
often  been  resorted  to  by  subsequent  writer* 
to  illustrate  the  relation  between  the  laws  of 
the  mind  and  the  external  conditions  of  their 
activity,  as  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  all 
our  cognitions  ; — “  Nothing  truer  than  that 
it  is  not  the  idea  that  makes  us  certain  with¬ 
out  reason  or  without  the  understanding; 
but  it  is  as  true  that  it  is  not  reason,  it  is  not 
the  understanding  that  makes  us  certain  with¬ 
out  ideas.  It  is  not  the  sun  makes  me  certain  it 
is  day  without  my  eye* ;  nor  it  is  not  ray  sight 
makes  me  certain  it  is  day  without  the  sun  ; 
but  the  one  employed  about  the  other.”* 
Lastly,  we  think  that  similar  conclusions 
should,  in  fairness,  be  gathered  from  Locke’s 
frequent  and  distinct  admission  of  a  law  of 
immutable  morality,  founded  on  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  human  nature — a  law  which,  on 
similar  grounds  to  those  which  have  led  to 
the  parallel  objections  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering,  he  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  call  in  question.  Dugald  Stewart  clearly 
shows,  in  answer  to  the  temperate  strictures 
of  Beattie,  that  there  are  passages  in  the 
“  Elssay”  which  prove  any  such  interpretation 
to  be  unjust,  and  cites,  among  others,  the  one 
in  which  Locke  speaks  of  a  ‘■•Lav  of  Nature, 
as  intelligible  to  a  rational  creature  and 
studier  of  that  law,  as  the  positive  laws  of 
commonwealths.” 

But  many  passages  still  stronger  are  to  be 
found  in  his  **  Reasonableness  of  Christian¬ 
ity,"  and  in  his  “Commentary  on  Paul’s 
Epistles.”  The  former  work,  whatever 
its  doctrinal  deficiencies,  proves  distinctly 
enough  that  Locke  was  both  theologically 
and  philosophically  orthodox  on  the  point  in 
question.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  universal 
moral  law,  he  calls  it  f  “  that  eternal  law  of 
right  which  is  holy,  just,  and  good  ;  of  which 
no  one  precept  or  rule  is  abrogated  or  re¬ 
pealed  ;  nor  indeed  can  be,  whilst  God  is  an 
holy,  just,  and  righteous  Ood,  and  man  a 
Tational  creature,  llie  duties  of  that  law, 
arising  from  the  constitution  of  his  very  na¬ 
ture,  are  of  eternal  obligation ;  nor  can  it  be 
taken  away  or  dispensed  with  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  things,  overturning  the 
measures  of  right  and  wrong,  and  thereby 
introducing  and  authorizing  irregularity,  con¬ 
fusion,  and  disorder  in  the  world.”  He 
shows  the  same  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
work,  though  he  at  the  same  time  insists  that, 
**  however  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man” 
the  principles  of  ethical  truth  may  be,  the^ 
had  not,  for  whatever  reason,  received  a  unt- 
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form  and  symmetrical  derelopment ;  and 
that  hence  may  be  shown  the  utility  of  a 
precise  and  authoritative  revelation. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  an  attentive  pe¬ 
rusal  of  these  writings  of  Locke  would  have 
materially  altered  Cousin’s  degrading  esti¬ 
mate  of  ixKke’s  ethical  principles  given  in 
bis  twentieth  lecture. 

If  there  are  many  who  think  that  Locke 
really  adopts  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
sensational  schools,  there  is,  at  all  events,  a 
phalanx  of  eminent  critics  who  contend  that 
this  can  be  affirmed  only  by  perverting  what 
Locke  has  said,  or  in  consequence  of  his  own 
failure  adequately  to  express  what  he  meant 
to  say.  We  can  claim  as  his  compurgators 
Dugald  Stewart,  Brown,  Keid,  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.  Nor  is  it  uninstructive  to  see  how 
much  more  decidedly  Dugald  Stewart  speaks 
in  his  **  Dissertation"  than  in  his  “Philosophi¬ 
cal  Essays.”  The  6rst  was  published  six 
years  after  the  second ;  and  when  a  very 
careful  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  with  a 
view  expressly  to  the  history  of  metaphysical 
science,  had  qualihed  him  for  uttering  a  judi¬ 
cial  opinion.  Nor  have  sensationalists  been 
wanting  who  have  acknowledged  that  Locke 
can  be  their  patron  only  by  obliterating  an 
essential  feature  of  his  system.  “  It  appears 
to  me,"  says  Hartley,  drolly  imagining  that 
he  was  improving  (as  Dugald  Stewart  says) 
on  Locke’s  theory,  “  that  all  the  most  com¬ 
plex  ideas  arise  from  sensation,  and  that  re¬ 
flection  is  not  a  distinct  source,  as  Mr.  Locke 
makes  it." 

Leibnitz,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  defend¬ 
ers  of  the  theory  of  "  innate  idea.s,”  not  indeed 
in  the  sense  in  which  Locke  denies  them,  but 
in  the  sense  of  innate  “  capacities,”  or  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  thought,  and  whose  emendation 
of  titf  saying,  “There  is  nothing  in  the  intel¬ 
lect  nut  what  was  in  the  sense,”  (to  which  he 
added,  “  except  the  intellect  it8elf,”)has  pass¬ 
ed  into  epigrammatic  notoriety,  has  clearly 
apprehended,  as  we  think,  that  Locke’s  view 
is  at  bottom  not  irreconcilable  with  hm  own. 
He  at  once  admits  that  such  innate  ideas  as 
those  which  Locke  protests  against  have  no 
existence ;  but  at  the  same  time  contends,  in 
onr  view  most  justly,  that  Locke’s  distinct  ad¬ 
mission  of  a  second  and  independent  source  of 
ideas  in  reflection,  really  bridged  over  the  ap¬ 
parent  chasm  between  them.  Thus  he  speaks 
in  the  “Avant-propos"  to  his  work  on  Lake’s 
Essay  :  “  II  esl  vrai  qu’il  ne  faut  point  s’ima- 
giner  qu’on  puisse  lire  dans  I’&me  ces  6l8r- 
nelles  lois  de  la  raison  k  livre  ouvert,  comme 
I’^dit  du  Preteur  se  lit  sur  son  album  sans 
peine  et  sans  recherche ;  mais  c’est  asaez  qu’on 


les  puisse  decouvrir  en  nous  k  force  d’atten- 
tioD,  a  quoi  lea  occasions  sont  fonrnies  par  les 
sens.  .  .  .  Peul-6tre  c|ue  notre  habile  auteur 
ne  s’^loigpera  pas  entierement  de  mon  senti¬ 
ment.  Car  aprm  avoir  employ^  tout  son  pre¬ 
mier  livre  k  rejetter  les  lumieres  \aaee»,  prises 
dans  un  certain  sens,  il  avoue  portant  au  com¬ 
mencement,  au  second  et  dans  la  suite,  que 
les  id^,  qui  n’ont  point  leur  origins  dans  la 
sensation,  viennent  de  la  reflection.  Or,  la 
reflection  n’est  autre  chose  qu’une  attention 
^  ce  qui  est  en  nous,  et  les  sens  ne  nous  don- 
nent  point  ce  que  nous  portons  deja  avec 
nous  nous."*  In  the  character  of  Th^ophile 
(his  own  pseudonym  in  the  Dialogue)  he 
gives  expression  to  the  same  conviction. 

The  si  milar  decision  of  so  competent  a 
critic  a.s  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  well  worth  noting. 
“Had  Descartes  and  Locke  expressed  them¬ 
selves  with  due  precision,  the  latter  would  not 
so  have  misunderstood  the  former',  and  both 
would  have  been  found  in  harmony  with  each 
other  and  with  truth.” 

Of  Locke’s  First  Book  (generally  admitted 
to  be  inferior  to  the  rest)  it  can  only  be  said, 
that  if  anybody  did  or  does — and  many  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Descartes  and  Herbert  often  express¬ 
ed  themselves  as  if  they  did  —  hold  innate 
ideas  in  the  sense  theVe  explained,  Locke 
thoroughly  explodes  the  theory.  At  the 
same  time,  we  certainly  have  our  doubts 
whether  anybody  ever  did  hold  “  innate 
ideas”  in  the  sense  supposed,  and  whether 
the  language  which  seems  to  imply  them 
were  not  t  he  mere  consequence  of  a  want  of 
clearness  of  conception.  VV’e  have  already 
observed,  that  men  who  enunciate  great 
truths  often  content  themselves  with  a  rude 
metaphorical  or  analogical  approximation  to 
exact  expression,  the  inadequacy  of  which 
they  would  readily  admit  if  they  could  anti¬ 
cipate  that  their  successors  would  interpret 
them  with  literal  rigor. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  surmised  by  Hal- 
1am,  that  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether 
Locke  in  this  first  book  does  really  refer  to 
De^l^tes  at  all.  It  is  certain  that  he  never 
mentions  his  name ;  il  is  equally  certain  that 
if  he  had  read  all  that  Descartes  has  said  on 
the  subject,  and  especially  the  passages  ad¬ 
duced  in  our  recent  article  on  Descartes,^  he 
ought  to  have  seen  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
suppose  the  French  philosopher  to  plead  for 
the  chimeras  he  ridicules.  It  is  not  impro¬ 
bable,  certainly,  that  Locke  had  chiefly  in 
his  eye  some  who  had  expressed  themselves 
more  laxlr  and  inconsistently  than  Descartes, 

*  Nouveaux  Kwwia  4to.  pp-,  6—7. 
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probably  some  of  bis  followers :  perhaps 
Lord  Herbert,  whose  expressions  are  often 
undoubtedly  very  strong.  If  Locke  xeas  re¬ 
ferring  to  Descartes,  it  may  be  considered  a 
curious  retribution  for  thus  in  the  first  book 
straining  the  French  philosopher’s  phrase¬ 
ology,  that  his  own  in  the  second  b^k  has 
been  as  much  strained  against  himself ;  that 
as  he  has  supposed  Descartes  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  innate  ideas,  inscribed,  so  to 


[July, 

speak,  on  the  substance  of  the  soul,  so  his 
own  opponents  represented  him  as  denying 
that  any  of  the  modifications  of  thought  are 
due  to  any  source  but  sensation.  It  is  an  in¬ 
structive  example,  not  only  of  the  difficulty 
of  writing  on  metaphysical  subjects  so  as  to 
guard  against  misapprehension,  but  of  the 
necessity  of  using  the  utmost  caution  as  well 
as  candor  in  interpreting  the  language  of 
those  we  criticise. 


From  Colburn’i  New  Monthly. 
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“There  is  Loivell,"  says  one  who  ought 
to  know  him  well — 

There  is  Lowell,  who’s  striving  Parnassus  to 
climb 

With  a  whole  bale  of  itmt  lied  together  in  rhyme ; 
He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  brambles  and 
boulders, 

But  he  can’t  with  that  bundle  be  has  on  his 
shoulders ; 

The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne’er  come  nigh 
reaching, 

Till  be  learns  the  distinction  ’twixt  singing  and 
preaching ; 

His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring  pretty 
well. 

But  he’d  rather  by  half  make  a  drum  of  the  shell. 
And  rattle  away  till  he’s  old  as  Methusalem, 

At  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  New  Jerusalem. 

That  “distinction  ’twixt  singing  and  preach¬ 
ing”  is,  indeed,  very  commonly  overlooked 
by  poets  and  poetasters  of  his  school — the 
school  of  Progress — the  school  which  has  a 
Mission,  and  must  give  it  vent  in  heroics, 
or  lyrics,  or  lameters,  as  the  case  may  be, 
whether  the  Peoples  will  hear  or  wl^  er 
they  will  forbear.  Charles  Lamb  describes 
the  “modern  schoolmaster”  as  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  omniscient,  who  is  expected,  and  eke 
prepared,  to  “  improve”  every  passing  scene 
and  circumstance — to  seise  every  occasion — 
the  season  of  the  year,  the  time  of  the  day, 
a  fleeting  cloud,  a  rainbow,  a  wagon  of  bay, 
a  regiment  of  soldiers  going  by — to  inculcate 
something  useful;  so  that  he  can  receive  no 
leasure  from  a  casual  glimpse  of  Nature, 
ut  must  catch  at  it  as  an  object  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  “He  cannot  relish  a  beggarman,  or  a 


gipsy,  for  thinking  of  the  suitable  improve¬ 
ment.  Nothing  comes  to  him,  not  spoiled 
by  the  sophisticating  medium  of  moral  uses.” 
The  didactic  pedagogue — didactic  kvKcupuii 
dKCuptJs — has  his  uncomfortable  parallel  in 
the  didactic  bard  or  bard  ling.  Didactic 
poetry  may  be  pronounced,  in  scientific  criti¬ 
cism,  a  paradox  in  words,  a  solecism,  a  thing 
of  naught ;  Hbut  poets  there  have  been  and 
are,  who,  notwithstanding,  plume  themselves 
on,  and  are  widely  honored  for,  the  didactic 
form,  or  spirit,  of  their  verse.  They  would 
annul  the  “distinction  ’twixt  singing  and 
preaching” — they  would  make  it  a  distinc¬ 
tion  without  a  difference — they  would  tag 
each  line  of  their  fable  with  a  moral,  solidify 
every  dulce  by  an  utile,  burden  every  couplet 
with  a  deduction,  and  charge  their  exquisite 
rhymes  with  most  exquisite  reasons.  I^ys 
Byron,  in  one  of  bis  wickedest  moods — 

Now  like  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 

A  rigid  guardian,  or  a  zealous  priest. 

My  muse  by  exhortation  means  to  mend 
All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places. 
Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grave  paces. 

It  is  because  Pegasus  was  not  designed  for 
the  “grave  paces^’  and  cumbrous  harness  of 
didactic  verse,  that  we  count  it  an  unkind 
thing,  and  an  unnatural,  to  force  him  thereto. 
The  systematically  didactic  poet  seems  to 
suppose  that  he  can  bind  the  sweet  influences 
of  the  Pleiades  to  bis  own  prosaic  uses — con 
employ  on  the  roads,  and  drive  in  a  dray, 
the  horse  whose  neck  is  clothed  witii  thunder, 
the  glory  of  whose  nostrils  is  terrible,  whose 
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home  is  among  the  trumpets,  at  which  he 
•aith,  Ha,  ba,  while  scenting  afar  off  the  bat¬ 
tle,  the  thunder, of  the  captains,  and  the  shout¬ 
ing.  Teachers  and  moralists  the  world  can¬ 
not  do  without;  but  it  can  do  without  them 
in  metre  and  rhyme — it  can  do  better  without 
them  there.  Morals  are  better  than  metre, 
it  is  true  ;  and  reason  is  higher  than  rhyme ; 
but  the  metre  is  apt  to  improve  by  junction 
with  the  morals,  as  their  dogmatic  medium  ; 
nor  are  the  rhymes  built  up  in  loftier  pro¬ 
portions  by  being  pressed  into  the  service  of 
austere  reason.  Tme,  again,  that  the  an¬ 
cients  sang  what  they  had  to  teach — sang  a 
system  of  politics,  of  cosmology,  of  husband¬ 
ry  ;  but  equally  true,  surely,  that  their  poetry 
in  such  instances  was  poetical  in  spite  of  being 
didactic,*  not  in  virtue  of  it.  Virgil,  with  his 
“  Georgies,”  is  a  standing  case  in  point ;  and 
so  in  later  times,  we  have  "  poets”  (by  cour¬ 
tesy)  who  have  chanted  the  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  cider,  and  the  art  of  preserving  health. 

Our  living  songsters  of  “  Progress”  may 
wear  their  rue  with  a  difference.  These  pro¬ 
fess  to  counsel  and  teach  ;  but,  it  is  to  be 
allowed,  they  profess  to  do  so  by  appeals  to 
the  heart  of  man,  to  the  sensitive,  the  poet¬ 
ical  side  of  bis  nature.  Nevertheless  they  do 
manage,  very  frequently,  to  overlook  the  dis¬ 
tinction  as  aforesaid  “'twizt  singing  and 
preaching” — and  to  adopt  for  their  singing- 
robes  a  black  gown,  cassock,  and  bands.  If 
Mr.  Lowell  affects  such  drapery  a  little  too 
often,  he  is  certainly  less  boring  in  his  “im¬ 
provement  of  the  subject”  than  most  of  the 
“  Missionary”  college,  as  he  is  certainly  their 
superior,  fur  the  most  part,  in  thought,  cul¬ 
ture  and  voice.  And  then  he  is  any  thing 
but  restricted  to  this  line  of  things;  he  is 
not  tongue-tied,  but  rather  enlivened  and  in¬ 
spired  anew,  if  you  take  him  out  of  his  pul- 
it,  and  set  him  on  the  greensward,  or  clap 
im  in  the  critic’s  arm-chair;  whereas  the 
L  woXXoi  of  “  Progress”  aspirants  to  a  degree 
are  exclusively  intent  on  making  out  the  Q. 
£.  D.  of  their  one  proposition,  and  are  infal¬ 
libly  plucked  to  a  man  if  you  “  set  them  on” 
anywhere  else.  Earnest  and  energetic  in 
his  higher  moods,  Mr.  Lowell  is  sometimes 
whimsical  and  trifling  even  to  flippancy  ;  and 
can  indulge  in  prolonged  passages  of  perti 
fiagt,  hard  to  Im  reconciled  with  good  taste, 
and  often  calculated  (though  by  no  design 
on  hit  part)  to  needlessly  o^nd  good  feeling. 


*  For  an  elaborate  development  of  thia  view,  see 
North  Brit.  Rto.  voL  iz.  pp.  888-881 ;  or  (by  the 
■ame  admirable  writer)  BImeheood,  vol.  xxi.  pp.21 
-24. 


His  impatience  of  whatever  appears  to  him 
narrow  in  creed  and  false  in  life,  impels  him 
to  an  instant  denunciation  of  it  in  scorn  that 
uses  the  first  words  that  come — in  scorn  that 
will  bate  no  jot  or  Uttle  of  its  first  unebas- 
tened  impulses.  His  sympathy  with  the 
"  Progress”  people  who  oppose  capital  pun¬ 
ishment,  while  it  at  one  time  finds  grave  (and 
rather  heavy)  expression  in  a  senes  of  son¬ 
nets,  whose  strain  is  meant  to  be  a  counter¬ 
blast  to  Wordsworth’s,  at  another  time  sings 
about  folk  beginning 

- to  think  it  looks  odd 

To  choke  a  poor  scamp  for  the  glory  of  God — 

and  wonders  how  the  “saints”  who  anathe¬ 
matize  waltz  and  quadrille  as  Satan’s  own 
fee-simple,  can  suppose  that  He  “  whose 
judgments  are  stored 

For  such  as  take  steps  in  despite  of  his  word, 
•Should  look  with  delight  on  tlie  agonized  prancing 
Of  a  wretch  who  has  not  the  least  ground  for  his 
dancing. 

While  the  State,  standing  by,  sings  a  verse  from 
the  Psalter 

About  offering  to  God  on  his  favorite  halter ; 

And,  when  the  legs  droop  from  their  twitching 
divergence, 

Sells  the  clothes  to  a  Jew,  and  the  corpse  to  the 
surgeons.” 

Will  this  kind  of  reckless  hash  of  punning 
and  profanity  extort  a  smile  from  any  whose 
smile  is  worth  having  ?  Or  would  any  of  us 
like  to  see  wife  or  sister  smiling  over  the 
poet’s  choice  bits  of  witty  helter-skelter  irre¬ 
verence,  such  as  abound  in  the  “  Fable  for 
Critics,”  and  of  which  the  foregoing  piece 
of  gallows- work  (though  ill-suited  to  our 
Tyburnia)  is  but  a  mild  type? 

In  those  serious  verses  which  Mr.  Lowell 
devotes  to  the  enforcement  of  his  faith  in  the 
onward  and  upward  advance  of  humanity, 
there  is  little  to  suggest  his  identity  with  the 
rollicking  satirist  of  conservative  tendencies. 
He  can  be  as  elevated  and  impressive  as  the 
severest  apostle  of  “  Progress,”  when  it  is 
his  cue  to  “look  good,”  as  the  children  say. 
Not  10  the  most  enthusiastic  does  he  yield  in 
enthusiasm,  in  the  hopes  he  cherishes  of 
man’s  destiny,  and  the  faith  he  holds  in  man’s 
capabilities.  If  not  a  believer  in  human  per¬ 
fectibility,  he  is  little  less  than  kin  and  more 
than  kind  thereto ;  if  not  a  pure  optimist,  he 
is  not  far  from  that  amiable  standard.  His 
Promttkeut  says. 

Evil  springs  up,  and  flowers,  and  bears  no  seed, 

I  And  feeds  the  green  earth  with  its  swift  decay, 
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Leaving  it  richer  for  the  growth  of  truth  ; 

But  G<m,  once  put  in  action  or  in  thought, 

Like  a  strong  oak,  doth  from  its  boughs  shed  down 
The  ripe  germs  of  a  forest. 

And  again  {idem  loquitur) : 

Good  never  comes  unmixed,  or  so  it  seems. 

Having  two  faces,  as  some  images 
Are  carved,  of  foolish  gods ;  one  face  is  ill ; 

But  one  heart  lies  beneath,  and  that  is  good. 

As  are  all  hearts,  when  we  explore  their  depths. 

Similarly  it  is  maintained  that  among  the 
quallBcations  of  the  true  poet — not  the  mere 
silken  bard  environed  by  proprieties,  but  the 
poet  who  speaks  home  to  the  national  heart 
— this  is  one,  and  a  foremost  one ;  that  he  is 
a  man 

Whose  eyes,  like  windows  on  a  breezy  summit. 
Control  a  lovely  prospect  every  way  ; 

Who  doth  not  sound  God’s  sea  with  earthly  plum¬ 
met. 

And  find  a  bottom  still  of  worthless  clay  ; 

Who  heeds  not  how  the  lower  ensts  are  working. 
Knowing  that  one  sure  wind  blows  on  above. 
And  sees,  beneath  the  foulest  faces  lurkin  g. 

One  God-built  shrine  of  reverence  and  love  . 

And  elsewhere  we  are  reminded  that 

Far  'yond  this  narrow  parapet  of  Time, 

With  eyes  uplift,  the  poet’s  soul  should  look 
Into  the  endless  Promise,  nor  should  brook 
One  prying  doubt  to  shake  his  faith  sublime; 

To  him  the  earth  is  ever  in  her  prime 
And  dewiness  of  morning ;  he  can  seo 
Good  lying  hid,  from  all  eternity, 

Within  the  teeming  womb  of  sin  and  crime.t 

The  true  poet  is  thus  an  evangelist  of  good 
things  to  come — an  apostle  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  as  at  hand,  nay,  as  already  set  up — 
a  revealer  of  “  golden  glimpses  of  To  Be’’ — 
a  lark 

Of  Truth’s  morning,  from  the  dark 
Raining  down  mel^ious  hope 
Of  a  freer,  broader  scope. 

Aspirations,  prophecies. 

Of  the  sprit’s  full  sunrise ; 

while  the  untme,  unfaithful  poet  is  but  a  noi¬ 
some  bird  of  night. 

Which,  with  eyes  refusing  light. 

Hoots  from  out  some  hollow  tree 
Of  the  world’s  idolatry.^ 

'The  Past  is  nehushtan  to  very  many  in 


*  “Ode."  (1841.)  f  “SonneU,”  xix. 

I  “  The  Ghostrseer.* 


America,  who  feel  in  its  shadow  a  presence 
not  solemn  or  softening,  but  chilly  and  blight¬ 
ing,  and  who  therefore  assume  the  attitude 
of  iconoclasts  toward  its  eiknn  basilik't ;  of 
such  is  Mr.  Lowell — susceptible  as  he  may 
be  to  the  poetry  of  the  past : 

Cast  leaves  and  feathers  rot  in  last  year’s  nest  *, 

The  winged  brood,  flown  thence,  new  dwellings 
plan ; 

The  serf  of  his  own  Past  is  not  a  man  ; 

To  change  and  change  is  life,  to  move  and  never 
rest ; — 

Not  what  we  are,  but  what  we  hope,  is  best.* 

Among  the  special  abuses  of  the  Present,  as 
fatal  legacies  of  the  Past,  which  he  assails, 
naturally  the  peculiar  institution”  occupies 
a  front  rank.  Slavery  he  denounces  as  eagerly 
as  any  Garrison,  or  Stowe,  or  Whittier  can 
do :  sometimes  with  bitter  sarcasm,  as  in  the 
stanzas  entitled  “  An  Interview  with  Miles 
Standish” — sometimes  with  burning  indigna¬ 
tion,  as  in  those  “On  the  Capture  of  certain 
fugitive  Slaves  near  Washington,”  a  generous 
outburst  of  impassioned  invective  and  pro¬ 
phetic  remonstrance, — or  with  contemptuous 
aversion,  as  in  the  eulogy  on  John  G.  Palfrey, 
— or  with  the  quietness  that  comes  of  faith 
in  better  times,  as  in  the  sonnet  which  de¬ 
clares  “  slave”  to  be  “  no  word  of  deathless 
lineage  sprung,”  but  one  in  protest  against 
which 

Too  many  noble  souls  have  thought  and  died. 

Too  many  mighty  poets  lived  and  sung. 

And  our  good  Saxon,  from  lips  purified 

With  martyr-fire, throughout  the  world  bath  rung 

Too  long, 

not  to  be  a  word  which,  decaying  and  waxing 
old,  is  ready  to  vanish  away. 

In  sweeping  chords  of  pathos,  the  poet’s 
right  hand  is  not  without  its  cunning.  'I'here 
is  tenderness,  and  unforced  feeling,  in  several 
of  his  pieces — a  “  Requiem,”  for  instance,  and 
“  The  Forlorn,”  and  “  Extreme  Unction.”  In 
descriptive  passages,  and  sketches  of  Nature, 
be  proves  himself  gifted  with  an  open  eye 
and  open  ear.  ‘‘  Rhoecus”  is  a  graceful  vol¬ 
untary  on  this  thema — a  legend  of  old  Greece, 
set  in  a  key  worthy  of  Christendom  and 
Christian  Wordsworth.  “An  Indian-summer 
Reverie”  is  full  of  bitt  of  the  picturesque — 
some  of  them  not  so  original  as  they  are 
graphic  :  for  example — 

The  cock’s  shrill  trump  that  Jells  of  scattered  com. 
Passed  breezily  on  by  alt  his  flapping  mates. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  from  bam  to  barn  is  borne, 
Southward,  perhaps  to  far  Magellan’s  Strait*— 


♦  “  The  Pioneer.” 
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sounds  like  an  expansion*  of  Wordsworth’s 
homely  but  exquisite  line,  on  the  antiphonies 
of  our  barn-door  cocks, 

Echoed  by  faintly-answering  farms  remote. 

There  is  fresh  and  pleasant  painting  too  in 
the  verses  to  the  Dandelion,  to  the  Oak,  and 
“  Beaver  Brook” — to  which  may  be  added 
the  address  to  a  Pine  Tree,  with  its  swaying, 
rocking  metre,  as  though  boine  on  the  breeze 
from  the  old  German  forests.  It  is  not  in 
his  longer  and  more  labored  efforts  that  Mr. 
Lowell  is  seen  to  most  advantage :  he  is  apt 
to  be  diffuse,  and  to  dilute  by  over-amplifi¬ 
cation  his  ideas  and  his  diction.  But  there 
are  some  vivid  stanzas  in  ”A  Legend  of 
Brittany,”  recalling  the  manner  of  Keats — a 
tale  of  Templar’s  crime  and  cancerous  re¬ 
morse  ; — ”  Prometheus,”  worn  as  the  subject 
is,  contains  some  vigorous  declamation ; — “A 
Glance  behind  the  Curtain”  reveals  the  seer’s 
philosophy — approving  him  a  man  of  medi¬ 
tative  power  ana  clearness  of  insight,  while 
it  shows  his  republican  bias  with  suitable 
emphasis,  expressed  in  terms  not  quite  so 
characteristic  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (the  chief 
speaker)  in  the  seventeenth,  as  James 
Russell  Lowell  in  the  nineteenth  century ; 
— and  ”  Columbus,”  another  poem  of  some 
length,  is  an  animated  presentment  of  the 
noble  voyager — a/sofrom  a  nineteenth  century 
point  of  view  and  /upon  de  parler,  for  there 
are  sentences  by  which  the  imaginary  soli¬ 
loquist  would  perhaps  be  almost  as  **  fixed” 
as  were  the  gentry  he  once  gravelled  in  the 
instance  of  an  egg.  In  sooth,  the  poet’s 
language  would  admit  of  an  occasional  revise 
in  various  respects.  As  it  is '  sometimes 
gnarled  and  knotty  in  structure,  affecting 
philosophic  intricacy  of  meaning,  so  it  is 
abundant  in  certain  audacities  of  style,  curi¬ 
osities  of  similitude,  and  wilful  neologisms, 
towards  which  conservative  Europe  is  apt  to 


*  As  another  example  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  expand¬ 
ing  process,  may  perhaps  be  cited  the  folbwing 
variation  of  Tennyson  s  '*  Better  fifty  years 
Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay — the  speaker  is 
Cromwell,  who  thus  opposes  Hampden’s  soiicita- 
tions  to  quit  the  excitements  and  oppressions  of 
England  for  transatlantic  seclusion  : 

We  learn  our  souls  more,  tossing  for  an  hour 
Upon  this  huge  and  ever-vexed  sea 
Of  human  thought,  where  kingdoms  go  to  wreck 
Like  fragile  bubbles  yonder  in  the  stream, 

Than  in  a  cycle  of  New  England  sloth. 

Broke  only  by  some  petty  Indian  war,”  dtc. 

A  Glance  behind  the  Curtain. 


exercise  less  charity  than  are  our  frisky  cou¬ 
sins  over  the  water.  Admirers  there  doubt¬ 
less  are  of  such  pictured  phrases  as  that  of 
the  grim  sea- monster. 

Shifting  on  his  uneasy  pillow  of  brine : 
or  that  of 

The  surly  fell  of  Ocean’s  bristled  neck  : 
or  that  of 

The  dim-aisled  cathedral,  whose  (all  arches 
spring 

Light,  sinewy,  graceful,  firm-set  as  the  wing 
From  Michael’s  white  shoulder. 

Apologists  too  ftere  may  be  for  such  eccen¬ 
tricities  in  diction  as  ”  wbispery,”  “  un-man- 
«tifled,”*  “  enhaloed,”  "  treeified,” (applied  to 
Daphne’s  metamorphosis,)  “bipedal,”  “dis- 
privacied,”  Ac.  Mr.  Lowell’s  tendency  Co 
“free-and-easy”  ways  finds  an  appropriate 
outlet,  and  he  makes  the  most  of  it,  in  the 
Hudibrastic  rhymes  of  the  “Fable  for  Critics.” 
Coleridge  dignifies  as  a  lower  species  of  wit 
those  double  and  tri- syllable  rhymes,  of 
which  Kit  Smart’s  distich  to  the  Welsh  squire 
who  bad  promised  him  a  hare  is  an  amusing 
instance : 

Tell  me,  thou  son  of  great  Cadwallader ! 

Hast  sent  the  hare  T  or  hast  thou  swallowed  her  7 

and  of  which,  again,  one  of  the  most  ingeni¬ 
ous  on  record  is  Byron’s  : 

But  oh  I  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual, 
inform  us  truly, — haven’t  they  hen-peck’d  you  all  ? 

As  illustrations  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  achievements 
in  this  sleight-of-hand  agihty,  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing — rent  rudely  asunder  from  the  con¬ 
text,  by  the  way,  being  cited  merely  in 
con^eration  of  their  rhyming  character¬ 
istics  : 

A  terrible  fellow  to  meet  in  society. 

Not  the  toast  that  he  buttered  was  ever  so  dry  at 
tea. 

And  your  modem  hexameter  verses  are  no  more 
Like  Greek  ones  than  sleek  Mr.  Pope  is  like 
Homer ; 

As  the  roar  of  the  sea  to  the  cooof  the  pi^n  is. 
So,  compared  to  your  moderns,  sounds  old  Mele- 
sigenes ; 

I  may  be  too  partial ;  the  reason,  perhaps,  o’t  is ; 
That  i’vef  heard  the  old  blind  man  recite  bis  own 
rbap^ies. 


*  “  When  there  are  woods  and  uu-man-sUfled 
places.” — The  Pioneer.  ’ 
f  Apollo  loquitur. 
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- Had  Theocritus  written  in  English,  not 

Greek, 

I  believe  that  his  exquisite  sense  would  scarce 
change  a  line 

In  that  rare,  tender,  virgin-like  pastoral,  Ecange- 
line.* 

What  puff  the  strained  sails  of  your  praise  shall 
you  furl  at,  if 

The  calmest  degree  that  you  know  is  superlative  ? 
At  Home,  all  whom  Charon  took  into  his  witerry 
m  list, 

As  a  matter  of  course,  be  well  imimvsed  and 
e'rimused ; 

A  Greek,  loo,  would  feel,  while  in  that  famous 
boat  he  tos.«ed. 

That  his  friends  would  take  cgpr  he  was  i(fro;ed 
and  uraro^d. 

There  is  a  quatrain  worth  adding,  on  behalf, 
of  those  obstinate  people  who  will  mispro¬ 
nounce  our  gentle  Cowper’s  name  ;  we  hope 
they  will  learn  it  by  heart,  and  profit  by  it, 
as  they  ought : 

To  demonstrate  quickly  and  easily  how  per¬ 
versely  absurd  ’lis  to  sound  this  name  Cotrptr, 

As  people  in  general  call  him  named  euper, 

I  just  add  that  he  rhymes  it  himself  with  horse- 
trooper. 

Mr.  Lowell  also  emulates  Southey’s  love  of 
whiiuMcal  accumulation  of  rhymes :  here, 
for  example,  is  a  dozen  at  a  time — the  more 
the  merrier  : 

He  had  been — ’tis  a  fact  you  may  safely  rely  on — 
Of  a  very  old  stock  the  most  eminent  scion, — 

A  stock  all  fresh  quacks  their  fierce  boluses  ply 
on 

Who  stretch  the  new  boots  Earth’s  unwilling  to 
try  on, 

Whom  humbugs  of  all  shapes  and  sorts  keep  their 
eye  on. 

Whose  hair’s  in  the  mortar  of  every  new  Zion, 
Who,  when  whistles  are  dear,  go  directly  and  buy 
one. 

Who  think  slavery  a  crime  that  we  must  not  say 
fie  on. 

Who  hunt,  if  they  e’er  hunt  at  all,  with  the  lion, 
(Though  they  hunt  lions  also,  whenever  they  spy 
one.) 

Who  contrive  to  make  every  good  fortune  a  wry 
one. 

And  at  last  choose  the  hard  bed  of  honor  to  die 
on,  ibc. 

Southey,  however,  was  rather  more  unctuous 
and  piquant  in  kis  aggregation  of  symphonic 
effects.  His  consonant  curiosities  come  upon 
you  with  ever  renewed  surprise ;  you  are 
tickled  and  taken  unawares ;  while,  in  most 


•  Alluding,  of  course,  to  Longfellow’s  hexamc- 
trical  poem  of  that  name. 


of  his  imitators,  you  detect  an  air  of  labor, 
and  accept  every  fresh  rhyme  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  “  base  mechanical,”  made  to  order. 
The  very  happiest  of  successes  in  this  line  of 
things  is  no  particular  honor ;  but  to  be 
only  moderately  successful  is  worse  than 
naught.  The  curiosa  felicitas  which  is  minus 
the  felix,  is  ipso  facto  excommunicate  from 
the  “  happy  family”  of  curiosities,  or  at  best 
is  to  be  eyed  as  one  of  the  seediest  of  poor 
relations. 

The  “  Fable  for  Critics”  is  a  pretty  direct 
imitation  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  ‘‘  Feast  of  the 
Poets”  and  “Blue-stocking  Revels.”  Ihe 
“  h’shle,”  however,  has  to  the  “  Feast”  some¬ 
thing  of  Ihe  relation  of  broad  farce  to  gen¬ 
teel  comedy.  It  has  the  exaggeration  and 
self-conscious  smartness  of  the  American 
style  of  fun-making,  compared  with  the  more 
chastened  and  cautious  manner  of  our  home 
produce.  There  is  about  it  a  superabundant 
expense  of  the  iftVf-be- witty,  an  abandon  of 
effervescent  cleverness,  a  dashing  deteimina- 
tion  to  make  points,  (without  much  care  for 
“cutting  them  fine,”)  an  ingenuity  of  illus¬ 
tration,  and  a  fertility  of  resources,  which 
form  a  highly  entertaining  and  almost  irre¬ 
sistible  tout  ensemble.  In  spite  of  its  length, 
and  its  frequent  sins  of  flippancy,  nonsense, 
and  heaviness,  the  reader  reads  on,  and 
laughs  often,  and  sometimes  admires.  This 
overgrown  jeti-d' esprit  is  in  effect  the  most 
attractive,  if  not  the  most  compendious,  of 
existing  guides  to  the  study  of  American 
authorship.  And  the  criticism  is  generally 
shrewd,  sagacious,  searching ;  expressed  fre¬ 
quently  in  pa-^sages  of  fine  fluent  elo(|uence, 
and  seasoned  with  no  faint  spicery  of  wit  and 
humor.  We  can  only  allude  to  a  very  few 
out  of  the  crowded  congress  of  transatlantic 
celebrities  who  figure  in  the  “  Fable ;”  some 
of  our  previous  papers  in  this  series  have 
been  indebted  rather  largely  to  the  fabulist’s 
verses,  but  the  first  of  them  did  not  intro¬ 
duce  those  which  follow: 

What!  Irving  ?  thrice  welcome,  warm  heart  and 
fine  brain. 

Yon  bring  back  the  happiest  spirit  from  Spain, 
And  the  gravest  sweet  humor  that  ever  was 
there 

Since  Cervantes  met  death  in  his  gentle  despair ; 

To  a  true  poet-heart  add  the  fun  of  Dick  Steele, 
Throw  in  all  of  Addison,  minus  the  chill. 

With  the  whole  of  that  partnership’s  stock  and 
good-will. 

Mix  well,  and  while  stirring,  hum  o’er,  as  a  spell, 
The  fine  eld  English  Gentleman  ;  simmer  it  well, 
Sweeten  just  to  your  own  private  liking,  then 
That  only  the  finest  and  clearest  remain,  [strain. 
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Let  it  Btiind  out  of  doors  till  a  soul  it  receives 
From  the  warm  lazy  sun  loitering  down  through 
green  leaves, 

And  you’ll  tind  a  choice  nature,  not  wholly  de¬ 
serving 

A  name  either  English  or  Yankee, — ^just  Irving. 

Mr.  Halleck  is  reviewed  in  no  such  conn- 
plimentary  fashion — himself  being  pronounc¬ 
ed  a  go<Kl  deal  better  than  his  books — his 
mind  being  refused  the  claim  of  greatness, 
but  congratulated  as  a  very  fortunate  one, 
which  “  contrives  to  be  true  to  its  natural 
loves”  amid  the  distractions  of  back  offices, 
ledgers,  and  broker’s  lists — while  a  tribute 
of  respect  is  paid  to  bis  genial  manliness,” 
and  a  regret  uttered 

That  so  much  of  a  man  has  been  peddled  away. 

The  ill-starred  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  sum¬ 
moned  before  us, 

- with  his  raven,  like  Rarnaby  Rudge, 

Three-fifths  of  him  genius  and  two-fifths  sheer 
fudge 

and  is  roundly  rated  (together  with  Cornelius 
Mathews)  for  flinging  mud-balls  at  Long¬ 
fellow,  whose  kindly  nature  and  poetical 
merits  are  gracefully  vindicated.  The  Count¬ 
ess  d’Ossoli  (Margaret  P'uller)  is  palpable  as 
Miranda : 

But  there  comes  Miranda, — Zens !  where  shall 
I  flee  to  ?♦ 

She  has  such  a  penchant  fof  bothering  me  too ! 
She  always  keeps  asking  if  I  don’t  observe  a 
Particular  likeness  ’twixt  her  and  Minerva; 

She  tells  me  my  efforts  in  verse  are  quite  clever 
She’s  been  travelling  now,  and  will  be  worse  than 
ever. 

One  would  think,  though,  a  sharp-sighted  noter 
she’d  be 

Of  all  that’s  worth  mentioning  over  the  sea,  ! 
For  a  woman  must  surely  see  well,  if  she  try. 

The  whole  of  whose  being’s  a  capital  I : 

She  will  take  an  old  notion  and  make  it  her  own. 
By  saying  it  o’er  in  her  Sibylline  tone. 

Or  persuade  you  ’tis  something  tremendously  deep. 
By  repeating  it  so  as  to  send  you  to  sleep ; 

And  she  well  may  defy  any  mortal  to  see  through 
.  it, 

When  once  she  has  mixed  up  her  infinite  me 
through  it,  Ac. 

Fennimore  Cooper  is  satirically  “  entreated,” 
and  his  pseudonym  as  the  American  Scott 
shown  to  be  very  pseudonymous  indeed  :  one 

•  The  reader  of  “  Moore's  Diary”  will  be  remind¬ 
ed,  by  this  panic  utterance,  of  a  strictly  parallel 
c^  of  bewilderment,  wrung  (heart-deep)  from  a 
distinguished  peer,  when  he  heard  that  Madame  de 
Stael  was  coming. 


character  he  is  allowed  to  have  created,  and  ^ 
one  that  is  guaranteed  immortality  beside 
Parson  Adams  and  Doctor  Primrose, — name¬ 
ly,  Natty  Bnmpo ;  but  all  his  other  charac¬ 
ters  are  said  to  be  bad  copies  of  this  choice 
nuique : 

His  Indians,  with  proper  respect  be  it  said. 

Are  just  Natty  Buinpo  daubed  over  with  red, 

.And  his  very  I»ng  Toms  arc  the  same  useful  Nat, 
Rigged  up  in  duck  pants  and  a  sou’-wester  hat : 

all  his  other  men-figures  are  dismissed  as  mere 
clothes  upon  sticks,  and  women  are  cava¬ 
lierly  (no,  wncavalierly)  pronounced  “all 
sappy  as  maples  and  flat  as  a  prairie.”  A 
pas'-ing  complimei|^  is  paid  him,  however,  for 
his  candid  strictures  on  bis  countrymen’s 
manners — which  is  made  the  occasion  of  a 
very  pungent  and  animated  remonstrance,  on 
Mr.  Lowell’s  part,  against  the  imitative  and 
plagiaristic  propensities  of.  his  compatriots. 

Honor  is  ascribed  to  Whittier  for  the 
honest  warmth  of  his  anti-slavery  manifestoes 
— “  who  himself  was  so  free  he  dared  sing 
for  the  slave,  when  to  look  but  a  protest  m 
silence  was  brave” — while  he  is  good-na¬ 
turedly  twitted  with  his  confusion  of  pure  in¬ 
spiration  with  simple  excitement,  with  his 
not-always-correct  grammar  and  slip-shod 
rhymes.  Dana  is  scolded  for  over-fastid¬ 
iousness,  and  consequent  non-productiveness 
when  he  might  have  written  so  much  that 
would  have  been  gladly  read  and  proudly 
prized :  he  is  pictured  as  “  abstractedly  loit¬ 
ering  along,  involved  in  a  paulo  post  future 
of  song” — as  a  man  “  who  is  so  well  aware 
of  how  things  should  be  done,  that  his  own 
works  displease  him  before  they’re  begun” — 
and,  in  fine,  as  spending  his  whole  life,  “  like 
the  man  in  the  fable,  in  learning  to  swim  on 
his  libraiy-table.”  John  Neal,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  defined  one  who  might  have  been 
a  poet,  had  he  not  believed  himself  one  all- 
ready  made — who  broke  the  strings  of  his 
lyre  by  striking  too  hard,  and  cracked  a  natu¬ 
rally  tine  voice  by  over-exertion — who  has- 
strength,  but  of  the  most  irregular  kind,  and 
has  used  it  to  his  own  damage  and  discour¬ 
agement.  The  author  of  “  Twice-told  Tales,” 
again,  is  thus  presented  : 

There  is  Hawthorne,  with  genius  so  shrinking  and 
rare 

That  you  hardly  at  first  see  the  strength  that  is 
there ; 

A  frame  so  robust,  with  a  nature  so  sweet. 

So  earnest,  so  graceful,  so  solid,  so  fleet. 

Is  worth  a  deecent  from  Olympus  to  meet ; 

'Tis  as  if  a  rough  oak  that  for  ages  had  stood. 
With  his  gnarM  bony  branches,  like  ribs  of  the 
wood. 
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Shoald  bloom,  aft^r  cycle*  of  struggle  and  scathe, 
With  a  single  anemone  trembly  aM  rathe  ; 

His  strength  is  so  tender,  his  wildness  so  meek, 
That  a  suitable  parallel  sets  one  to  seek: 

He's  a  John  Bunyan  Fouqu4,  a  Puritan  Tieck  ; 
When  nature  was  shaping  him,  clay  was  not 
granted 

For  making  so  fuILsizod  a  man  as  she  wanted, 

So,  to  fill  out  her  model,  a  little  she  spared 
From  some  finer-grained  stuff  for  a  woman  pre¬ 
pared. 

And  she  could  not  have  hit  a  more  excellent  plan 
For  making  him  fully  and  perfectly  man. 

A  substratum  of  truth  underlies  these  fantas¬ 
tic  lines — indeed, we  have  seen  (and  positively 
written)  whole  pages  of  critical  prose,  inves¬ 
tigatory  of  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  genius,  which 
have  suid  much  less  amid  all  their  censorial 
perambulations  and  circumlocutions  than 
these  few  fanciful  verses. 

Alcott  and  Brownson  enjoy  a  reputation  in 
their  own  land  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
meagre  recognition  acco^ed  them  in  the  Old 
World.  With  the  notice  they  obtain  in  the 
“  Fable  for  Critics,”  we  must  conclude  our 
own  notice  of  the  vivacious  fabulist.  Alcott — 
of  whom  some  interesting  things  are  said  by 
Miss  Bremer  in  her  book  on  America — is  here 
set  down  as  a  great  talker  and  no  writer  at 
all,  in  spite  of  his  eaeintoilkes  scribendi:  it 
seems 

- hia  highest  conceit  of  a  happiest  state  is 

Where  they’d  live  upon  acorns,  and  hear  him  talk 
gratis'; 

And  indeed,  I  believe,  no  man  ever  talked  better — 
Each  sentence  hangs  perfectly  poised  to  a  letter. 

.  .  .  While  be  talks  he  is  great,  but  goes  out  like 
a  taper. 

If  yon  shut  him  up  closely  with  pen,  ink,  and 
paper. 

He  must  be  a  veritable  study,  this  dreamy 
neotero-platonist,  bis  face  glistening  with  the 
joy  of  transcendental  rausings,  who,  as  he 
talks  along,  **calm  as  a  cloud,”  fancies  him¬ 
self  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy, 


With  the  Parthenon  nigh,  and  the  olive  trees  o'er 
him. 

And  never  a  fact  to  perplex  or  to  bore  him  ; 

With  a  snug  room  at  Plato’s,  when  night  comes, 
to  walk  to. 

And  people  from  mominf  till  midnight  to  talk  to. 

But  we  can  scarcely  say,  happy  the  people 
that  are  in  such  a  case — judging  by  the  spe¬ 
cimens  we  have  met  with  of  Mr.  Alcott ’s 
matter  and  manner,  spoilt  it  may  be  in  trans¬ 
lation  to  paper  and  print.  Brownson  has 
attracted  some  attention  among  those  of  us 
who  indulge  in  transcendentalism  or  Roman¬ 
ism,  or  both — $rmper  in  «xtremi$,  and  loving 
to  have  it  so,  and  what  will  he  do  (one 
marvels)  in  the  end  thereof?  He  is  here 
commended  for  bis  transparent  and  forcible 
prose,  but  flouted  for  hit  infatuated  attach¬ 
ment  to  paradox,  and  for  the  topsy-turvy, 
wrong-side-out  character  of  his  dialectics : 

The  worst  of  it  is,  tlmt  his  logic’s  so  strong. 

That  of  two  sides  he  commonly  chooses  the 
wrong; 

If  there  u  only  one,  why,  he’ll  split  it  in  two, 

And  first  pummel  this  half,  ana  then  that,  black 
and  blue. 

That  white’s  white  need*  no  proof,  but  it  takes  a 
deep  fellow 

To  prove  it  jet  black,  and  that  jet  black  is  yel- 
hiw. 

He  offers  the  true  faith  to  drink  in  a  sieve, — 
When  it  reaches  your  lips  there’s  naught  left  to 
believe 

But  a  few  Billy-(sylIo-,  I  meanj-gisms  that  squat 
’em 

Like  udpoles,  o’erjoyed  with  the  mud  at  the 
bottom. 

The  most  important,  we  believe,  of  Mr. 
Lowell’s  performances  in  prose,  is  the  “  Big¬ 
low  Papers” — a  work  not  quite  appreciable 
on  this  side  the  ocean,  the  humor  being  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  oddities  of  dia¬ 
lect  and  patois,  which  require  a  glossary  for 
those  not  to  the  manner  bom  or  bred. 
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ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


Alkxakdrk  DrxAs,  the  celebrated  drama-  ] 
tht  and  noveliat,  was  bom  Jane  24,  180S,  at 
Villera-CoUereta.  in  the  department  of  the 
Aiane.  Alexandre  Davy  Dumas,  his  father, 
who  distinguished  himself  during  the  wars 
of  the  Revolution,  was  the  son  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Pailleterie,  a  wealthy  planter  of 
8t.  Doming^,  by  a  negress.  On  his  father’s 
death,  Alexandre  Dumas  repaired  to  Paris 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  situation 
through  the  influence  of  his  father’s  friends, 
but  he  met  with  a  very  cold  reception ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  General  Foi,  to  whom  he 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction,  he  might 
have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution. 
This  gentleman  procured  hhn  a  clerkship  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  (late  Kin^  of  the  French.)  He 
devoted  all  his  leisure  to  supplying  the  de¬ 
fects  of  bis  education,  and  soon  acquired  a 
taste  for  literature  and  a  desire  to  excel  as 
an  author.  A  representation  of  “  Hamlet” 
by  an  English  company,  which  be  witnessed, 
aided  in  stimulating  his  ambition,  and  he 
resolved  to  produce  a  tragedy  after  the  model 
of  the  great  English  dramatist.  The  conse¬ 


quence  of  this  resolution  was  the  appearance 
of  •*  Henri  HI.,  et  sa  Cour,”  which  received 
unbounded  applause,  and  spread  the  fame  of 
the  author.  Many  other  dramas  “too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention”  followed  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  Out  of  bis  own  country,  M.  Dumas 
is  probably  better  known  as  a  novelist  than 
a  dramatist,  more  especially  by  bis  **  Monte 
Christo,”  which  has  been  served  up  in  this 
country  in  several  forms.  As  a  dramatic 
author  he  has  been  a  bold  innovator  upon 
the  old  established  manner  of  the  French 
stage,  and  his  writings  have  perhaps  been 
of  some  service  to  French  literature,  in  as¬ 
sisting  to  free  his  countrymen  from  subjec¬ 
tion  to  arbitrary  rules  of  composition. 

The  mere  list  of  Dumas  novels  would  fill 
some  pag^  of  this  work.  They  have  mostly 
been  contributed  piecemeal  to  the  ftuilUtoni 
of  the  various  Parisiah  newspapers,  more  for 
profit  than  reputation.  It  would  be  curious, 
as  showing  bow  much  one  man  can  accom¬ 
plish,  were  it  not  notorious  that  M.  Dumas 
employs  a  corps  of  writers,  who  work  out 
bis  ideas,  and  whose  labor  he  simply  re¬ 
touches. 


Tfcm  Hogg'i  laittaetsr. 

MODERN  BRITISH  ORATORS. 
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Nbvxr  can  we  forget  our  first  hearing  of 
this  mighty  Irish  chief,  the  last  of  the  Mile¬ 
sian  monarcbs,  not  merely  an  orator,  but  a 
barbaric  prince  ruling  over  barbarian  millions 
— Daniel  O’Connell.  It  was  on  a  bright  Sep¬ 
tember  morning,  in  the  year  1886,  that  we, 
at  that  time  a  newly -lioensed  preacher  of  the 
Wei4,  left  the  little  red-tiled  village  of  Pit- 
lessie,  in  Fife,  where  we  had  been  disohargpng 
TOL  XXin.  Na  UL 


the  duties  of  our  calling,  for  Eklinburgh,  to  be 
present  at  the  O’Connell  Festival.  Every  in¬ 
cident  and  step  in  that  little  journey  lie  before 
us  still,  as  if  they  were  inscribed  on  canvas 
or  sculptured  in  marble ;  such  as  the  walk  of 
some  miles  to  the  spot  where  we  were  to 
meet  the  stag^  through  the  rustling  fields  of 
ripe  com ;  the  ride  on  the  top  of  the  coach 
along  the  merry  lands  of  Fife ;  the  queer 
87 
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feelings  with  which  we  passed  through  Kirk- 
aldy,  repeating  to  ourselves  the  words,  “  the 
Ung  toun,  the  lung  toun,  the  lang  toun  o' 
Kirkiildy,”  and  wondering  if  it  were  ever  to 
come  to  an  end ;  the  emotion  with  which  we 
saw  again,  after  a  long  absence,  the  glories 
of  that  unrivalled  Frith  of  Forth,  which  we 
Lad  never  seen  before  from  the  north  side, 
with  all  iu  marvellous  promontories,  hills, 
and  buildings,  bathed  in  the  softest  and  rich¬ 
est  of  autumn  sunshine ;  our  passage  amid 
the  afternoon  hues  of  deepening  splendor 
across  the  waters,  and  our  entrance  once 
moie  into  that  Modern  Athens,  which,  though 
now  it  seems  to  us  greatly  changed,  looked 
then  like  a  picture  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
adorned  as  a  bride  prepared  for  her  husband, 
and  covered,  in  all  its  streets,  and  squares,  and 
backgrounds,  with 

“The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore. 
The  Consecration  and  the  Poet’s  Dream,” 

Arrived,  we  lost  no  time  in  securing  what 
was  the  main  desire  of  our  heart  at  the  time, 
a  ticket  for  the  O’Connell  Dinner.  A  day  or 
two  had  yet  to  elapse  ere  the  period  6xed  for 
that  entertainment,  and  this  time  we  spent  in 
intercourse  with  old  friends,  in  revisiting  all 
our  favorite  points  of  view  about  the  city  and 
neighborhood  ;  the  Calton  Hill,  wheie  we 
had  read  Johnson’s  **  Hasselas the  half¬ 
moon  battery  on  the  castle,  where  we  were 
once  deep  in  the  ‘‘  Hevoli  of  Islam,”  when  a 
great  thunder-storm  came  up  from  the  west, 
and  shed  some  lurid  dropn  on  the  more  lurid 
page ;  Salisbury  Crags,  whence  we  had  seen 
again  and  again  the  day  dying  in  sunset,  as 
Smith  would  say,  like  Caesar  wrapping  his 
purple  and  golden  mantle  around  him  as  he 
fell ;  (a  scene  once  there  we  saw,  which  Smith 
has  since  exactly  described  in  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  passages  in  his  “  Life  Dra¬ 
ma.”)  These  delightful  days  passed  like  a 
swift  briglit  dream.  At  last  Thursday,  the 
17th  of  September,  the  day  of  the  festival, 
dawned.  It  dawned  in  keen,  but  somewhat 
cold  splendor.  We  were  up  early,  and  wan¬ 
dering  with  high  expectations  through  the 
crowded  streets ;  for,  although  it  was  au¬ 
tumn,  Edinburgh  was  in  flood,  and  the  centre 
of  all  its  multitudes  and  of  all  its  roateiial 
grandeurs  was  for  the  day  Daniel  O’Connell. 
Every  group  was  talking  of  him,  every  eye 
we  saw  told  that  the  soul  within  was  think¬ 
ing  of  him,  either  for  or  against,  and  you 
heard  the  very  poorest,  as  they  passed  yon, 
breathing  his  name.  It  was  a  sublime  and 
Bflfeeting  spectacle,  to  see  what  Carlyle  has 
called  the  loyalty  of  men  to  their  sovereign 
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man!  For  O’Connell  was,  for  the  time,  the 
real  king,  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  Scot¬ 
land,  nay,  of  Britain.  It  was  arranged  that, 
ere  the  dinner  in  the  evening,  there  should 
be  a  preliminary  meeting  on  the  Calton  Hill, 
where  the  greatest  of  out-door  orators  should 
appear  in  his  own  element,  and  have  the  blue 
sky  for  his  canopy.  It  was  the  most  impos¬ 
ing  spectacle  we  ever  witnessed.  We  stood, 
in  common  with  some  hundreds  more,  on  a 
platform,  separated  from  the  general  crowd, 
and  surrounding,  at  no  great  distance,  the 
still  more  elevated  spot  on  which  O'Connell 
and  a  few  of  his  committee  and  friends  were 
stationed.  The  day  was  clear  and  bright 
when  he  began  his  address.  The  scene,  all 
who  have  stood  on  the  Gallon  Hill  can  con¬ 
ceive  ;  the  couchant  lion  of  Arthur  Seat,  and 
the  ribbed  granite  of  Salisbury  Crags  imme¬ 
diately  behind  ;  the  Bass,  and  North  Ber¬ 
wick  Law,  in  remoter  distance  eastward, 
insulting  the  sea ;  the  Lomonds  of  Fife  to  the 
north,  balancing  the  Penllands  on  the  south  ; 
the  fair  Frith  winding  up,  through  varied 
beauty  and  grandeur,  towards  Stirling  and 
iheTrosachs;  Edinburgh  lying  under  the  eye 
of  autumn  to  the  west,  sombre  and  still ;  while 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  horixon,  the  peaks 
of  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Voirlich,aod  Ben  Ledi, 
made  us  aware  of  a  stern  primeval  Presence 
calmly  overlooking  this  page  of  modern  life, 
completing  the  scene  unto  pictured  harmony, 
and  touching  it  with  a  tint  of  the  Inflniie. 
But  few  among  that  mighty  multitude  had  an 
eye  or  a  thought  to  spare  to  these  accesso¬ 
ries  of  the  superb  meeting,  although,  doubt¬ 
less,  they  were  unconsciously  mingling  with 
their  thoughts, 

Like  snrne  sweet  beguiling  melody. 

So  aweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it : 

All  were  too  eagerly  gazing  on  that  one  point 
to  the  eastward,  wiiere  the  hero  of  the  day 
was  expected  to  appear.  By  and  by,  6rst  a 
hum  among  the  multitude,  then  a  sudden 
disparting  of  its  wave,  and  then  a  cheer, 
loud. uni versal,  and  long-continued,  announced 
that  Hb  was  there.  And  quietly  and  sud¬ 
denly  as  an  appaiition,  up  stood  the  Czsr  of 
Ireland,  in  the  presence  of  60,000  Scotch¬ 
men,  and  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  Scot¬ 
land,  tall,  massive,  clad  in  grien;  his  bonnet 
girdled  with  gold — with  those  eloquent  lipe, 
and  that  indescribable  eye  of  his.  *‘Will  this 
immense  multitude  hear  him  ?”  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  we  overheard  asked  by  a  gentleman,  at 
Rentoul  of  the  ”  Spectator,”  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  immediately  before  us.  ”  They’ll  hear  his 
arms,  at  least,”  was  the  reply.  The  cheers  had 
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now  subsided,  and  a  death  like  stillness  ob¬ 
tained.  After  an  address  to  him,  which  had 
been  hurriedly  read,  he  commenced  hii  speech 
with  a  serene  dignity  and  depth  of  tone  which 
no  language  »f  ours  can  represent.  His  6rst 
words  were,  “  Men  of  Scotland,  I  have  news 
for  you.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  the  news. 
The  Tories  are  beginning  to  repent  that  they 
have  permitted  the  Reform  Bill  to  be  pa-sed, 
and  1  believe  their  repentance  is  very  sincere.” 
What  struck  us  first  about  the  address,  was 
the  simplicity  of  the  style.  It  was  just  the 
after-dinner  talk  of  a  gifted  man,  produced  to 
the  ear  of  thousands,  and  swelled  by  the 
echoes  of  the  hills.  But  such  talk,  so  easy, 
so  rich,  so  starred  with  imagery,  so  radiant 
with  wit,  and  varying  so  freely  and  so  quickly 
from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime,  from  the 
stern  to  the  gay,  from  coarse  abiuse  to  lofty 
poetry,  from  bitter  sarcasm  to  mild  insinutt- 
mg  pathos  !  What  struck  us  next,  were  the 
slowness  and  excessive  richness  of  his  tones 
and  cadences.  Such  a  voice  we  never  heard 
before  or  since.  It  seemed  to  proceed  from 
lips  of  ivory.  The  tones  were  deep,  linger¬ 
ing,  long- drawn  •  out,  with  sweetness  and 
strength  strangely  wedded  together  in  every 
vibration  of  their  sound.  The  words,  as  he 
uttered  them,  ""JUd  Ratheurmac,”  still  ring 
in  our  ears.  And  then,  Rentoul  had  prophe¬ 
sied  truly :  his  arms,  as  he  kindled,  seemed 
to  become  inspired.  Now  he  waved  them 
both  aloft  over  bis  head,  now  he  sh(X>k  one  of 
tbem  in  the  air,  now  he  folded  them,  as  if 
they  had  been  eagles’  wings,  over  his  breast, 
now  he  stretched  them  out  imploringly  to 
his  audience;  and  it  was  all  so  thoroughly 
Dutural  1  His  abuse  and  sarcasm  were,  as 
usual,  exceedingly  fierce,  but  accented  by  the 
music  of  his  tones  into  a  kind  of  wild  har¬ 
mony.  He  called  Peel,  we  remember,  “  the 
greatest  hum  bugger  of  the  age,  and  as  full  of 
cant  as  any  canter  who  ever  canted  in  this 
canting  world.”  Yet,  mixed  with  all  this  tru¬ 
culence,  there  were  passing  gleams  of  truest 
pathos  and  poetry.  He  alluded  U>  the  glories 
of  the  scene  around  him  in  terms  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  admiration,  and  quoted — gpving  there¬ 
by  a  thrill  to  our  hearts  which  we  feel  at  this 
moment  again  there — the  words  of  Scott  in 
“  Marmion 

Where  is  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 

To  fight  for  such  a  land? 

About  the  middle  of  his  speech,  the  sky 
became  overcast ;  a  black  cloud,  with  rain, 
hailstones,  and  a  muttering  of  thunder,  came 
over  the  assembly,  and  the  thought  occurred 
to  us,  “  what  a  catastrophe  it  were,  and  how 


the  Tories  would  exult,  did  an  arrow  of  light¬ 
ning  leap  from  that  darkness,  and  slay  O’Con¬ 
nell,  in  this 'the  very  culmination  of  his  tri¬ 
umph  !”  But  it  passed  away,  and  the  Sep¬ 
tember  sun  shone  out  again  gloriously  on  the 
stalwart  form  of  the  Titan,  who  closed  his 
speech  by  depicting  the  coming  of  a  day 
when  Ireland  and  Scotland  should  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  and  when  the  Irish  mother”  would 
soothe  her  babe  to  rest  with 

Scots  wha  ha’o  wi’  Wallace  bled. 

The  effect  of  this  touch  at  the  time  was  inde¬ 
scribable,  although,  on  rrflection,  we  thought 
that  a  war-song,  though  the  finest  in  the 
world,  would  be  a  strange  lullaby  for  a  child. 
The  multitude,  as  he  ended,  seemed  to  heave 
out  their  feelings  at  one  loosened  heart,  and 
although  there  were  tumultuous  cheers,  they 
seemed  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  deep  emotion. 
And  although  the  breaking  up  of  a  crowd  is 
always  inten»ely  interesting,  from  the  various 
sentiments  and  opinions  expressed  by  the 
various  groups,  the  sudden  analysis  of  one 
immense  body  into  its  constituent  parts,  and 
the  emblem  supplied  of  the  last  awful  sepa¬ 
ration  which  is  to  take  place  after  the  General 
Judgment,  yet  we  seldom  mingled  in  any 
dissolving  multitude  with  such  emotion. 
Every  one  seemed  not  only  pleased,  but 
moved  to  the  depths  of  his  being,  and  filled, 
for  the  time  at  least,  with  an  earnest  deter¬ 
mined  purpose  to  prosecute  the  cause  which 
the  great  orator  had  pled. 

The  hour  for  dinner  came.  It  took  place 
in  the  Canonmills  Hall.  Good  speeches  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  Bowring,  James  Aytoun, 
Dr.  James  Brown,  and  others.  But,  com¬ 
pared  to  O’Connell,  they  seemed  all  school¬ 
boys  learning  to  speak  in  a  juvenile  debating 
society.  His  speech  was  not,  of  course, 
equal  to  that  of  the  morning.  It  wanted  the 
accessories.  Instead  of  moualains,  he  was 
surrounded  by  decanters,  and  had  wine¬ 
glasses  before  him,  in  place  of  seas  I  Yet  it 
showed  quite  as  much  m;4slery.  What  struck 
you  again  about  his  style  and  manner,  was 
its  exquisite  combination  of  ease  and  energy, 
of  passion  and  self-command.  Again,  the 
basis  was  conversation,  and  yet,  on  that  basis, 
how  did  be  contrive  to  build  energetic, 
although  nnlogical  thought,  fierce  invective, 
sarcasm  which  scorched  like  grape-shot,  and 
touches  of  genuine  imagination !  We  noticed 
the  power  with  which  be  used  the  figure  of 
interrogation.  His  questions  seemed  hookt, 
which  seised  and  detained  his  audience 
whether  they  would  or  no.  His  first  sen¬ 
tence  was,  1  am  not  going  to  make  you  a 
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speech — I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question — 
what  brought  you  all  here  t”  Altogether  it 
was  lltank  talk.  Its  very  coarseness  was  not 
vulgar,  but  resembled  rather  the  cr)arseness 
of  some  mighty  Tartar  prince  like  Tamerlane. 
And  then  his  voice  !  Again  that  wondrous 
instrument,  which  Disraeli  admits  to  have 
been  the  finest  ever  heard  in  Parliament, 
rolled  its  rich  thunder,  its  swelling  and  sink¬ 
ing  waves  of  sound,  its  quiet  and  soft  ca¬ 
dences  of  beauty,  alternated  with  bass  notes  of 
grandeur,  its  divinely-managed  brogue,  over 
the  awed  and  thrilled  multitude,  who  gave 
him  their  applause  at  times,  but  far  more 
frequently  that  “silence  which  is  the  best 
applause.’’  We  left  with  this  impression — 
we  have  often  heard  more  splendid  spouters, 
more  fluent  and  rapid  declaimers,  men  who 
coin  more  cheers,  men,  too,  who  have  thrilled 
us  with  deeper  thought  and  loftier  imagery  ; 
but  here,  for  the  first  time,  is  an  Orator  in 
the  full  meaning  and  amplest  verge  of  that 
term — lotus  teres,  et  rotundus. 

This,  indeed,  we  think  was  the  grand  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  O’Connell.  As  an  orator,  he  was 
artistically  one.  He  had  all  those  qualities 
which  go  to  form  a  great  speaker,  united 
into  a  harmony,  strengthened  aud  softened 
into  an  essence,  subdued  into  a  whole.  He 
had  a  presence  which,  from  its  breadth, 
height,  and  command,  might  be  called  ma¬ 
jestic.  He  had  a  head  of  ample  compass, 
and  an  eye  of  subtlest  meaning,  with  caution, 
acuteness,  cajolery,  and  craft  mingling  in  its 
ray.  He  had  the  richest  and  best- managed 
of  voices.  He  had  wit,  humor,  sarcasm,  in¬ 
vective,  at  w  ill.  He  bad  a  fine  Irish  fancy, 
flushing  up  at  times  into  imagination.  He 
had  fierce  and  dark  passions.  He  had  a 
lawyer-like  acuteness  of  understanding.  He 
had  a  sincere  love  for  his  country.  He  had 
great  readiness,  and  had  also  that  quality 
which  Demosthenes  deemed  so  essential  to 
an  orator — action  ;  not  the  leapings,  and  ver¬ 
micular  twistings,  and  contortions,  and  ven¬ 
triloquisms,  and  ape- like  gibberings,  by  which 
some  men  delight  the  groundlings  and  gi  ieve 
the  judicious,  but  manly,  natum  and  pow¬ 
erful  action.  And  over  all  these  faculties  he 
east  a  conversational  calm  ;  and  this  rounded 
off  the  unity,  and  made  bis  varied  powers  not 
only  complete  in  number,  but  harmonious  in 
play.  Hence  be  “  moved  altogether,  when 
he  moved  at  all.”  Hence,  while  others  were 
running,  or  leaping,  or  dancing,  or  flying  with 
broken  wing  and  convulsive  effort,  O’Connell 
was  content  majestically  to  uxUk.  Hence, 
while  others  were  screaming,  or  shooting,  or 
lashing  themselves  into  noisy  fury,  O’Connell 


was  simply  anxious  to  speak,  and  to  speak 
with  authority.  A  petitioner  is  loud  and 
clamorous  ;  a  king  may  be  quiet  and  low  in 
I  utterance,  and  yet  his  very  whispers  be 
heard.  On  this  hint  O’Connell  spake.  For, 
unquestionably,  a  king  he  was  among  a  pe¬ 
culiar  people.  Since  Cromwell,  or  perhaps 
Burns,  no  man  has  been  born  in  Britain  whom 
nature  did,  by  divers  infallible  marks,  more 
distinctly  destine,  whether  he  were  ever  to 
be  crowned  or  not,  to  be  a  monarch  ;  to  rule, 
whether  with  a  sceptre,  or  a  sword,  or  a 
tongue,  great  masses  of  men,  than  Daniel 
O’Connell.  His  very  faults  and  errors  had  a 
princely  air.  His  craft  was  “  king-craft.” 
His  early  excesses  and  sins  were  royal  in  their 
gusto  and  extravagance.  Like  many  a  youth¬ 
ful  monarch,  he  had  blood  on  his  hands ; 
murder,  or  at  least  manslaughter,  on  his 
soul.  The  subtlety  in  his  eye  was  that  of  a 
Northern  despot.  And  his  high  stature,  his 
dignified  carriage,  and  his  massive  brow,  all 
seemed  to  bear  the  inscription — *'  This  man 
is  made  to  reign.” 

Morally  we  do  not  late  him  high  ;  for  as 
we  may  see  afterwards,  he  was  false,  reckless, 
and  a  self-seeker.  But,  as  a  man  of  intellect 
and  energy,  or,  at  least,  as  a  powerful  popular 
force,  we  doubt  if  Ireland  has  yet  prod  uced 
his  match  ;  and  mors  than  any  other,  is  he 
her  representative  roan,  'riie  leally  great 
men  of  that  country  (we  speak  not  so  much 
of  her  wiiters  or  orators)  have  been  Berkeley, 
Swift,  Burke,  and  O’Connell.  Berkeley,  how¬ 
ever,  although  an  Irishman  by  birth,  had  little 
relationship  with  his  birth-place  in  bis  feel¬ 
ings,  predilections,  or  stylo  of  thought ;  he 
belonged  not  to  Ireland,  but  to  earth  ; — 
rather  he  was  the  “  Minute  Philosopher”  of 
the  Universe.  Swift  obtained  vast  power  in 
Ireland,  through  his  talents  and  the  terrible 
energy  and  desperation  with  which  he  wielded 
them  ;  but,  although  in  it,  he  was  not  of  it. 
He  hated  his  native  land  with  a  hatred  only 
inferior  to  that  with  which  he  regarded  the 
men  in  England  who  had  compelled  him  to 
rusticate  there ;  and  of  the  Irishman  there 
was  little  or  nothing  in  his  constitution ;  at 
I  best,  he  was  only  a  dried  specimen  of  the 
I  class — the  gigantic  fossil  of  an  Irishman. 
Burke’s  universal  genius  carried  him  up  clear 
and  high  above  his  native  bogs,  and  made  him 
free  of 

‘  Whatever  clime  the  sun’s  bright  circle  warms.’ 

He  left  Ireland  early ;  his  soul,  manners,  and 
mental  habitudes  left  it  before,  and  never 
returned.  But  O’Conaell,  while  not  to  be 
named  with  Berkeley  in  subtle  thought ; 
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while  not  to  be  named  with  Swift,  the  Demon 
of  Common-sense,  in  inventiveness  and  satanie 
power,  or  with  Burke  in  depth,  comprehen¬ 
sion,  richness,  and  grandeur,  excelled  them 
all  in  his  knowledge  of  his  country,  in  his 
sympathy  with  it,  in  his  determination  to  link 
himself  with  its  fortunes,  and  in  power  of 
popular  effect ;  not  to  speak  of  his  religious 
creed,  and  of  the  influence  it  gave  him  over 
the  minds  of  the  “seven  millions.”  Just  as 
certainly  as  Burns  or  Scott  was  the  Genius 
of  Scotland  ;  the  ideal  of  its  powers,  ten¬ 
dencies,  weaknesses,  and  passions  ;  the  ex¬ 
press  image  of  most  that  was  noble,  and  of 
much  that  was  ignoble,  in  its  idiosyncrasy — 
so  surely  was  Daniel  O’Connell  the  express 
image  of  an  Irishman  ;  the  biggest  beggar- 
man  in  a  land  of  beggars  ;  the  calmest,  yet 
noost  powerful  orator  in  a  kingdon  of  elo¬ 
quence  ;  the  craftiest  scion  of  a  crafty  race  ; 
the  most  self-seeking  and  the  most  patriotic 
of  a  people  who  love  “  the  sod”  and  them¬ 
selves  with  an  identical  affection. 

The  moment  that  such  a  specimen  of  a 
land  is  matured,  the  principles  and  roots  from 
which  it  sprang  begin  generally  to  fade  away 
and  expire.  The  best  becomes  the  last  spe¬ 
cimen.  The  Scottish  people  were,  so  to 
speak,  in  labor  for  ages,  till  their  Burns  and 
their  Scott  appeared ;  and  since,  the  men  of 
genius  they  have  produced,  except  T.  Aird, 
have  had  little  about  them  distinctively 
national.  O’Connell,  too,  the  “  Member  for 
all  Ireland,”  is  the  last  member  for  that 
strange  county.  His  sons,  it  is  well  known, 
have  degenerated  from  their  p'irent.  His 
“  Tail.”  never  very  substantial,  has  become 
the  ghost  of  what  it  was.  His  projects  and 
plans  have  all  been  buried  with  that  eloquent 
tongue  which  made  a  hundred  heaths  and 
hills,  ns  well  as  halls  and  senate  chambers,  to 
resound  with  their  advocacy.  His  speeches, 
too,  are  defunct,  or  live  only  in  mutilated 
abridgments,  or  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  felt  that  thrill  they  gave,  which  can 
never  be  printed,  and  never  be  forgotten. 

To  dwell  at  length  upon  Uie  faults  of  this 
extraordinary  man  s  eloquence,  or  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  is  not  necessary.  Suffice  it  to  remind 
our  readers,  that  bis  language  was  often 
blotted  by  per^onalilies,  and  his  counsels 
marred  by  indiscretion  ;  that  he  griped  at 
the  gains  of  patriotism  with  an  avidity  and 
earnestness,  and  a  perseverance,  which  jus¬ 
tified  the  general  ch:trges  brought  against 
him,  and  that  special  nickname  in  wlii^  bis 
image  stands  up  before  the  view  of  many  as 
in  a  niche  of  shame ;  and  that  bis  last  jour¬ 


ney,  to  “  hide  bis  bead  under  the  petticoats 
of  the  Pope  from  the  great  Fact  of  Death 
which  was  coming  upon  liim,”  as  Carlyle 
said  of  him,  was  nearly  as  foolish,  as  for  mil¬ 
lions  to  confront  eternity  with  bare  head, 
blaspheming  lips,  and  without  either  fear  or 
hope,  belief  in  the  Devil  or  in  Ood,  in  the 
Antichrist  or  in  the  Christ.  Nevertheless, 
nothing  discovers  to  us  more  the  energy  of 
O’Connell’s  genius  than  his  vituperation. 
Witness  his  onset  on  Disraeji :  unjust  though 
that  in  many  points  was,  yet  it  was  so  power¬ 
ful,  so  refreshing,  and  so  original,  that  you 
fancied  the  spirit  of  the  author  of  the 
”  Legion-Club,”  or  of  him  who  wrote  the 
“  Irish  Avatar,”  to  have  entered  O’Connell 
for  the  nonce.  It  was  a  touch  of  genius 
worthy  of  Swift  or  of  Byron,  to  call  Disraeli 
the  “  lineal  descendant  of  the  impenitent 
thief.”  All  men,  great  and  small,  can  call 
names.  But  there  is  the  widest  difference 
between  the  vituperation  of  a  porter,  and  that 
of  a  poet — between  a  kick  given  by  an  ass 
from  below,  and  the  stroke  dealt  by  an  angel 
fiom  above.  The  one  recoils  from  the  object 
of  assault,  and  impinges  upon  the  stupid 
assailant ;  the  other  rests  on  the  brow,  the 
scar  of  an  irresistible  and  supernal  blow. 
The  one  strikes,  the  other  strikes  down.  The 
one,  to  use  the  words  of  Christopher  North, 
is  like  mud  thrown  by  a  brutal  boor  on  the 
gateway  of  some  glorious  edifice the  other 
IS  a  flash  of  lightning  from  on  high,  whicii  can 
neither  be  repelled  nor  replied  to,  but  leaves 
a  Cain-mark  on  the  devoted  brow,  which 
may  be  its  only  passport  into  future  ages. 

It  may  be  asked.  But  wbut,  after  all,  did 
this  man,  whose  powers  you  rate  so  highly  ? 
What  deliverancu  did  he  work  on  the  earth? 
Did  he  even  gain  that  beggarly  "  Repeal  of 
the  Union”  at  which  he  aimed  ?  And  did  0 
he  not  do  much  to  increase  the  hold  of  a  dis¬ 
mal  and  degraded  lie  upon  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen?  Yea,  verily,  he  did.  Much 
of  this  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
Daniel  O’Connell  was  sent  to  teach  us,  and 
he  has  taught  us,  some  very  important  les¬ 
sons,  altogether  apart  from  that  special  line 
of  political  conduct  to  which  he  latteily  de¬ 
void  bis  powers.  First  of  all,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  determined,  disinterested,  and 
unwearied  denouncers  of  slavery  in  all  its 
forms  and  shapes,  in  all  countries  and  climes, 
that  our  land  has  ever  witnessed.  Here, 
certainly,  he  was  in  earnest,  and  here  his 
word  was  with  power.  And  thus,  while  his 
name  is  at  present  rather  at  a  discount  in 
Britain,  and  eveu  in  his  own  green  land,  it  is 
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beloved  and  revered  in  America,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  “  vast  burning  zones”  in  Africa 
mingle  it  with  those  of  Wilberforce,  Clark¬ 
son,  Garrison,  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  the  pray¬ 
ers  they  offer,  and  the  blessings  tiiey  breathe. 
Wliatever  errors  of  self-seeking,  of  passion, 
or  of  crafty  policy,  O’Connell  may  have  com¬ 
mitted,  he  covered  tliem  with  a  wide  mantle 
of  universal  charity,  and  entitled  himself, 
above  almost  ail  his  contemporaries,  to  the 
name,  the  Friend  of  the  Black  Man,”  the 
patron  and  defender  of  those  ”  images  of  God 
carved  in  ebony.”  And  cot  Brougham  him¬ 
self  ever  threw  out  more  blasting  torrents  of  1 
invective  against  the  cowardly  oppressors  of 
the  negro,  and  the  still  more  miserable 
sophisters  who  have  attempted  to  justify,  to 
soften,  to  explain  away,  and  to  eternize  the 
outrage.  O’Connell’s  invective  excels  Lord 
Brougham’s  in  directness,  in  heartiness,  in 
raciness,  and  in  imagination.  The  attacks  of 
the  noble  lord,  powerful  as  they  were,  resem¬ 
bled  the  abuse  of  Apemantus,  clever,  caustic, 
and  keen ;  those  of  O’Connell,  the  sublime 
and  fire-tipped  utterances  of  Timon  :  the  one 
never  exceeded  lofty  passion — the  other  often 
rose  into  absolute  poetry ;  showing  thus  the 
intense  distinction  between  a  mind  of  great 
talent,  culture,  and  fire,  and  one  of  neatly 
equal  talent,  of  much  inferior  culture,  but  of 
what  the  other  wanted — a  very  high  order 
of  poetic  genius. 

O’Connell,  secondly,  for  ever  demolished 
old  Toryism.  The  energy  of  bis  assaults, 
the  ftertinacity  with  which  he  returned  to 
the  charge,  the  bitter  sarcasms  by  which  he 
scorched  and  withered  his  opponents,  and 
the  mighty  force  derived  from  the  ‘‘seven 
millions”  whom  fancy  saw  peopling  the  hori¬ 
zon  behind  him — all  tended  to  abash  the 
%  front  of  the  then  Tory  idea,  and  to  precipi¬ 
tate  its  long-projected  transmigration  into 
the  form  of  Conservatism.  Whatever  else 
O’Connell  failed  to  do,  he  did  this — he  im¬ 
paled  the  old  shape  of  political  exclusive¬ 
ness  ;  he  opened  the  doors  of  Parliament  to 
the  children  of  bis  people ;  he  annihilated 
Uthes,  in  their  worst  form ;  and  he  showed 
that  the  Milesian  race,  after  centuries  of  de¬ 
gradation,  could  yet  bear  a  Man,  before 
whom  the  proudest  of  their  Saxon  superiors 
were  f«un  to  quail,  and  who  arrested  the  pro¬ 


gress  of  a  party  to  irresponsible  and  absolute 
power  in  Britain. 

Thirdly,  he  gave  wholesome  proof  of  t^e 
effect  of  perseverance.  In  1828,  the  name 
O’Connell  was  a  name  of  reproach.  Uis  tal¬ 
ents  were  underrated  ;  he  was  spoken  of  as 
a  mere  ”  mob  orator ;’’  his  own  kind  of  vitu¬ 
peration,  only  destitute  of  its  vital  force  and 
burning  genius,  was  applied  to  him  without 
mercy  ;  every  small  prophet  was  predicting 
that,  as  soon  as  he  entered  Parliament,  he 
was  sure  to  “find  hU  level.”  In  1830,  he 
I  became  a  senator ;  in  1831,  he  was  listened 
to  as  the  first  orator  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  and  in  1 835,  as  he  stood  on  his  proud 
pinnacle  on  the  Calton  Hill,  he  had  become 
(Wellington  not  even  at  that  time  excepted) 
the  most  noticeable  and  powerful  man  in  the 
country — the  most  loved  by  hU  fiiends,  and 
the  most  dreaded  by  bis  foes.  And  had  not 
some  selfish  elements  mingled  with  his  mo¬ 
tives,  and  some  imprudences  characterized 
his  conduct,  he  had  been  as  broad  a  bene¬ 
factor  to  his  kind,  as  he  was  a  special  deli¬ 
verer  to^  his  caste.  NoA  omnia  jxmumut 
omnes.  Still,  be  has  left  behind  him  a  repu¬ 
tation  so  wide  and  wondrous,  that  we  may 
almost  call  it  fame.  He  has  proved  what  a 
single  man  may  and  may  not  do.  He  has 
driven  the  notion  of  the  capacities  of  indi¬ 
vidual  power  almost  to  its  extreme  point. 
Never,  since  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
was  there  in  Britain  a  man  who  exerted  more 
power,  who  was  more  of,  and  who,  on  the 
whole,  deserved  more  to  be,  a'monarch.  'Fhe 
fact  that  he  faded,  instead  of  teaching  us  the 
lesson  of  his  weakness,  ought  to  teach  us  a 
lesson  far  more  true,  wide,  and  instructive — 
this,  namely,  that  all  meiely  human  power, 
unless  supplemented  from  above,  is  utterly  < 
incapable  to  produce  any  result  which  shall 
deliver  the  world  permanently  from  any  one 
of  its  primal  evils  ;  and  that,  out  of  the  bro¬ 
ken  fragments  of  the  statue  of  an  O’Connell, 
we  should  proceed,  as  out  of  all  similar  half- 
fini.-hed  or  totally- wrecked  structures,  to  rear 
a  shapelier  fabric,  and  to  inscribe  upon  it  no 
earthly  name,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  but 
the  simple  and  sublime  words — “To  the 
coming  One,  even  Jesus,  the  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  who  shall  come,  will  come, 

I  and  will  not  tarry  !” 
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ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


The  female  poets  of  En^^Iand  hold  at  this 
day  a  more  distinguished  place  in  our  litera¬ 
ture,  and  their  works  occupy  a  larger  space 
in  our  libraries,  than  at  any  previous  period 
in  our  literary  history.  Women  who  write 
are  no  longer  regarded'  as  a  questionable 
sisterhood,  nor  are  their  works  any  longer 
noticed  merely  with  6ne  words  by  way  of 
courtesy.  They  have  made  good  their  posi¬ 
tion  as  honorable  literary  workers,  and  there¬ 
by  entitle  themselves  to  our  respect ;  and 
their  poems  demand  notice,  and  receive  the 
meed  of  approbation,  by  right  rather  than  by 
favor.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any  land  that 
possesses  a  choir  of  poetesses  equal  to  our 
own.  France  and  America  possess  sweet 
singers  indeed,  but  we  defy  the  world  com¬ 
bined  to  equal  our  songstresses.  And  yet 
our  race  of  female  poets  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  Joanna  Baillie,  a  woman 
of  our  own  day.  Unquestionably  she  was 
a  great  writer,  as  strong  as  a  man,  but  with 
all  the  delicate  purity  and  sweetness,  the 
instinctive  quickness  and  tine  sensibility  of  a 
woman.  After  her,  the  most  distinguished 
and  popular  was  Mrs.  Hemans,  a  great  lyrist, 
a  true  poet — a  pure  and  high-minded  woman. 
What  exquisite  pathos  is  there  in  her  Graves 
of  a  Household,  on  reading  which  few  parents 
can  resist  shedding  a  tear.  And  her  Trea¬ 
sures  of  the  Deep  and  The  Coming  of  Spring 
are  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Hemans  may  be  said 
to  have  founded  a  school  of  poetry,  which 
has  even  more  ardent  followers  and  admirers 
in  America  than  in  England.  The  young  and 
devout  love  to  resort  thither,  when  they  de¬ 
sire  to  raise  their  hearts  by  sonorous  heroics, 
or  to  soften  them  by  the  familiar  pathos  of 
certain  well  known  strains.  Longfellow  may 
perhaps  be  cited  as  her  most  successful 
follower.  After  Mrs.  Hemans  came  Miss 
Landon,  who  deliciously  improvised  her  beau¬ 
tiful  songs,  and  then  passed  away  from  before 
our  sight  like  a  bright  meteor.  But  she  left 
behind  her  many  strong  and  clear  singers — 
true  women,  and  great  poets.  Need  we  do 
more  than  same  Mrs.  Southey,  Mrs.  Howilt, 
Mrs.  Butler,  Mrs.  Norton,  and,  perhaps  great¬ 
est  of  all,  Mrs.  Browning  ? 


We  do  not  know  much  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
except  what  we  can  gather  from  her  publish¬ 
ed  works.  It  is  now  some  twenty  years  since 
a  translation,  privately  circulated,  of  .^schy- 
lus’s  Prometheus  Bound,  by  a  young  lady, 
was  favorably  spoken  of  in  one  or  two  literary 
circles.  It  indicated  a  remarkable  sympathy , 
on  the  part  of  the  translator,  for  the  sculp¬ 
tural  old  Greek  drama,  and  displayed  also 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dead  language, 
almost  wondeiful  in  so  young  a  writer,  and 
that  writer  a  young  lady.  The  preface  was, 
however,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  part  of 
the  book,  for  it  was  so  crowded  full  of 
thoughts  and  meanings,  one  jostling  tbe  other 
so  hard  for  outlet,  that  none  were  completely 
seen,  and  the  utterance  remained  compara¬ 
tively  unintelligible.  Speaking  of  this  part 
of  Miss  Barrett’s  published  works,  Mrs. 
Browning,  in  the  preface  to  her  collected 
edition  of  1850,  thus  writes; — “One  early 
failure,  a  translation  of  the  Prometheus  of 
vEschylus,  which,  though  happily  free  of  tbe 
current  of  publication,  may  be  remembered 
against  me  by  a  few  of  my  personal  friends, 

I  have  replaced  here  by  an  entirely  new  ver¬ 
sion,  made  for  them  and  my  conscience,  in 
expiation  of  a  sin  of  my  youth,  with  the 
sincerest  application  of  my  mature  mind.” 
From  the  dedication  of  the  same  collection  to 
her  father,  we  learn  that  when  she  was  but 
a  child,  she  wrote  verses  (Miss  Mitford  says 
she  wrote  largely  at  ten  years  old)  and  dedi¬ 
cated  them  to  him :  and  as  she  grew  into 
mature  years,  verse- wiiting  became  the  great 
'  pursuit  of  her  life.”  Shortly  after  accomplisb- 
I  ing  her  translation  from  ..Eschylus,  Miss  Bar¬ 
rett  wrote  An  Essay  on  Mind,  showing  that 
she  was  pushing  her  inquiries  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  besides  poetry.  She  also  acquired  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  even  of 
the  Chaldean,  and  read  through  tbe  Bible,  in 
the  original  tongue,  from  Genesis  to  Malachi. 
Plato,  in  the  original  Greek,  was  also  one  of 
her  favorite  books.  But  a  serious  illness 
compelled  her  in  a  measure  to  give  up  these 
severe  pursuits ;  added  to  which,  a  terrible 
domestic  calamity  occurred  to  her,  which  had 
the  effect  of  throwing  a  dark  shadow  over 
her  entire  future  life.  Miss  Mitford  says : — 
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My  first  acquaintance  with  Elizabeth  Barrett 
commenced  about  fifteen  years  ago.  She  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  persons  I  had 
ever  seen.  Everybody  who  then  saw  her  said 
the  same ;  so  that  it  is  nut  merely  the  impression 
of  my  partiality  or  my  enthusiasm.  Of  a  slight, 
delicate  figure,  with  a  shower  of  dark  curls  fall¬ 
ing  on  either  side  of  a  most  expressive  face,  large 
tender  eyes,  richly  fringed  by  dark  eyelashes,  a 
smile  like  a  sunbeam,  and  such  a  look  of  youth¬ 
fulness,  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  a 
friend,  in  whose  carriage  we  went  together  to 
Chiswick,  that  the  tran.slatres.3  of  the  Prometheus 
of  ^-rchylus,  the  authoress  of  the  Essay  on  Mind, 
was  old  enough  to  be  introduced  into  company — 
in  technical  language,  was  out.  Through  the 
kindness  of  another  invaluable  friend,  to  whom  I 
owe  many  obligations,  but  none  so  great  as  this, 

I  saw  much  of  her  during  my  stay  in  town.  We 
met  so  constantly  and  so  familiarly  that,  in  spite 
of  the  difTerence  of  age,  intimacy  ripened  into 
friendship,  and  after  my  return  into  the  country, 
we  corresponded  freely  and  frequently,  her  letters 
being  just  what  letters  ought  to  be — her  own  talk 
put  upon  paper. 

The  next  year  was  a  painful  one  to  herself  and 
to  all  who  loved  her.  She  broke  a  blood-vessel 
upon  the  lungs,  which  did  not  heal.  If  there  had 
been  consumption  in  the  family,  that  disease 
would  have  intervened.  There  were  no  seeds 
of  the  fatal  English  malady  in  her  constitution, 
and  she  escap^.  Still,  however,  the  vessel  did 
not  heal,  and  after  attending  her  for  above  a 
twelvemonth  at  her  father’s  Itouse  in  Wimpole 
Street,  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
ordered  her  to  a  milder  climate.  Her  eldest  bro¬ 
ther,  a  brother  in  heart  and  in  talent  worthy  of 
such  a  sister,  tojether  with  other  devoted  rela¬ 
tives,  accompanied  her  to  Torquav,  and  there  oc¬ 
curred  the  fatal  event  which  saddened  her  hhiom 
of  youth,  and  gave  a  deeper  hue  of  thought  and 
feeling,  especially  of  devotional  feeling,  to  her 
poetry.  1  have  often  been  asked  what  could  be 
the  shadow  that  had  passed  over  that  young  heart; 
and  now  that  time  has  softened  the  first  agony,  it 
seems  to  me  right  that  the  world  should  hear  the 
story  of  an  accident  in  which  there  was  much 
sorrow  but  no  blame. 

Nearly  a  twelvemonth  had  passed,  and  the  inva¬ 
lid,  still  attended  by  her  affectionate  companions, 
had  derived  much  benefit  from  the  mild  sea-breezes 
of  Devonshire.  One  fine  summer  morning  her 
favorite  brother,  together  with  two  other  fine  young 
men,  his  friends,  embarked  on  board  a  small  sail¬ 
ing-vessel  for  a  trip  of  a  few  hours.  Excellent 
sailors  all,  and  familiar  with  the  coast,  they  sent 
back  the  boatman,  and  undertook  themselves  the 
management  of  the  little  craft.  Danger  was  not 
dreamt  of  by  any  one ;  after  tbe  catastrophe  no 
one  could  divine  the  cause,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
after  embarkation,  and  in  sight  of  tlieir  very  win¬ 
dows,  just  as  they  were  crossing  ilie  bar,  tbe 
boat  went  down,  and  all  who  were  in  her  perished. 
Even  the  bodies  were  never  found.  I  was  told 
by  a  party  who  were  travelling  that  year  in  Devon¬ 
shire  and  Cornwall,  that  it  was  most  affecting  to 
sea  on  tbe  comer  bouses  of  every  village  street, 
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on  every  church  door,  and  almost  on  every  cliff 
for  miles  and  miles  along  the  coast,  handbills,  of¬ 
fering  large  rewards  for  linen  cast  ashore  marked 
with  tbe  initials  of  the  beloved  dead ;  for  it  so 
chanced  that  all  the  three  were  of  the  dearest  and 
the  best ;  one,  I  believe,  an  only  son,  the  other  the 
.son  of  a  widow. 

This  tragedy  nearly  killed  Elizabeth  Barrett. 
She  was  utterly  prostrated  by  the  horror  and  the 
grief,  and  by  a  natural  but  a  most  unjust  feeling 
that  she  had  been  in  some  sort  the  cause  of  this 
great  misery.  It  was  not  until  tlie  following  year 
that  she  could  be  removed  in  an  invalid-carriage, 
and  by  journeys  of  twenty  miles  a  d^,  to  her 
afflicted  family  and  her  London  home.  I^e  house 
that  she  had  occupied  at  Torquay  had  been  chosen 
as  one  of  the  most  sheltered  in  the  place.  It 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs,  almost  close  to 
the  sea  ;  and  she  told  me  herself  that  during  that 
whole  winter  tlie  sound  of  the  waves  rang  in  her 
ears  like  the  moans  of  one  dying.  Still  she  clung 
to  literature  and  to  Greek;  in  all  probability  she 
would  have  died  without  that  wholesome  diversion 
to  her  thoughts.  Her  medical  attendant  did  not 
always  understand  this.  To  prevent  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  her  friendly  phvnician.  Dr.  Barry,  she 
caused  a  small  edition  of  Plato  to  be  so  bound  as 
to  resemble  a  novel.  He  did  not  know,  skilful  and 
kind  though  he  were, that  to  her  such  books  were 
not  an  arduous  and  painful  study,  but  a  consola¬ 
tion  and  a  delighr. 

Relnrned  to  London,  she  began  the  life  which 
she  continued  for  so  many  years,  confined  to  one 
large  and  commodious  but  darkened  chamber,  ad¬ 
mitting  only  her  own  affectionate  family  attd  a 
few  devoted  friend.-*,  (I  myself  have  often  travelled 
five-and-forty  miles  to  see  her,  and  returned  the 
same  evening  without  entering  another  bouse;) 
reading  almost  every  other  b*)ok  worth  reading  in 
almost  every  language,  and  giving  herself  heart 
and  soul  to  that  poetry  of  which  she  seemed  born 
to  be  the  priestess. 

Poetry  has  thus  been  a  serious  pursuit 
with  Mrs.  Browning,  while  it  has  also  been 
a  source  of  deep  pleasure.  But  if  one  asks 
the  roeaning  ol  the  sad  wail  which  runs 
through  her  writings — like  the  moan  of  a 
lost  seraph — then  contemplate  the  great  fact 
of  her  life,  its  prolonged  pain  and  sickness, 
and  we  think  it  will  furnish  the  adequate 
explanation  and  meaning.  Her  poetry  is 
throughout  earnest,  and  full  of  deep  feeling. 
She  herself  has  said  in  the  preface  to  one 
edition  of  her  poems, — “  Poetry  has  been  to 
me  as  serious  a  thing  as  life  itself — and  life 
has  been  a  very  serious  thing;  there  has  beea 
no  playing  at  skittles  for  me  in  either.  I 
never  mistook  pleasure  for  the  final  cause  of 
poetry,  nor  leisure  tor  the  liour  of  the  poet, 
i  have  done  my  work,  so  far,  as  work, — not 
as  mere  hand  and  head  work,  apart  from  the 
personal  being,-^but  as  tbe  oompletest  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  being  to  which  I  could 
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attain, — and  as  work  I  offer  it  to  the  public, 
— feeling  its  shortcomings  more  deeply  than 
any  of  my  readers,  because  measured  from 
the  height  of  my  aspiration, — but  feeling 
also  that  the  reverence  and  sincerity  with 
which  the  work  was  done  should  give  it  some 
protection  with  the  reverent  and  sincere.” 

Mrs.  Browning  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  not  merely  a  singer,  but  eminently  a  poet 
of  purpose.  A  deep  current  of  religion — 
sometimes  we  might  regard  it  as  religious 
melancholy — pervades  most  of  her  poetry, 
llie  hrst  pieces  which  she  published  were 
“Margrei  and  “The  Poet’s  Vow,”  which 
appeared  in  a  periodical ;  and  her  6rsl  volume, 
publithed  in  1838,  contained  “  The  Seraphim” 
and  other  shorter  poems;  in  all  of  which  an 
obvious  purpose  was  apparent.  Thus  in 
**  Margret,”  the  truth  was  exhibited  that  the 
creature  cannot  be  sustained  by  the  creature ; 
in  “The  Poet’s  Vow,”  she  teaches  the  gnat 
truth  that  the  symfiathies  of  humanity  are 
the  fountains  of  beauty,  and  that  no  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  external  loveliness  can  keep  alive 
the  poetry  whose  roots  are  not  nourished  by 
the  springs  of  loving-kindness  in  the  heart. 

“  The  Seiaphim”  was  a  religious  poem,  in 
which  the  lofty  subject  of  the  Crucihxion  is  ! 
approached  in  a  most  reverent  spirit,  for  it  is 
one  before  which  angels  may  veil  their  wings. 
But  with  its  many  bursts  of  delicious  music, 
its  rich  imagery,  its  occasional  great  force, 
and  the  beautifully  tender  distinction  which 
the  poet  draws  between  the  nature  of  the 
two  angelic  witnesses  of  the  tremendous  mys¬ 
teries  of  Calvary, — this  poem  was  neverthe¬ 
less  felt,  we  believe,  by  the  authoress  herself, 
to  be  a  failure.  It  was  loose  in  texture, 
sometimes  capricious  in  rhythm,  and  fre¬ 
quently  obscure  in  meaning. 

But  she  was  a  conscientious  and  diligent 
laborer,  and  she  went  onward  with  increased 
power.  The  “  Vision  of  Poets,”  and  other 
poems  shortly  after  published,  showed  a 
wider  sweep  and  bolder  wing.  This  noble 
woman,  confined  to  her  sick -chamber  for 
years,  for  the  most  part  confined  to  her  bed 
by  actual  illness,  nevertheless  devoted  herself 
to  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  truth  and  excel¬ 
lence,  making  of  her  couch  of  pain  the  very 
seed-ground  for  the  highest  and  noblest 
thoughts.  Thus  shut  out  from  actual  inter¬ 
course  with  the  world,  she  was  left  to  feed 
upon  her  own  thoughts;  and  books  being 
her  almost  only  companions,  she  was  neces¬ 
sarily  led  to  ^opt  their  language,  which 
subjected  her  to  the  charge  (made  by  those 
who  did  not  know  her)  ^  somewhat 
of  a  pedant  and  a  bookworm.  Tue  Quarter¬ 


ly  Review,  who  proposed  to  make  a  wreath 
of  our  English  poetesses,  commenced  with 
Mrs.  Norton  as  “  ‘  The  Rose,’  or,  if  she  likes 
it,  *  Love-lies  a-bleeding,’ ”  and  Miss  Barrett 
as  ”  ‘  Greek  Valerian,’  or  ‘  Ladder  to  Heaven,’ 
or,  if  she  pleases,  ‘Wild  Angelica.’”  Not¬ 
withstanding,  however,  all  that  Miss  Barrett 
might  glean  from  books,  she  nevertheless 
project^  herself  into  all  her  poems,  which, 
with  all  their  occasional  mggedness,  appa¬ 
rent  affectation,  and,  a.s  some  have  called  it, 
“Carlylism,”  were  yet  fullof  vigor,  originality, 
and  true  poetic  beauty.  They  were  withal 
pervaded  by  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of 
a  noble  woman’s  heart.  Speaking  of  the 
spirit  in  which  she  wrote  “  A  Vision  of 
Poets,”  she  herself  has  said  : 

1  have  endeavored  to  indicate  the  necessary 
relations  of  genius  to  suffering  and  self-sacrifice. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  living  generation,  the  poet  is 
at  once  a  richer  aiuJ  poorer  man  than  he  used  to 
be ;  he  wears  better  broad-clotli.  but  speaks  no 
more  oracles ;  and  the  evil  of  his  social  incruii^ta- 
tion  over  a  great  idea  is  eating  deeper  and  more 
fatally  into  our  literature  than  either  readers  or 
writers  may  apprehend  fully.  I  have  attempted 
to  express  in  this  poem  my  view  of  the  mission  of 
the  poet,  of  the  self-abnegation  implied  in  it,  of 
the  great  work  involved  in  it ;  of  the  duty  and 
glory  of  what  Balzac  has  beautifully  and  truly 
called  “la  patience  angdiique  du  genie;”  and  of 
the  obvious  truth,  above  all,  that  if  knowledge  is 
power,  suffering  should  be  acceptable  as  a  part  of 
knowledge. 

N 

Here  spoke  the  sick  poet  from  her  sick-bed. 
It  is  not  cheerful,  perhaps  it  is  nut  quite  true. 
In  an  age  which  has  given  us  Southey, 
Shelley,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Keats,  Tennyson,  Bay  ley,  Mrs.  Browning 
herself,  and  other  great  and  true  poets,  it 
does  not  become  us  to  bewail  the  decadence 
of  poetry.  And  with  respect  to  suffering, 
though  it  is  well  to  bear  it  patiently  and 
bravely,  not  writhing  nor  querulously  mur¬ 
muring  against  it,  still  suffering  is,  after  all, 
a  hinderance,  an  imperfection,  and  an  evil  to 
be  got  rid  of.  Though  Shelley’s  line — 

We  learn  in  suffering  wbat  we  teach  in  song — 

is  very  often  quoted  in  proof  of  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  theory,  yet  suffering  is  by  no  means  to 
be  regarded  as  the  best  school  for  a  poet,  or 
for  anybody  else.  We  draw  no  true  inspira¬ 
tion  from  pain  ;  it  may  discipline  n.s,  bnt  it  is 
not  beautifnl,  or  a  source  of  beamy.  It  may 
leach  us  to  wrestle  with  our  own  weak  hearts, 
but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  promote  the 
culture  of  the  poetic  powers  and  faculties. 
Can  we  learn  gladness  in  prostration — music 
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in  groans — beauty  in  distortion  ?  No,  no  I 
Mrs.  Browning  has  pushed  her  theory  too 
f-r.  It  is  rather  the  spirit  of  love,  of  cheer* 
fulness,  of  beauty  and  of  health,  in  which 
the  true  poet  finds  his  best  nourishment.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see 
a  poor  life-long  sufferer  like  this  poet  rise 
above  her  personal  sufferings,  and  convert  her 
crown  of  thorns  into  a  circlet  of  glory  and 
beauty. 

“  The  Drama  of  Exile”  and  other  poems 
next  followed.  The  “Drama”  is  Mrs. 
Browning’s  most  ambitious  work.  In  ven¬ 
turing  upon  a  theme  that  liad  been  already 
handled  so  divinely  by  Milton  in  “  Paradise 
Lost,”  and  so  powerfully  by  Byron  in  “  Cain,” 
she  certainly  took  a  hold  step,  almost  a  dar¬ 
ing  one.  The  “  Drama  of  Exile”  is,  however, 
a  very  fine  poem,  full  of  beauties.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  in  many  quarters ;  but 
the  voice  of  the  critics  is  by  no  means  unani¬ 
mous.  The  WestminMter  Revitw  regarded  it 
as  “  among  the  least  successful  of  her  efforts;” 
and  the  British  Quartedy  also  speaks  some¬ 
what  disparagingly  of  it,  though  admitting 
“  its  singularly  varied  merits — the  very  good 
and  the  very  bad  style  which  distinguishes 
it.”  The  character  of  Eve  seems  to  us  very 
fine,  indicating  the  true  woman’s  hand  ;  and 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  is  pure  and  elevated. 
But  her  style  is  often  crabbed,  and  wanting 
in  simplicity.  She  has  a  way  of  putting  ad¬ 
jectives  and  nouns  together  in  the  Carlylian 
style,  which  makes  her  lines  sometimes  jerk 
and  halt  in  an  odd  way,  while  the  force  of 
meaning  which  was  intended  is  not  given. 
Thus  we  have  such  new  words  as  “  God- 
breath,”  “  fire- hearts,”"  80ul-wings,”“ child- 
mouth,”  “  shadow-claws,”  which  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  detract  from  the  simple  force  of  poetry. 
Shakspere,  Milton,  Byron,  and  Burns  wrote 
the  strongest  poetry,  without  needing  to 
compound  words  to  convey  their  meaning, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Germans.  There 
was  an  abounding  well  of  English  undefiled, 
ready  at  their  hand,  and  if  it  answered  all 
their  purposes,  why  coin  new-fangled  words 
now,  which  neither  suit  our  English  tastes, 
nor  help  our  English  understandings  ?  But 
there  are  many  detached  passages  in  the 
“Drama  of  Exile”  which  show  that  Mrs. 
Browning  possesses  a  full  command  over  the 
purest  and  best  English, — making  us  lament 
the  more,  that  she  should  in  so  many  cases 
have  departed  from  the  purer  and  better  style. 
Take  the  following  magnificent  passage,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  effects  of  “  The  Fall”  on  the 
animal  creation,  which  the  greatest  of  English 
poets  would  be  proud  to  own : 


On  a  mountain  peak 

Half  sheathed  in  primal  woods,  and  glittering 
In  spasms  of  awful  sunshine,  at  that  hour 
A  lion  couched — part  raised  upon  his  paws. 

And  his  calm  maasive  face  turned  full  on  thine. 

*  *  *  When  the  ended  curse 

Left  silence  in  the  world — right  suddenly 
He  sjMang  up  nimpant,and  stood  straight  and  stiff, 
As  if  the  new  reality  of  death 
Were  dashed  against  his  eyes — and  roared  so 
fierce — 

Such  thick  carnivorous  passion  in  his  throat 
Tearing  a  passage  through  the  wrath  and  fear — 
And  roared  so  wild,  and  smote  from  all  the  hills 
Snch  fast  keen  echoes,  crumbling  down  the  vales 
Precipitately — that  the  forest  beasts. 

One  after  one,  did  mutter  a  response 
In  savage  and  in  sorrowful  complaint 
Which  trailed  along  the  gorges. 

In  the  preface  to  the  “  Drama  of  Exile” 
Miss  Barrett  8()oke  mfxiestly  of  her  estimate 
of  this  work,  observing :  “  If  it  were  not  pre¬ 
sumptuous  language  on  the  lips  of  one  to 
whom  life  is  more  than  usually  uncertain,  my 
favorite  wish  for  this  work  would  be,  that  it 
be  received  by  the  public  as  a  step  in  the 
right  track  towards  a  future  indication  of 
more  value  and  acceptability.  I  would  fain 
do  better — and  I  feel  us  if  I  might  do  belter — 
I  aspire  to  do  better.”  And,  indeed,  she  had 
already  done  better,  though  she  herself  knew 
it  not;  for  authors  are  not  always  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  works.  But  we  believe 
there  are  not  two  opinions  as  to  the  great 
superiority  of  some  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  minor 
poems  to  her  “  Drama  of  Exile.’  ’  “  Bertha  in 
the  Lane”  is  one  of  them — a  tribute  to  the 
noble  disinterestedness  of  woman,  unrivalled 
in  pathetic  beauty.  The  “  Cry  of  the  Child¬ 
ren”  is  also  a  poem  of  wonderful  force,  and  will 
al  ways  form  a  worthy  companion-piece  to 
Hood’s  “  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  losing  nothing 
by  the  comparison.  It  is  full  of  a  thrilling 
energy  of  thought,  clothed  in  simple ,  nervous 
language.  Amongst  her  other  best  poems 
we  would  particularly  make  mention  of  “  The 
Romaunt  of  the  Page,”  which  rings  out  like 
a  trumpet- strain;  “The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess 
May,”  “Little  Ellie,”  “Catarina  to  Camoens,” 
“  Crowned  and  Buried,”  “The  Dead  Pan,”  a 
grand  echo  from  the  old  Greeks  ;  and  “  The 
Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship.”  This  last  poem 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Tennyson’s 
“Locksley  Hall,”  and  somewhat  resembles 
it,  but  is  wanting  in  its  music.  Some  of  its 
best  verses  are  injured  by  serious  flaws.  She 
introduces  railway  locomotives  into  one  stan¬ 
za,  as  “  resonant  steam-eagles,”  (in  another 
poem  she  speaks  of  horses  as  “  ground-ea¬ 
gles,”)  and  these  said  locomolivesare  engaged 
I  in  “trailing  on  a  thunderous  vapor  underneath 
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the  vtarry  vigils. "  KeTertheless,  the  poem  b 
a  fine  poem,  though  not  (as  some  regard  it) 
her  heat.  It  is  impetuous  and  pnasionate.  and 
the  action  is  carried  forward  with  immense 
vehemence.  Were  it  within  a  quotable  com¬ 
pass,  we  would  prefer  giving  it  as  probably 
the  most  characteristic  specimen  of  Mrs. 
Browning’s  peculiar  powers  and  genins. 

According  to  Miss  Mitford,  the  **  Lady 
Oeraldine”  was  composed  with  great  rapidi¬ 
ty  under  the  following  circumstances :  There 
wanted  a  further  quantity  of  “  copy”  to  make 
up  the  letter-press  of  the  second  volume,  in 
order  to  complete  the  uniformity  of  the  two- 
volume  edition  ;  and  whatever  further  copy 
might  be  supplied  for  this  purpose  must  be 
composed  in  time  to  catch  the  vessel  that  was 
to  carry  the  proofs  to  America,  where  the 
edition  was  also  to  appear.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Mrs.  Browning  (then  Miss 
Barrett)  set  to  work  and  wrote  out” The 
Lady  Geraldine”  in  twelve  hours.  As  Miss 
Mitford  observes,  ”  The  delicious  ballad  must 
have  been  lying  unborn  in  her  head  and  in 
her  heart ;  but  when  we  think  of  its  length 
and  of  its  beauty,  the  shortness  of  time  in 
which  it  was  put  into  form  appears  one  of 
the  most  stujieodous  efforts  of  the  human 
mind, — as  the  writer  was  a  delicate  woman, 
a  confirmed  invalid,  just  dressed  and  sup¬ 
ported  for  two  or  three  hours  from  her  bed 
to  her  sofa,  and  so  back  again.  Let  me  add, 
too,  that  the  exertion  might  have  been  avoid¬ 
ed  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the  smaller 


poems,  if  Miss  Barrett  would  only  have  con¬ 
sented  to  place  ”  Pan  is  Dead”  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  instead  of  the  second.  The 
difference  docs  not  seem  much.  But  she  had 
protni$td  Mr.  Kenyon  that  “Pan  is  Dead” 
should  conclude  the  collection;  and  Mr.* 
Kenyon  was  out  of  town  and  could  not  re¬ 
lease  her  word.  To  this  delicate  conscien¬ 
tiousness  we  owe  one  of  the  most  charming 
love-stories  in  any  language.” 

Shortly  after.  Miss  Barrett  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Browning,  the  accom¬ 
plished  author  of  Paracelsus  ;  and  it  grew 
into  n  mutual  affection,  and  was  shortly  con¬ 
summated  by  a  marriage.  Strange  to  say, 
the  invalid  was  suddenly  restored  to  the 
world,  as  if  by  magic.  She  left  her  sick- 
chamber,  and  walked  abroad  with  her  hus¬ 
band.  In  ancient  times,  people  would  have 
cried  out  “A  miracle  !”  at  less.  The  newly- 
married  pair  went  to  Pisa  and  Florence, 
where  they  hare  since  mostly  lived,  and  there 
Mrs.  Browning  composed  her  last  beautiful 
poem,  entitled  “  Casa  Guidi  Windows.”  We 
will  only  quote  a  further  sentence  from  Miss 
Milford,  who  said,  writing  in  1851,  “This 
summer  I  have  had  the  exquisite  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  (Mrs.  Browning)  once  more  in 
London,  with  a  lovely  boy  at  her  knee,  almost 
as  well  as  ever,  and  telling  tales  of  Italian 
rambles,  of  losing  herself  in  chestnut  forests, 
and  scrambling  on  muleback  up  the  sources 
of  extinct  volcanoes.  May  Heaven  continue 
to  her  such  health  and  such  happiness!” 


From  frater'i  Magasine. 

SIRIUS. 


A  FAIRY  TALE. 


No  god«  man  ought  it  to  refuse, 

Ne  ought  him  thereof  to  excuse. 

Be  wrote,  or  blithe,  whoso  thou  be. 

For  I  wol  speke,  and  tell  it  thee.  — Chaucib. 


It  was  no  laughing  matter,  let  me  tell  you, 
to  offend  the  Emperor  Peter. 

A  courteous  knight  was  making  bows  to 
the  emperor’s  daughter ;  the  emperor’s 
daughter  was  sitting  at  a  window  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  ;  when  the  emperor’s  dog  jumped  out 
of  his  kennel,  and  bit  the  stranger  in  the  leg. 


The  courteous  knight  was  his  High  Might¬ 
iness  the  Prince  of  Candia. 

The  Prince  of  Candia  was  cast  into  prison 
because  be  bad  broken  two  ribs  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  dog.  Every  day,  at  six  P.  M.,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  dinner,  a  fierce  mastiff  was 
left  with  him  in  his  cell.  He  was  con- 
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demned  to  6ght  with  dogs  for  every  mise¬ 
rable  bone.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
danger,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  monotony 
in  such  a  task  as  this.  The  daily  barking, 
snarling,  yelping,  howling  and  confusion  of  a 
dog- fight  at  dinner-time  must  become,  in  a 
few  days,  highly  disagreeable ;  and  as  the 
dead  dogs  were  never  carried  away,  the 

Krince’s  after-dinner  duty  was  to  bury  them. 

le  had  to  dig  each  grave  with  his  knife,  and 
fork,  and  spoon — the  only  instruments  in  his 
possession, — and  after  a  time  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  inter  the  dead  one  over  the  other. 
This  is  a  worse  mode  of  burial  than  any  dog 
deserves. 

The  Emperor  Peter,  at  the  same  lime, 
very  much  surprised  his  subjects  by  shining 
out  among  them  in  the  cew  light  of  dog- 
fancier.  The  fate  of  the  illustrious  prince 
was  a  state  secret.  It  was  known  that  the 
emperor’s  yard-dog  had  two  ribs  broken; 
that  was  at  once  known,  because  every  part 
of  a  nation  must  be  always  interested  in  the 
health  of  any  member  of  the  royal  family. 
It  was  known  that  the  emperor  bought  up 
all  the  large  and  strong  dogs  which  were 
brought  before  him ;  and  that,  after  they 
had  once  been  purchased,  they  were  no  more 
seen.  It  was  said  at  the  clubs  and  believed 
in  well  informed  coteries,  that  the  Emperor 
Peter  was  making  researches,  in  order  that 
he  might  become  skilled  in  the  treatment  of 
his  wounded  favorite.  That  his  High  Might¬ 
iness 'the  Prince  of  CaAdia  was  shut  up  in 
his  prisons  the  emperor  did  not  wish  any 
one  to  know  or  to  suppose.  Peter  was  to 
bis  empire  as  a  wife,  or  husband,  quite  ty¬ 
rannical  at  home,  blander  than  milk  abroad. 
Candia  was  a  powerful  kingdom.  If  any 
child  held  out  its  finders,  it  might  tweak  the 
emperor’s  nose,  but  if  it  looked  alarmed 
about  the  blackness  of  his  beard  and  the 
bigness  of  his  whiskers,  it  would  have  at 
once  the  thrashing  it  deserved.  His  Imperial 
Highness,  like  a  prudent  statesman,  picked  his 
quarrels;  by  which  I  mean,  that  whenever 
he  thought  it  safe  to  be  indignant,  then  in¬ 
deed  it  was  no  laughing  matter  to  create  oc¬ 
casion  of  offence. 

The  emperor’s  daughter  lived  in  four 
chambers  of  the  palace,  out  of  which  she 
had  never  been  allowed  to  pass.  No  tutors 
bad  been  suffered  to  approach  her,  and  her 
handmaidens  had  been  chosen  from  aioong 
the  most  unlettered  women  of  the  city. 
The  emperor  did  not  intend  to  have  a 
daughter  who  would  presume  to  cross  him 
with  opinions  of  her  own.  It  was  a  child’s 
business  to  obey ;  and  when  one  commands 
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unreasonable  things,  it  is  really  most  vexa¬ 
tious  to  discover  a  rank  and  file  of  obstinate 
disputations,  blocking  up  the  path  to  their 
performance.  The  emperor’s  daughter  was 
destined  from  her  birth  to  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  her  father,  by  the  contracting  of 
some  marriage  which  would  add  to  bis  honor 
and  glory.  To  herself  also,  such  a  marriage 
would  be,  of  course,  a  great  piece  of  good 
fortune.  Therefore  they  had  omitted  no  care 
which  could  tend  to  make  her  beautiful ;  and 
in  spite  of  patchings,  paintings,  herb-vapor- 
baths,  cosmetics,  and  iotenud  sulphur,  she 
really  bad  became  a  lovely  woman.  She 
was  a  greet  fancier  of  birds ;  and  because 
the  emperor’s  dog  had  killed  many  of  her 
pigeons,  when  they  alighted  innocently  near 
Its  kennel,  she  did  feel  that  her  gentle  bosom 
warmed  with  a  sense  of  joy  when  the  offend¬ 
ed  stranger  broke  the  ribs  of  that  unfriendly 
beast. 

The  emperor’s  dog — its  name  was  Towza 
— suffered  severely  from  the  kick  it  had  re¬ 
ceived.  Notwithstanding  the  great  skill  by 
which  the  court  physician  was  distinguished, 
notwithstanding  all  the  consultations  of  the 
faculty,  one  morning  Towza  died.  In  the 
evening,  the  Prince  of  Candia  was  doomed 
to  suffer  by  the  bowstring.  In  the  afternoon, 
however,  he  was  missed  from  his  prison,  so 
that  there  was  nobody  to  strangle  but  the 
jailer.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  tair  to  make 
the  jailer  answerable  for  his  prisoner,  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  days  of  magic,  it  was  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  anybody  to  be  responsible  for 
any  thing.  The  jailer  bad  sent  in  the  prince’s 
dinner,  and,  as  usual,  a  dog.  How  was  it 
possible  for  him  to  know  that,  directly  the 
dog  got  inside  the  prison-door,  it  would  be 
transformed  into  an  elephant,  and  would,  in 
that  shape,  swallow  up  the  prince  ;  that  then 
it  would  assume  the  body  of  a  gnat,  and  ffy 
out  of  the  dungeon  window  with  the  said 
prince  cupboarded  snugly  in  its  belly  ? 
Such  were  the  facts ;  it  was  a  kind  fairy 
who  had  played  this  dog’s  trick  on  the 
emperor. 

Well,  but  there  are  also  unkind  fairies.  A 
morose  old  creature,  named  Korspatza,  spun 
a  web  between  tbe  sun  and  moon,  in  the 
centre  of  which  she  sat  like  a  great  spider, 
ready  to  catch  the  gnat  as  it  flew  lightly  up¬ 
ward.  The  gnat  was  entangled  in  the  magic 
web,  and  writhing  under  the  old  spider’s 
poison-fang. 

“It  is  not  my  desire  to  hurt  you,”  said  the 
old  ftury  to  the  gentle  Suzemunda.  “Give 
me  the  Prince  of  Candia)  and  I  will  let  you 
go.  If  you  will  not  do  that,  I  shall  cause 
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the  sun's  heat  to  flow  into  my  web,  and  it 
shall  be  to  you  for  ever  as  a  red-hot  grid¬ 
iron." 

Sazemunda  left  the  prince  in  the  net,  and 
flew  away. 

The  fairy  Korspatxa,  still  wearing  her 
spider’s  dress,  then  seised  the  Prince  of 
Candia  between  her  nippers,  and,  fixing  a 
thread  to  one  bom  of  the  moon,  let  herself 
down  with  her  victim  to  a  cave  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth. 

There  are  some  human  beings  uglier  than 
any  spiders.  The  fairy  Korspalst  did  not 
improve  in  appearance  when  she  resumed 
her  pniper  form,  and  stood  before  her  pri¬ 
soner.  The  care,  in  its  interior,  was  very 
clean,  the  walls  were  smix>th  and  highly  pol¬ 
ished,  so  was  the  floor,  so  whs  the  ceiling. 
There  was  no  furniture  visible;  a  fairy  who 
is  fond  of  tidiness  never  requires  to  have  a 
litter  in  her  liouse.  Korspatxa  stamped  upon 
the  floor,  and  there  arose  a  sofa,  upon  which 
she  proceeded  to  recline  at  ease.  She  did 
not  knock  up  a  chair  or  stool  for  Sirius,  (that 
was  the  prince’s  name,)  but  threw  one  of  her 
shoes  into  a  corner.  Immediately  there 
sprung  up  where  the  shoe  had  fallen,  a 
wood- fire  and  a  monkey  ;  the  monkey  picked 
up  the  shoo,  and  haslen«-d  to  replace  it  on 
the  fairy’s  foot.  Korspatxa  delayed  him 
while  she  pulled  out  one  of  his  eyeteeth, and 
then  gave  him  a  rap  upon  the  head,  which 
sent  him  through  the  floor  directly. 

The  wood-fire  filled  the  room  with  smoke, 
and  set  the  fairy  barking  with  a  cough. 
Every  cough,  as  it  resounded  against  the 
walls,  instead  of  echoing  back  again,  fell  to 
the  ground,  shaped  like  a  pair  of  bellows.  A 
wholesale  bellowsmaker  might  have  made  his 
fortune  by  exporting  the  produce  of  Kors- 
patza’s  coughing-fits.  Obedient  to  this  hint, 
Sirius  took  up  one  pair  of  bellows,  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  others  disappeared.  Sirius 
began  to  blow  the  fire,  but  was  exceedingly 
annoyed  to  find  that,  instead  of  breathing 
with  a  quiet  puff,  the  bellows  barked  like 
half  a  dozen  dogs.  If  the  prince  blew 
quietly,  the  dogs  would  only  moan — if  he 
Uew  with  more  thaa  usual  vigor,  the  dogs 
seemed  to  be,  all  six  of  them,  savagely  quar¬ 
relling  together.  The  fairy  Korspatxa,  how¬ 
ever,  dozed  upon  her  sofa,  and  did  not  seeas 
to  be  at  all  disturbed  by  the  confusion.' 

In  the  meantime  the  fire  began  to  blaae, 
and  all  the  smoke  with  which  the  cave  had 
previously  been  filled,  collected  into  a  small 
dense  cloud  near  the  ceiling ;  it  parted  into 
a  vague  shape,  shot  out  four  prolongations 
like  the  four  legs  of  a  spectral  oow,  and  then 


a  fifth,  like  a  short,  curly  tail ;  gradually  it 
condensed,  took  a  form  more  and  mure  dis¬ 
tinct,  until  at  last  a  dog — the  very  image  of 
the  emperor’s  dog — fell  with  a  loud  bump 
upon  the  pavement. 

**  I  will  have  that  dog  for  my  supper,” 
said  the  fiury,  with  a  lazy  drawl.  **  Cook  it; 
here  is  the  sauce.”  Thereupon  Korspatxa 
threw  towards  the  prince  the  monkey’s  tooth. 
A  large  dresser  rose  out  of  the  ground  to  in¬ 
tercept  it  in  its  fall.  “  Wake  me  when  sup¬ 
per  is  re  idy.”  So  saying,  the  fairy  went  to 
sleep;  and  there  s(o^  the  fitince  before  a 
dresser,  provided  with  knives,  skewers,  plates, 
dishes,  and  a  monkey ’.s  tooth.  The  dog  was 
upon  the  floor  beside  him,  and  the  fire  burn¬ 
ed  brightly  in  a  corner.  Not  only  was  the 
prince  no  cook,  but  he  had  never  even  seen 
a  kitchen. 

Tne  fairy  being  now  asleep,  Siiius,  in  the 
first  pi  ice,  looked  al>out  the  cave  to  ascertain 
what  means  of  escape  he  could  make  use  of. 
There  was  no  door,  there  were  no  windows  ; 
he  found  that  he  was  boxed  up  in  a  perfect 
cube  with  Korspatxa.  While  he  was  looking 
about,  he  heard  the  cracking  of  a  whip,  und, 
what  was  worse,  he  felt  its  thong  upon  his 
shoulders.  He  could  not  see  by  whom  it 
was  applied,  and  as  he  still  felt  it  incessantly, 
he  supposed  that  this  must  be  a  hint  from  the 
old  fairy,  who  depended  for  her  supper  on 
his  diligence  in  cooking.  Angry  with  pain, 
he  resolved  to  try  whether  he  could  not 
smother  the  old  woman.  Several  times  he 
endeavored  to  come  near  her,  but  between 
him  and  her  there  seemed  to  be  erected  an 
impenetrable  wall,  not  to  be  seen,  but  to  be 
felt  more  acutely  thati  the  whip ;  it  seemed 
indeed  to  be  a  judicious  compound  of  the 
prickly  aloe  with  the  terrible  loasa. 

“Well,”  thought  the  prince,  “  I  suppose  I 
must  begin  upon  my  dug.  It  has  to  be  skin¬ 
ned  certainly,  and  1  am  sure  that  I  shall  scalp 
the  creature  with  the  greatest  pleasure.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  put  the  dog  upon  the  dresser. 
The  whips  ceased  from  their  labor,  and  the 
prince,  taking  up  a  knife,  began  his  scalping 
operations.  At  the  first  cut,  the  dog  began 
to  yell,  leaped  up,  and  bit  him  in  the  hand. 

“This  olJ  lady  ought  to  give  her  cook  good 
wages  !”  cried  Prince  Sirius.  “  Now,  what 
am  1  to  do  ?” 

In  a  great  rage  he  took  the  dog  up  b^  the 
tail,  and  having  given  it  a  good  preliminary 
swing,  flung  it  with  much  force  into  the  fire. 
“Now  cool  yourselfT’  he  cried.  But  in¬ 
stantly  the  cave  was  full  of  smoke ;  the 
smoke  gathered  into  an  overhanging  cloud ; 
there  was  the  spectral  cow  contracting. 
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and  the  dog  bumped  again  upon  the  floor 
beside  him  Prince  Sirius  put  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  and  looked  down  upon  the  crea¬ 
ture  with  it  spiteful  countenance.  He  felt 
tlie  whips  again  upon  liis  back.  Again  he 
lifted  up  the  dog,  and  recommenced  the  scalp¬ 
ing.  He  continued  with  his  work  in  spite  of 
all  resistance ;  but  he  made  no  progress, 
because,  as  he  removed  the  skin  in  one  place, 
it  began  to  unite  again  over  the  part  with 
which  his  knife  had  last  been  occupied. 
Sirius  chopped  oflF  the  dog’s  head.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  proceeding  was,  that  a  new 
head  budde  1  from  the  headless  body,  and  a 
new  body  grew  out  of  the  trunkless  head. 
There  were  now  two  dogs,  who  attacked  the 
prince  so  savagely,  and  with  so  teriible  a 
noise,  that  the  fairy  was  awakened.  She 
turned  on  one  side  lazily,  and  looked  towards 
the  prince.  “1  see,”  said  she,  ‘‘Well,  }ou 
may  cook  me  the  pair  of  them.”  And  then 
she  went  to  sleep  again. 

The  prince’s  hands  again  dived  down  into 
his  pockets — down  to  the  very  bottom.  But 
be  cried,  ‘‘Ah!”  and  pulled  liiem  out  again. 
In  a  corner  of  one  of  them,  he  had  discover¬ 
ed  something  of  which  he  had  until  now  been' 
wholly  unaware.  Togcliier  with  his  knife, 
his  purse,  the  lip  of  n  tongue,  some  string, 
some  stick-peppeimint,  and  a  bunch  of  keys, 
there  was  a  something  three-cornered.  It 
proved  to  be  a  small  note  of  pink  paper,  and 
directed,  in  a  lady’s  writing,  To  the  Prince 
Sirius.  He  opened  it,  and  read  it : 

“My  dear  Piince, — 1  do  not  sacridce  you 
selBshiy.  1  know  what  that  wretch  K.  will 
do.  You  will  find  this  note  from  your  friend, 
and  we  shall  both  escape.  If  you  draw  the 
dog's  eye-tooth  and  put  the  monkey's  in  its 
place,  all  will  he  well.  Y ou  can  escape  with 
the  hones  of  the  goose.  Ever  yours, 

iSUZEMUNDA. 

Sirius  was  delighted  fur  a  minute,  although 
he  was  puzzled  by  the  allusion  to  a  goose. 
Then  he  remembered  that  there  were  now 
TWO  dogs.  Suzemunda  had  not  calculated 
upon  that.  However,  the  prince  did  all  that 
could  be  done, — faithfully  drew  the  tooth  of 
one  dog,  and  put  the  monkey’s  tooth  into  the 
empty  socket.  Then  he  felt  no  more  whips 
upon  his  back;  the  knives  and  forks  and 
plates  upon  the  dresser  began  to  labor  of  their 
own  accord.  The  other  dog  was  attacked 
straightway  by  a  set  of  table-knives,  who 
chopped  him  up  into  small  pieces,  put  him 
into  a  stew-pan,  and  called  an  iron  hook  to 
take  him  to  the  fire.  The  first  dog  was  more 
delicately  dealt  with ;  carefully  trussed  and 
spitted.  As  it  turned  before  the  fire,  its  out¬ 


line  melted  into  a  new  form ;  and  before  the 
fairy  was  awake,  the  whole  of  the  processes  of 
cookery  were  ended.  Before  the  fire  were 
two  dishes ;  one  of  them  contained  a  beautiful 
roast  goose ;  in  the  other  was  a  rich  and 
fragrant  stew.  The  kitchen  utensils  then 
all  darted  up  towards  the  ceiling,  where 
they  ran  together  in  the  form  of  a  huge 
dinner-bell.  On  this,  there  rang  a  noisy  peal, 
while  the  dresser  below  changed  into  a  well- 
furnished  dining-table.  Then  the  fairy  yawned, 
and  stretched  herself,  and  sat  up  on  the  sofa. 

“  Supper  is  ready,”  said  the  prince. 

“  Dear  me,  and  so  it  is !”  exclaimed  Kors- 
palza.  “Very  well.  The  slew  is  your  dish  ; 
1  will  eat  the  goose.  Come  and  sit  near  me.” 

A  chair  rose  up  on  the  spot  to  which 
Korspatza  pointed,  and  Sirius  sat  down  as  he 
was  bidden. 

“  The  stew  is  very  good,”  said  Siiius,  after 
tasting  a  mouthful. 

“Is  it?”  said  the  fairy,  “You  princes 
know  good  living ;  so  1  take  your  word. 
Hand  me  the  dish.” 

Korspatza  ate  up  all  the  stew. 

“  May  1  trouble  you,  madam,  for  a  little 
goose  ?”  said  Sirius. 

“  1  have  set  my  heart  on  a  goose  supper,” 
said  the  fairy.  “  You  may  pick  the  bones 
when  1  have  finished.” 

Korspatza  left  no  meat  upon  the  bones ; 
and  after  so  full  a  meal,  slept  very  soundly 
on  her  sofa. 

“  What  do  I  want  with  these  dry  bones?” 
thought  Siiius;  “bull  will  remember  the 
advice  of  Suzemunda.  These  must  be  the 
bones  she  mentioned  in  her  note.”  Sirius 
therefore  put  the  goose- bones  into  his  pockets. 
Soon  afterwards  be  fell  asleep.  Presently  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  being  covered  alive  with 
a  pie-crust  of  putty,  and  awoke  shivering. 
He  found  himself  in  the  grasp  of  a  soft,  limp 
being,  who  was  feeling  a^ut  his  pockets. 

“  What  is  the  matter?”  asked  the  prince. 

“  Give  me  my  bones,”  replied  the  being. 

The  being  tumbled  about  in  a  flaccid, 
powerless  manner ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  not  one  bone  in  his  body. 

“  1  will  not  give  you  your  bones,”  said 
Sirius.  “  Who  are  you  ?” 

“  1  am  an  earth-spirit.  In  my  bones  lies 
all  my  strength.  I  was  transformed  that  I 
might  tease  you.  Restore  my  bones,  and  1 
will  serve  you  faithfully.” 

“  By  what  will  you  swear  to  me  ?” 

“  By  nothing.  The  spirits  have  no  need  to 
swear.  Only  men  or  worse  beings  ever  think 
of  uttering  a  falsehood.” 

‘‘I  will  trust  you,  friend,”  said  Sirius; 
“  here  are  your  bones.” 
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The  being  vanUhed,  and  soon  reappeared, 
clothed  with  his  former  strength. 

“  By  what  name  shall  I  call  you?” 

*'  I  am  the  earth-spirit  Marl.  Since  you 
have  trusted  me,  I  will  deserve  your  trust. 

I  hate  this  old  Korspatza,  but  she  has  still 
some  power  over  me.  Will  you  remove  those 
ashes  ?” 

The  wood-fire  had  burned  down  to  a  few 
glowing  embers.  Siiius  swept  these  on  one 
side. 

“  Tread  upon  the  floor,  master,”  said  the 
earth-spirit. 

Sirius  did  so,  and  a  door  leaped  open,  dis¬ 
closing  a  large  box. 

**  Open  the  box,”  said  Mari ;  “  I  have  not 
power  over  it.  What  do  you  see  ?” 

“A  quantity  of  hair  in  lockets.”  ' 

”  Now,  O  prince !”  exclaimed  the  spirit, 
"if  you  are  generous,  burn  all  these.  If  you 
will,  however,  take  them  to  yourself.  In 
each  locket  is  the  hair  of  a  giant  or  earth- 
spirit,  and  by  possessing  them,  you  can  re¬ 
tain  many  of  us  subject  to  your  bidding.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  meanest  spirit  is 
too  proud  to  be  contented  in  a  slate  of  bond¬ 
age.  A  lock  of  my  hair  is  among  others  in 
that  box.  Keep  the  locket-s,  and  you  compel 
us  all  to  serve  you ;  burn  them  in  these 
ashes,  and  we  are  all  set  free.  If  you  keep 
mine,  I  then  must  serve  you  by  compulsion; 
burn  mine  together  with  the  rest,  and  I  shall 
serve  you  through  free  will.” 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  be  ungenerous,”  said 
Sirius :  ••  so  I  will  burn  them  all.” 

“  Thanks,  prince,”  replied  Marl.  “  And 
what  would  you  like  me  to  do  to  this  old 
witch?” 

"  Her  loss  will  be  enough  for  her  to 
suffer,”  Sirius  said,  as  he  raked  the  embers 
over  all  the  prisoned  locks  of  hair. 

As  they  burned,  shouts  of  a  mighty  laugh¬ 
ter  and  of  great  rejoicing  thundered  through 
the  cave,  under  the  sound  whereof  its  walls 
were  split,  and  crumbled  into  dust.  Sirius 
closed  his  eyes,  greatly  bewildered.  When 
he  opened  them  again,  he  stood  under  the 
warm  sunshine,  on  a  mountain  side.  The 
sunshine  was  quite  warm,  although  the  rain 
was  falling  in  a  summer  shower ;  and  the 
rain  soon  ceased.  The  grass  and  the  trees 
sparkled,  the  very  clod  was  contributing  its 
fragrance  to  the  burden  of  scents  with  which 
the  slow-footed  breeze  was  laden.  Bugle- 
notes  sounded  in  the  wood  below,  to  which 
the  prince  was  listening,  when  suddenly  a 
stag  leaped  up  the  hill,  an  arrow  after  it ;  and 
after  that  a  single  huntsman  galloped  forward 
in  pursuit.  When  he  came  near  to  Sirius, 


he  checked  his  course  and  swore  a  loud  oath. 
Sirius  started  to  the  horse’s  bridle ;  it  was 
the  Emperor  Peter. 

Hallo  1”  cried  the  Emperor  Peter. 

”  Holla-ho !”  cried  Sirius. 

The  emperor  blew  on  his  bugle  to  call  to¬ 
gether  his  attendants.  The  prince  shouted 
for  Marl.  Marl  was  the  first  to  come. 

“  Can  we  change  shapes  ?”  asked  Sirius. 

"  At  once,”  said  Marl. 

Sirius  sat  on  the  emperor’s  horse,  and 
looked  like  Emperor  Peter.  Emperor  Peter 
stood  below,  and  struggled,  in  the  shape  of 
Sirius,  to  pull  the  horseman  down.  The  train 
of  attendants  in  a  short  time  came  upon  the 
ground.  Emperor  Peter  was  carried  home 
for  a  madman,  and  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
where  he  was  compassionately  treated.  Sirius 
finished  the  stag-hunt,  and  rode  home  in 
state. 

Early  next  morning,  Sirius  proclaimed,  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  Peter,  that  where¬ 
as  he  had  in  the  past  reign  b'ren  guilty  of 
much  oppression  and  injustice,  and  whereas 
he  was  now  most  heartily  ashamed  of 
this,  and  whereas  he  intended  in  the  days 
to  come  to  introduce  into  his  government  a 
belter  spirit,  and  in  consideration  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  intended  change,  he  did  now 
determine,  ordiin,  appoint,  commind,  and 
institute  it  as  a  law,  that  thenceforth  he  should 
be  styled  and  entitled  Emperor  Peter  the 
Second,  his  former  telf  lieing  considered  dead. 

Peter  II.  accordingly  devoted  himself  with 
much  energy  to  the  refirmation  of  abuses  ; 
and,  as  Peter  I.  had  only  been  three  years 
upon  the  throne,  it  was  found  pos>ible  in  six 
years’  lime  to  bring  the  state  once  more  into 
a  fair  condition. 

You  may  be  sure  that  Sirius  did  not  long 
delay  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
Imperial  House.  Her  beauty  filled  him  with 
delight;  her  ignorance  possessed  him  with 
dismay.  He  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her, 
because  she  had  no  sense,  and  there  is  no 
filling  one’s  belly  from  an  empty  dish,  al¬ 
though  it  be  of  gilded  porcelain.  But  the 
reformed  emperor  determined  that  his  mis¬ 
managed  girl  should  be  set  free  from  her 
restraint.  A  hundred  teachers  were  engaged 
to  fill  her  head  with  knowledge,  but  the 
more  they  talked,  the  more  they  puzzled  her. 
At  length,  the  more  they  talked,  the  more  she 
slept  over  their  talking.  What  could  be 
done?  Sirius  called  for  his  friend  Marl  to 
help  him.  Marl  could  do  nothing,  but  sug¬ 
gested  an  application  to  the  fairy  Suzemun- 
da.  He  had  been  to  her,  he  said,  to  thank 
her  for  her  former  aid,  because  he  had  found 
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her  note ;  in  fact,  Sirius  bad  given  it  to  him 
by  accident  when  he  restored  the  bones. 
Marl  talked  about  Suzeniunda  very  warmly. 

“  Go,  then,  good  fellow,”  exclaimed  Sirius. 
Marl  went.  He  had  made  himself  rather 
familiar  with  the  way,  and  came  back  with  a 
box  of  lozenges.  “  The  wise  teachers  must 
eat  these — that  is  my  message.”  Accord¬ 
ingly,  to  each  of  the  wisest  teachers  was 
administered  aSuzemnnda  lozenge.  Now  the 
big  books  were  shut,  and  the  old  book-worms 
pointed  with  their  inky  hands  to  the  sea,  the 
sky,  the  earth.  With  lively  utterances,  they 
revealed  to  the  young  princess,  out  of  the 
stores  of  their  knowl^ge,  the  delights  and 
mysteries  of  Nature.  History  acted  its  deeds 
before  her  on  their  lips.  Strange  nations 
lived  and  spoke  to  her ;  and  as  she  spoke  to 
them,  she  learned  their  language.  Knowledge, 
no  longer  crushing  fancy,  was  upborne  upon 
its  wings  into  the  sky.  All  truth  walked  ma¬ 
jestic,  crowned  with  the  wild  olive  garland, 
victor  in  every  contest,  flattered  with  the 
music  of  a  thousand  sweet  triumphal  songs. 
Intellect  stamped  with  the  flrst  and  last 
the  maiden’s  lovely  countenance.  Her  soul 
was  awakened,  and  bad  begun  the  singing 
of  its  deathless  melodies.  Whoever  walked 
beside  her,  felt  that  holy  thrill. 

”  Now,”  said  the  Prince  of  Candia  to  the 
Emperor  Peter, who  had  been  for  six  years 
ruling  his  mock  empiie  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
^  Now,”  said  the  prince, "  your  kingdom  is  in 
order;  your  subjects  love  you  well,  and 
your  daughter  is  a  being  whom  no  man  can 
be  wise  enough  to  love  sufficiently.  The 
course  of  time  has  made  me  king  of  Candia, 
— Emperor  Peter  you  shall  be  again,  and  I 
will  again  be  Sirius,  on  two  conditions.  The 
tirst  is,  that  you  nve  me  your  daughter  to 
be  my  wife,  if  the  be  willing;  and  the  second 
is,  that  you  continue  the  government  as  I 
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have  established  it,  obeying  the  counsels  of 
the  prime  minister  whom  1  shall  leave.  He 
is  the  spirit  by  whose  power  you  are  now 
transformed,  and  be  will  work  yon  good  or 
evil,  as  you  merit  either  at  his  hands. 

Emperor  Peter  was  glad  to  escape  on  any 
terms  from  Bedlam.  He  kept  his  own  coun¬ 
sel,  and  continuing  to  receive  credit  for  the 
g«K>dnes8  of  hU  government,  soon  found  that 
It  was  more  pleasant  to  gratify  his  reason  as 
a  good  man,  than  to  gratify  his  passions  as  a 
bad  one.  So  he  became  good  on  principle 
at  lenirtb,  and  was  a  bosom  friend  to  honest 
Marl. 

Sirius  courted  the  emperor’s  daughter  in 
his  own  person,  and  having  in  the  course  of 
another  year  or  two  obUuned  her  reasonable 
love,  he  married  her.  The  fairy  Suzerounda, 
who  was  present  at  the  wedding,  (Marl  was 
there  too,)  told  the  princess  all  her  busaand’s 
story.  This  he  had  himself  not  thought  it 
right  to  tell,  because  he  wished  her  father  to 
have  all  the  credit  of  her  education,  'fhat 
Suzemunda  did  not  wish.  Bat  when  Suze- 
munda  afterwards  told  the  king  and  queen  of 
Candia  about  the  old  woman  Korspatza — 
how,  unce  she  had  lost  her  fairy  power,  she 
had  been  living  miserably  in  a  hut,  and  how 
she  was  at  that  moment  suffering  under  a  pain¬ 
ful  disease,  they  did  not  rejoice  as  the  good 
fairy  expected  and  desired.  Suzemunda  bad 
some  spite  about  her,  for  she  was  a  little 
annoyed  when  the  king  and  queen  sent  nurses 
and  doctors  in  a  post-chaise,  with  orders  (hat 
the  old  woman  was  to  be  tended  kindly.  But 
the  consequence  of  this  kindness  was,  that 
Korspatza  (she  was  too  obstinate  to  drink 
any  of  the  medicines)  recovered,  and  lived  to 
become  a  very  amiable  person. 

The  story  ends  with  that,  which  is  beyond 
question  the  most  surprising  of  all  transfor¬ 
mations. 
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